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TjOHDON 

riljLNTKD BV HARHTBON AMS HOSTS, 
ST MABTUS S 



TO THE NATIVE YOUTH OP BENGAL. 

Many years have elapsed since 1 enjoyed the privilege 
' compiling tlic first senes of elementary hooks for 
ve Schools, in association with the Seram pore Mis- 
licsj the pioneers of Indian civilization. It is grati- 
* to contemplate the progress winch education has 
made among you, and more e r jcially to observe 
career of honourable comp^Lo l which has been 
*ncd to you under the auspices of the University of 
Leutta With the encouragement afforded by that 
1 v J I lime again an oppoitmnty of assisting your 
dic^, and I now picscnt you with an Epitome of the 
story of India, composed under a deep sense of the 
oiisibility attached to any effort to provide a trust- 
ij 1 el at ion of the progress of the power to whom Pro- 
encc has cntiustcd the destinies of your country 

John Cmrk Mausiiman. 

London 

Auyutsl ltff, 1868 
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THE HISTORY OF INDIA. 


CIIAPTER I. 

EARLY ItlSTORl TO THE GIIUZKI HJVABipN. 

n , , India is bounded on the north and the east by 

diviHinns of the Jluralayu mountains, on the west by the 
Indus, and on the south by the sea. Its length 
iumi Cublunere to Oa}>c Comoiin is 1,900 miles; its breadth from 
Kurracliee to Sudiya, m Assam, 1,500 miles. The superficial 
contents are 1,287,000 miles, and the population, under British 
and native rule, is now estimated at 200,000,000. It is 
crossed fium cast to west by a chain of mountains called the 
V indy a, at the base of which flows the Norbudda The 
country to the north of this liver is generally designated 
Ilmdostan, and that to the south of it the Deccan. Hmdoston 
is composed oi the basin of the Indus on one side, and of the 
Gauges on tlie othci, with tlic great sandy dcscit on the 
west, and ail elevated tract now called, from its losition, 
Central India. The Deccan has on its northern boundary a 
chaw of mountains running parallel with the Vindya, to the 
south of which stictclics a table land of triangular form, ter¬ 
minating at Cape Comorin, with the western Ghauts, on the 
western coast, and the eastern Ghauts, of minoi altitude, oil 
the opposite coast. Between the Ghauts and the sea lies a 
narrow belt of land which runs round the whole peninsula. 



2 EARLY HISTORY 0F THlt HINDOOS. [CIIAP. 

Chronology of Of the ancient history or chronology of the 

tho Hindoos. Hindbos there arc no credible memorials. The 
history was compiled by picts, who drew on their imagination 
for ther facts, and the chronology was computed by astro¬ 
nomers, who have made the successive ages of the woild to coi- 
mspond with the conjunctions of the heavenly bodies The 
age of the world is thus dmded into four periods : the sutyu 
yagu, extending to 1,728,000, and the second, 01 ttelayogu, to 
1,290,000 years, the thud, or the thoapur yw]% uunpiiscs 
864,000 years, and the fourth, oi / it Ire ?/<;////, is predicted to 
last 432,000 years A Ivlpiu oi a day of llnunli.i ik com- 
|»oscd of a" thousand such periods, or 4,320,000,000 yeais 
Extravagant as these talculations inuj upfieiir, lliev aio out¬ 
done by the Burmese, who affirm that the lives of the aucicti! 
inhabitants extended to a period ci|Unl to the sum of evoy 
drop of rain winch falls on the surface of the globe in llim* 
years. The dates given for the fast tliree ages must, there¬ 
fore, be lOjected m altogothei imaginary, while the Am- 
mcnccment of the fourth, or present age*, wliuli concspond*, 
to a certain degiee, with the authentic eras of othei nations, 
may be received as general! v coti ret 
Early hmoryof India is designated by native writers Bharut- 
theHindoo*, vursu, from king Bhanit. who i.s said to have 

reigned over the whole country. That hr did not mjo> 
universal monarchy m India is certain though he was doubt¬ 
less one of the earliest and most renowned of its rulers , but 
this fact loses all historical value when we are told* hi the 
shatters that lie reigned ten thousand yearn, ami, on lus 
death, was transformed into a deer Thus do we plod our 
way through darkness and myhtcry, «t ev oi\ step fact is 
confounded with fable, and all our researches end only in 
conjecture. The original settlers are identified with the 
various tribes of Bhcels, Coles, Goods, Mecnag, and Chooars, 
still living in a state almost of nature, m the forests of the 
Soane, the Ncrbudda, and the Muhanuddcc, and in the hills 
of Surgooja and Chota Nagpore. Their languages have no 
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.iffimty 'with the Sanscrit, and them religion differs from Qin- 
dooism. In those fastnesses, amidst all the revolutions which 
have convulsed India, they have continued to maintain, un¬ 
changed , then original simplicity of habits, creed, an<4 speech. 
They were apparently driven from the plains by fresh colonies 
of emigrants ; and these were in their tom conquered by the 
Hindoos, who brought their religion and language with them 
Irom regions beyond the Indus, and, having reduced the inha¬ 
bitants to a servile condition, branded them with tho name of 
soodran Of the four Hmdon castes, three arc designated the 
twice bom, which seems to indicate that they all belonged to 
the conqueung race, all hough the term is now applied exclu¬ 
sively to brahmins In the Institutes of Munoo reference is 
also made to cities governed by soodras, which the twice horn 
were forbidden to enter, and the allusion ev ideiitly applies to 
soodra chiefs, who continued to maintain their independence 
after the Hindoo invasion 

The Hindoos who originally crossed the Indus took pos¬ 
session of a small tract of land, 100 miles north-west of Delia, 
about 65 miles by 30, which wuu eonsideied. the .residence of 
gc>ds and holy sages, while the brahmins appear to have sub¬ 
sequently occupied the country north of the Jumna and the 
Ganges, stretching to the confines of north Behar. The 
India of the Vodus, of Munoo, and the earliest writers was 
exclusively confined to the region north of the Nerbuddu, and 
comprised but a Nuiall portion even of that limited quarter. 
It wanin the north that the four places uf greatest sanctity 
were situated during the early <igr*s, though the Deccan now 
contains many places of distinguished merit. The north was 
also the seat of the solar and lunar races,] the scene of chival- 
roue adventures, and the abode of all those who are celebrated 
in the legends, the mythology, and tho philosophy of tfic 
Hindoos Even in the polished age in which the Kamayuu 
and the Muhabharut were composed, the south was the land 
of fable, the dwelling of bears and monkeys, and it was not 
till a veiy late period that these apes and goblins and mon- 
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stars were transformed into orthodox Hindoos. It must, 
therefore, be distinctly borne in mind that the revolutions 
described in the sacred books of the Hindoos belong to Hin- 
doetan, and not to the Deccan. 

Some of the Poorans describe India as having 
divUouBrii been formerly divided into ten kingdoms; of 
Un * u *** m these five were situated in Hindostan,—Surus- 
wuttec, comprising the Punjab; Cunouj, embracing Delhi, 
Agra, and Oude; TirhOot, from the Ooosee to the Gunduk; 
Goar, or Bengal, with a portion of Behar; and Guzcrat, which 
evidently included Candcsh, and part of Malwa. Five are 
assigned to the Deccan,—Muharastra, or the Mahratta coun¬ 
try on the western coast, and Onssa on the eastern coopt; 
Telingana, lying .between the Godavery and the Eistna t 
Drama, or the Tamul country, stretching down to Gape 
Comorin; and Garnata on the western face of the peninsula. 
In correspondence with these divisions, which arc compara¬ 
tively modern, ten languages, of similar names, arc enume¬ 
rated as being current m them. Of these, the language of 
the five divisions of Hindostan, as well as the Mahratta and 
the Onssa are branches of the Sanscrit, modified by the mix¬ 
ture of local and foreign words, and new inflections. The 
Teloogoo—spoken in Telmgaiia—as well as the Tamul and 
the Carnata belong, however, to a distinct family, and the 
only Sanscrit words found in them are those winch have 
refereqee to religious observances. The brahmins, crossing 
the Indus, brought their own language from the westf where 
it was inconstant nse—as the ancient inscriptions in Persia 
testify—and diffused it through the north of India in connec¬ 
tion with their religion. It thus became gradually mixed up 
with the dialects of the different provinces, which at length 
lost their original distinctions. The word Sanscrit signifies 
refined, and that language bears every indication of having 
received the improvements of the literati for many centuries, 
till it became the most exquisite medium of communication in 
tbe world. 
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The worship taught in the Vedus Was the 
earliest form of the Hindoo religion, and was in¬ 
troduced into Hmdofltan by a body of priests, who Grossed the 
Indus either in tho train of a conqueror or on a nu|Bian of 
proselytism, possibly 1,400 years before our era. The Vedus are 
a compilation of hymns, prayers, and precepts, composed by 
different authors, at different periods, and were delivered down 
orally till the time of Vyaau, the bastard son of a fisher- 
woman, though, on his father's side, of royal lineage, who 
employed four brahmins to collect and arrange them. Their 
leading doctrine is the unity of God, and the various divinities, 
the personification of the elements, whdm the devotee is re¬ 
quired to invoke!, are manifestations of the Supreme Being. 
The gods are mentioned, it is true, but .without any pre¬ 
eminence, and never as objects of adoration; and there is no 
trace of tho legends of Krishna and Siva to be found in 
them. In that early age, indeed, there appears to have been 
no images, and no visible types of worship. Though the 
customs and habits of the Hindoos are said to be immutable, 
yet, strange to say, in a country which still regards die Vedus 
with profound veneration as the great fountain of religion, 
the ritual they prescribe has become so obsolete that the man 
who ventured to regulate his devotions by it would be con¬ 
sidered in the light of an infidel. 

Next in order comes the work balled the 
«Institutes of Munoo,” a code of rules and .pre¬ 
cepts, • religious and secular, collected together about 900 
years before our area, and attributed to Munoo. It inculcates 
the worship of the elements, of the heavenly bodies, and of in¬ 
ferior deities; but none of the objects of modem worship are 
alluded to. Bramha is mentioned more than once, but the 
names of Vishnoo and Sivu do not occur. Idols are noticed, 
and one passage enjoins that they shall be respected, but the 
adoration of them is discountenanced. The caste of brahmins is 
in this code placed on an equality with the gods, and endowed 
with extraordinary privileges j but they were at the same time 
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allowed to eat flesh, and even beef, when it had been offered 
in sacrifice—which was a daily practice—-and to inteqnarry 
with soodras. The worship enjoined in Miraoo appease to 
have been succeeded by that of Brumha, which was almost, 
if not altogether, spiritual. Then came the deification of 
heroeB, with which the popular system of idolatry may be said 
to have commenced. Perhaps the creed of Boodh and of the 
Jems may have been next m succession; and there is every 
probability that it was not till the boodhists had been expelled 
from the soil of India that the Hindoo pantheon was com¬ 
pleted to its full complement of three hundred and thirty-three 
millions of gods; 5ad this was apparently effected under the 
authority of the PoorartJV ot which the oldest is only a 
thousand years old, and the latent about foui hundred and 


fifty. 

Tbe ioiar uni The Hindoo annals describe two races of kiugg 
imuu-raoD, ^ h av j n g reigned in India,* that is, in Hindustan, 

from the earliest age, the race of the sun and the race of the 
moon. Ikswakoo, the progenitor of the former, founded the 
kingdom of Oude, and Boodh, the ancestor of the latter, made 
Pnyag, the modem Allahabad, the seat of his government. 
We are, moreover, told that there was constant war between 
the brahmins, the champions of the solar race, and the military 
tribe of the hshetriyus, the adherents of the lunar race, until 
Farusramu, a great solar prince, arose and extinguished the 
warriors They are said to ha\e recovered tlieir strength, 
and chased king Sugar up into the Himalayu. Sagtir was 
evidently the sca-king of the Bay of Bengal, who engaged 
largely in maritime expeditions, and extended his power, and 
with it probably bis religion, to the islands of the eastern 
archipelago, m one of which, Bull, lie is still worshipped as 
the god of the ocean. 

The Hindoo writers assign fifty-«even reigns to 
the period between Ikswalcoo and 'Ramtf, the 
great hero and ornament of the solar race, whose deeds have 
been immortalized in the groat epic of Vahneefa. He was 
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teamed at an early age to Seeta, the daughter el the king 
of Mjghala, another branch of the solar Hne» whose capital lay 
withm a bandied nuke of Oode^ He pt s oo d many years with 
her la religions retirement in the forest till she was earned off 
by Ravunu, the king of Ceylon. Ramu assembled^ large 
army,, and having in his progress secured the assistance of the 
king of the monkeys, marched southward through, the great 
forest of Dunduku, which terminated on the banks of the 
Cavery. That forest is described as the abode of holy sages 
and devotees, and of apes and beam. Crossing the Cavery, 
Ramil entered on Junustan, or the abode of men—the con¬ 
tinental territory of Ravunu. The expedition was crowned 
with success, and Ramu recovered lus wife; but having in¬ 
advertently caused tlie death of his brother, he cast himself 
into a nver, and as the Hindoo writers affirm, was. reunited to 
the deity. The expedition of Ramu was the most chivalrous 
exploit of that age, more especially when we consider the 
very limited resources of the kingdom of Chide, with two in¬ 
dependent sovereigns—one at Mithila, and the other at 
Benares,—hundred and fifty miles of his capital. He 
is, perhaps, «£he earliest of deified heroes, as his age is 
generally fixs^j^b years before our area, though on 

calculations by no aaetei^^atisfagWry, 

Tho The next greg^evi&t m the heroic age of India 

M a h * ** h fl j nl was the greak^rar, cclpbsAfced in another Hindoo 
epic, the Muhabharut* The main object of this poem is to 
commemorate the exploits of Knshnu, another deified here, 
■who took a prominent part in the contest between the Pandoos 
and the Koorooa, two branches of the lunar line, for the 
possession of Hustmspore, situated in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi. Yoodistheeiy the chief of the Pandoos, was resolved, 
it is said, to celebrate the sacrifice of the horse, which implied 
tiie possession of supreme dominion. The Kooroos burned 
with indignation at this arrogant assumption; and their ohiaf, 
usable to prevent d* had recourse to artifice. He engaged 
Yoodistbeer in deep play, and led him on to stake hm wife asfd 
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hi b kingdom, both of 'which were lost at one throw of the 
dice, and he was obliged to go into exile for twelve fears. 
Krishna, a scion of the royal family at Muttra, on the Ganges, 
had ahcady signalized himself in a conflict with the king of 
Mugudu, m south Behar, and now, in conjunction with 
Buluram, accompanied Toodistheer and his four brothers in 
their exile. The heroes wandered through the various provinces 
of India, performing notable feats of valour, and leaving some 
memorial of their romantic adventures in every direction. At 
the doBc of the period of exile Yoodisthcer returned with his 
companions to the banks of the Jumna, and demanded tho 
restoration of hiB kingdom. His opponent, Dooryudhun, re¬ 
fused his claim, and declared that he should not have as much 
land as could be o covered by the point of a needle. There 
remained, therefore, no alternative but to decide the question 
by an appeal to arms it 

The battle of In this great battle fought on the plain, where, 
* DOr ’ 0O " k ^ lnL in after time, the last deapivabattle between the 
Hindoos and the Mahnmedans took’fmS^ all the tribes in 
northern India wtfre ranged on one mde aj hffcpfr Chiefs 
from Culinga, thaaea-coast of Orissa, ^jdvuns— 

the name generally given to the thelnduB— 

arc said to have taken a dfilin jiysMSitetea eighteen days, 
and the carnage on both WMl&podigionB. Dooryudhun 
was at length slaii|Ckto£ victonuieclared for the PandooB; 
but when Yoodixsthter beheld «he field covered with the 
bodies of friends and foes, all descended from a cummon 
ancestor, he became disgusted with the world and determined 
to withdraw from it. He entered Hustmaporc and performed 
the funeral obsequies of his rival; after which he placed the 
grandson of his brother Urjoon on the throne, and retired 
to Dwarka, m Guzerat, in company with Krishna, who had 
founded a kingdom there. That hero was soon, after slain 
“at the fountain of the lotus,” by one of the wild foresters 
of the tnbe of the Bheels. Toodistheer proceeded through 
Sinde towards the north, and is supposed to have perished in 
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the snowy range. According to the popular notion, he 
ascended to heaven, which was by no means incredible, as ' 
the paradise of more than one of the Hindoo deities is placed 
on the inaccessible peaks of the Himalaya. # 

inflames of • ^kese tw0 events, the expedition of Ramu, and 
oum two the battle of Kooroo-kshetm, are the most impor- 
fJwm tant in the annals of the lunar and the solar race. 
The genius of poetry has fixed the admiration of a hundred 
generations on them, and supplied a rich mine of images from 
ago to age. The author of the Rarnayun was Yalmeeki, whom 
the gratitude of his fellow countrymen has crowned with 
the wreath of immortality, by ranking him among those who 
never die. He is supposed to have flourished in the second 
century before our era. The same period has also been 
assigned to the composer of the Muliabharut. Indeed, from 
the terms m which be describes the Yuvun Usoor, the* 
demon or giant who engaged in combat with Krishnu, it 
has been conjectured that the poem must have been written 
after the invasion of Alexander tho Great. The author 
was Vyasu, who has been confounded, through ignorance 
or flattery, with the great man who collected the Vedus, 
which is chronologically impossible. It is, moreover said, that 
a Yyasu appears in every age, though it is certain that no 
-second Yyasu has since appeared among the poets of India. 
Krishna was deified after his death. His adventures, and 
more particularly his flirtations with the milkmaids, have ren- 
deredohim tho most popular of gods among an amorous people 5 
but the sects founded on the worship of Ramu, Knsknu, and 
other deities, are among the more modem innovations of 
Bindooiam. Buluram, the brother of Krishnu, is said to 
hare founded^ a kingdom, of which Fahbothra, the capital, 
became the wonder of India, though even the site of it* is 
now matter of conjecture. 

Ttetturak 1 The annals of Hindostan for several contones 
faiTMioxL after the assumed period of the great war, are 
involved in impenetrable obscurity, but it would appear that 
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about six centuries befoie our era, a now swarm Iran tile 
teeming' hive of Scythia pouzod across the Indus upon the 
plants of India. Another swarm is supposed to have moved 
down at the same time on tho north of Eurofie, and settled in 
Scandinavia, the cradle of the English nation. -This simul¬ 
taneous emigration to the east and to tho west, may assist in 
explaining that similarity of manners and customs which has 
been discovered on many points between the Scandinavians 
and the natives of India. These invaders wore denominated 
the Thkslmk, or serpent nice, because the serpent was said to 
be tlicir national emblem. Under their chief, Suhcsnag, they 
probably overran the northern provinces of Hmdostan, and 
became gradually incorporated with the tribes which hail 
preceded them. f Thcy flourished for ten generations, anil 
appear to have professed the Boodhist creed. Of thin 
dynasty was Ninula, or Muhammdu, who was seated on tin* 
throne wlu'ii Alexander the Groat appeared on the banks ol 
the Sutlcge, and was denominated by the Grecian lnstonans. 
the king of the Prasii, or of the cast. 

Tbeexpedition The first expedition to India from the west of 
of Duiu. which we have anything like on authentic record, 
is that of Darius, the king of Persia, who ascended the throne 
of Cyrus, m the year 518 before our era, and extended Ins 
conquests from the sea of Greece to the confines of India. 
Hib admiral, Scylax, was then directed to construct a flotilla 
cm the higher Indus, and proceed down that stream to the 
ocean. The repoit which he made of the wealth and mag¬ 
nificence of the country through winch he passod, determined 
Darius to attempt the conquest of it. He crossed the Indus 
with a large army, arid succeeded in annexing the countries 
bordering on the Imhm to his great empire! The precise 
extent of his conquest cannot lie determined, but there is 
every reason to conclude that his Indian province must have 
been #f no inconsiderable magnitude, since it was esteemed 
more valuable than any other satrapy, and is said to have 
furnished one-third the revenues of the Persian empire^ This 


tribute, moreover, is said to have been pud in gold, 
that from the other divisions west of the Indus was delivered, 
m silver. 

HtUgkMiaf It was about the period of the Persian invasion, 
that Goutumu gave a fixed character to ike msti- 
stutions of Boodhism. It has been supposed that all the fifty * 
six tribes of the lunar race professed that creed, and Goutunm 
was reckoned tho seventh 


» f. » hi 


Ho was boro at Kupilu, 
but the Beat of the religion was planted at Gya, in the 
kingdom of Mugndu, or Bchar, which the Chinese and Indo- 
Chinese nations consider the most sacred spot m tho world. 
The Boodhists rejected the whole of tho brahminical system 
of gods and goddesses, repudiated the doctrine of caste, and 
and adhered closely to the spiritual worship of the Vedus. 
The priesthood amongst them was not hereditary, but formed 
a distinct community, recruited from the secular ranks, bound 
to observe a vow of celibacy, and to renounce the pleasures 
of sense. \ The hereditaiy priesthood of the brahmins, on the 
contrary, admitted no accessions from the lay classes, and 
considered marriage as indispensable as investiture with the 
thread, m tlic hope of giving birth to a son who should perform 
tho funeral rites of his father, and sccuie him a Boat in 
paradise. The death of Goutumu, is fixed by the general 
concurrence of authorities, in the year 550 before our era. 
sunsad of The religion of Boodh made prodigious progress 
BMOdh4m ' after the death of Goutimra, while the creed of the 
brahmins was confined to the small kingdom of Ctinonj. Two 
■centuries later, in the reign of As oca, Boodhism was triumphant 
through Hindostan. His edicts ore still to be seen inscribed 
on the celebrated column at Delhi, on a similar column m 
Guaerat, and on a third in Cuttack, as well as in numerous 
caves and rocks. Boodhism was introduced into Ceylon about 
the end of the thud century before our era. Shortly after, it 
spread through Tibet and Tartary, and was earned into China 
about the year 65. In Hindostan the brahmins exhibited the 
most rancorous hostility to their powerful nvah; and we 
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learn from the report of a Chinese pilgrim to the shrine at 
Gya, in the fifth century, that the strength of Boodhiam hod 
materially declined. But it appears subsequently to have re¬ 
covered some of its pristine vigour, and was not finally 
expelled from India till the tenth century; though we have 
the assurance that it was the prevailing creed at Benares a 
century later, and was predominant in Guzerat as late as the 
twelfth century. At the present time its votaries throughout 
Asia arc more numerous than those of any other religion. X 
Alexander the The empire of Persia was broken up by Aleiander 

0reat the Great, the Grecian king of Macedou, and the 
greatest military genius of antiquity. After the defeat and death 
of Danus, the last Persian monarch of his dynasty, the troops 
of Alexander were engaged for three years m the most arduous 
militaiy enterprises, and suffered incredible hardships m their 
winter campaigns, amidst mountains covered with snow. As 
a recompense for these toils their commander held out to them 
the spoils of India, and, having subjugated Cabul, arrived on 
the banks of the Indus, in the year 331 before our era, at the 
age of thirty. Hmdostan was ill-prepared to resist the legions 
of this mighty conqueror It was split up into a number of 
independent states, oftener at war than at peace with each 
other; and a Greek historian affirms that there were no 
fewer than a hundred and cightccfi different kmgdoms in the 
north. Alexander, after having sent envoys to demand the 
submission of the princes in the Punjab, crossed the Indus, like 
cdl previous invaders, at Attok, and entered India with 120,000 
troops. Of the principal chiefs of the country, Abissaresj 
whose territory lay in the mountainous region, probably of 
Cashmere, sent his brother with rich presents to conciliate the 
invader. Taxilcs, who ruled the country between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes, or Jclum, entertained him with great hos¬ 
pitality at his capital, Taxila, where Alexander left his 
invalids. But Porus, whose dominions stretched eastward in 
the direction of Hustinapore, or Delhi, determined to offer the 
most determined resistance to the progress of Alexander, and 
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assembled his whole force on the bonks of the Jelrnn. The 
river, swelled by the periodical rains, and at the time a mOe 
broad, rolled impetuously between the two camps. Porus 
planted a long line of elephants on the margin of the^stream, 
and presented an impenetrable line of defence to his opponent. 
But Alexander discovered an island in the river, about ten 
miles above the camp, and took advantage of a dark and.tem¬ 
pestuous night to cross over to it with 11,000 men, who were 
landed on the opposite bank before dawn. The main body of 
the Grecian army was in the meantime drawn up as usual, facing 
the Indian camp, and Porus was thus led to believe that the 
troops who had crossed consisted only of a small brigade. 
But he was speedily undeceived by the rout of tho force 
winch he liad sent to meet it, and the deqth of his son who 
was m command, and being now certain that it was Alexander 
himself who had crossed the river, prepared to encounter him 
with 4,000 horse and 30,000 foot, all of the kshetriyu tnbe; 
wamors by birth and profession. Alexander’s small army was 
composed of veterans, strangers to defeat, and, under such 
a leader, invincible. Tho field was obstinately contested, 
but nothing could withstand the charge of Alexander’s 
cavalry. Porus continued to maintain the conflict long after 
the great body of his troops had deserted him, but was at 
length persuaded to yield Alexander, who always honoured 
valour in an enemy, received him with distinguished courtesy; 
and not only restored his kingdom, but made considerable 
additions to it. Porus did not abuse this confidence, but re¬ 
mained ever after faithful to his generous victor, 
pragma ud After the defeat of Porus, Alexander crossed the 

Chonab and tho Ravee, and came in contact with 
a body of Gatliaians, probably Tartar immigrants, 
who maintained on obstinate struggle, which is said to hate 
terminated only after the slaughter of IG,000, and the cap* 
tivity of 70,000 of their number. On reaching the banks of 
the Sutlege Alexander hqprd of the great Gangetic kingdom 
of Mugudu, the king of which, it was reported, couM bring 
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30,000 cavahy, and 600,000 foot, and 9,000 elephants into die 
field. He determined to march down and plant his standard 
on the battlements of its magnificent capital, Fahhothra, which 
was nine miles m length, and his troops received orders to 
prepare for crossing the river. But they were worn out with 
the fctigue and wounds of eight Campaigns; their spirits had 
moreover been depressed by the deluge of ram to which they 
had been exposed during the monsoon, and they refused to 
accompany him any farther. He employed menace and flattoiy 
by turns, but nothing could shake their resolution, and he was 
reluctantly obliged to make the Sutlcgc the limit of his ex¬ 
pedition, and return to the Indus, where he caused a large 
flotilla to be constructed, and sailed down the stream witli^all 
the pomp of a conqueror 

The views of Alexander were gigantic and 
pngecaud beneficial beyond those of every other ruler 
in ancient times. He had erected the port of 
Alexandria on the Mediterranean shore of Egypt, and at the 
end of twenty-two centuries it still continues to attest the 
grandeur* of bis plans He now resolved to establish a com¬ 
mercial intercourse between the coast of India, the nvers of 
Persia and the Red Sea. For thiH object he built a city and 
harbour at the estuary of the Indus, and fitted out a large 
fleet, which he entrusted to lus admiral, Nearchus, with orders 
to proceed to the mouth of the Euphrates. The voyage, though 
tedious, proved successful, and was justly considered one of 
the greatest naval achievements of the age. In the iaadst of 
these great projects Alexander caught a jungle fever in the 
marshes of Babylon, and died two years after his return from 
India, at the early age of thirty-two He was fully bat on 
returning to it; and there can be little doubt that if he 
h&d succeeded in crossing the Sutlege he would have made a 
complete conquest of the country, and gives it the benefit of 
European civilisation. His name -does not appear in say 
Hindoo work— a proof of the lazn^tabie imperfection of the 
recorrdsVbich hove come down tons; but Us fame was widely 
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Irffused through India by the Mahocnedati conquerors, among 
whom he was esteemed a magnificent hero. It was earned 
ar and wide on the ocean with the stream of their conquests. 
And the distant islander of Java and Sumatra may be found 
singing the deeds of the mighty “ Isoander.”/ 
vnrfu, At the period of Alexander's invasion, Nando, 

3mDdiBrgQ0|rta. a pjjjyjQ of the T&kshuk race, was seated On the 

Mugudu throne at Pahbothta. He was assasinated by his 
prime minister, and is said to have been succeeded by eight 
sons in succession. Their illegitimate brother, Chundra-goopta, 
the offspring of a barber’s wife, was expelled from. the kingdom, 
And wandered for some years through the various provinces 
af Hindost&n. He was at length placed upon the throne 
through the efforts of the minister, Chaniky^, who put all the 
members of the royal family to death, and afterwards endea¬ 
voured to atone for the crime by penances so severe, that 
iftor the lapse of 2,000 years, the “ remorse of Chamkya,” is 
* tall the popular emblem of penitence. Chundra-goopta was 
% prince of extraordinary energy and talent, and, though a 
soodra, is stated ui the hyperbolical language of the Poorans to 
have “ brought the whole earth under one umbrella.* The 
empire of Alexander the Great was, on his death, divided 
among his generals, of whom Seleucus, one of the ablest and 
most enterprising, obtained the province of Babylon, which 
comprised all the fcemtoiy up to the Indus which had been 
subjugated by has master. Having determined to carry cot 
his ambitious views on the east, he crossed the Indus with a 
powerful army, and was opposed by Chundra-goopta and the 
whole strength of the Mugudu empire. According to tbo Greek 
historians, Seleucus was completely victorious, which it is 
difficult to raxmcile with the fact that in the treaty he made 
with the Indian prince, he resigned all the territory which hafl 
been acquired -cast of the Indus for an annual subsidy of fifty 
elephants, and likewise bestowed his daughter in marriage cm 
h«L Meg&fethsaos was at the same time appointed his repro- 
»cnMroc«t4be court of Pahbothna, and it is from Iris reports 
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that the Greek writers chiefly denved their knowledge of 
India. 

ThfiVngoda After a reign of twenty-four years, Chundra- 
Wn * tom ' goopta was succeeded by his son, Mitra-goopta, 
with whom Soleucus renewed the treaty. The great kingdom 
of Mngndn maintained its pro-eminence in the valley of the 
Ganges, under a succession of royal families who appear to 
have been either soodras or boodhists, for a period of eight 
centuries from the year 350 before our era to 450 after it. 
Under their government the country is said to have attained 
the highest prosperity. A royal road extended from Pali- 
bothra to the Indus, with a small column at every stage. 
Another road stretched across the country to Broach, at that 
time the great emporium of commerce on the western 
coast. They encouraged learning with great munificence, 
and it is recorded that they endeavoured to diffuse it among 
the common people by tbe cultivation of the vernacular 
tongues; and this, as it would seem, at the period when the 
Sanscrit had reached the summit of perfection in the two 
epics of the Muhabharut and the Ramayun. They appear also 
to have given every encouragement to trade, both domestic 
and foreign. While the silent Indus, as at present, exhibited 
no sign of commercial activity, the Ganges was covered with 
sails, and the produce of its various provinces was brought 
down to the sea-coast and conveyod across the ocean to the 
east and the west. The kingdom of Mugudu embraced what 
is designated m history the three Cuhngaa; that* is, the 
northern section of the Coromandel coast,—the sea face of 
Bengal from Balasore to Chittagong,—then the abode of men 
and not of tigers,—aud the coast of Arrac&n. Its subjects 
were thus stimulated to engage m maritime enterprise, and tbe 
Mugudu fleet crossed the bay of Bengal to the island of Java, 
and introduced the Hindoo religion to its inhabitants either m 
the current of conquest or of commerce. Tho native histo¬ 
rians of that island fix the year 75 before our era as the time 
when they received Hmdooism from India. Many magxufi- 
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cent monuments attest the diffusion of this religion* besides 
the fact that the language of literature and devotion in 
Java is a form of the Sanscrit. In the fourth century a 
Chinese pilgrim recorded that the island was peopled by 
Hindoos; that in its portB ho fonnd vessels manned by 
Hindoo sailors which had sailed from the month of the 
{ranges to Ceylon, and from thence to Java, and were pro- 
paung to proceed on to China. A Hindoo government existed 
in Java till within the last 400 years, when it was subverted 
by the Mohoinedans. Hmdooism still continues to flourish in 
the neighbouring island of Bali, where the fourfold division of 
caste still survives, and widows are said still to ascend the 
funcial pile. Yet so signal has been the mutation of habits 
and opinions among the Hindoos of Indic^ that any Hindoo 
who might visit the country to which his ancestors carried 
the institutes of Ins religion, and in which they exist in 
greater integrity than in India itself, would not be permitted 
to remain within the pale of the caste. 

The Hindoo annalists affirm that about two 
centuries before our era, the brahmins “ regene¬ 
rated the Ugmkools,” literally the fiery generation, to fight 
•thoir battles with the boodhists. The real origin of this race 
is lost m hopeless obscurity, and we have only a poetical 
'version of their appearance, which may serve as an example 
of the mode in which Instoncal facts have been bequeathed 
to posterity, and of the difficulty of separating them from 
allegory. Ignorance and infidelity, we are told, had spread 
over the land; the sacred books were trampled under foot, 
and mankind had no refuge from the monstrous brood—of 
boodhists. At the summit of Mount Aboo dwelt the holy 
sages who had corned their complaints to the sea of curds, 
on which the father of creation was floating on the back of la 
hydra. He commanded them to return to Mount Aboo, and 
recreate the race of the kshetnyas—whom Purusnunu, an 
incarnation of the deity, had exterminated. They returned 
accordingly with the four chief divinities, and a multitude of 
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secondaiy gods The fountain of fire was punfied with water 
brought from the sacred stream of the Ganges. After tin* 
performance of expiatory rites, each of the four gods formed 
an image and cast it into the fountain, and there sprung up 
the four men who became the founders ot Rajpoot greatness. 
They were sent out to combat the monsters, who were 
slaughtered m great numbers, but as their blood touched the- 
ground fresh demons arose, upon wludi, the four gods stopped 
tiic multiplication of the race, by drinking up thou blood. 
The infidels thus became extinct; shouts of joy rent the 
skies; ambrosial showers descended from above, and the gods 
drove about the firmament m their cars, exulting m the victory 
they had gained, ft 

Expulsion or This allegory of the regeneration of theUgm- 
the boodhbtfl kools at the fire fountain, evidently points to some 
religious conversion, or some political revolution Of the- 
four divisions into which they branched, the Franuiras be¬ 
came the most powerful. Their dominions extended beyond 
the Nerlmdda, and comprehended all central and western 
India. The Indus formed their boundary on the west They 
carried their arms into the Deccan, and appear, in fact, t*v 
have been the first to extend the Hindoo religion and power 
to the south of the Nerbudda. As brahminism did not be¬ 
come predominant till after many bloody conflicts with 
boodhisrn, it is not improbable that it waa the alliance with 
the Ugmkools, which rendered the lirahmms triumphant, and 
enabled them to extend their religious power from tin 1 king¬ 
dom of Cunouj to the southern extremities of the peninsula.. 
The boodhists retreated in great numbers to Ceylon, carrying 
with them that passion for cave temples, for which they were 
distinguished. In that island they raised one of the moat 
stupendous monuments of human labour ui the world. Exca¬ 
vated by their exertions from the solid rock, we discover a 
senes of temples, of winch the largest is 140* feet long, 
90 wide, and 45 in height, and which contains a recumbent 
image of Boodb, 80 feet m length. The temples which the 



boodhists were constrained to relinquish were speedily occu¬ 
pied by the brahmins, and Vishnoo and Siva replaced Boodh. 
Cmtemjim Under the brahmins, the construction of these 
in India. cave temples was extended and improved Those 

which they erected at Ellora, in the Deccan, exceed in magni¬ 
ficence anything to be seen elsewhere. In a range of hiDs 
which extend five miles in the form of a horse shoe, we 
discover a range of grotto temples, two and often three 
stories in height. The most remarkable of them is the 
temple of Koilas, or the palace of Muhadovu. Here 
is to be found whatever is splendid ui architecture, or ex¬ 
quisite m sculpture The scene is crowded with staircases, 
Igidgcs, chapels, columns, porticoes, obelisks, and colossal * 
statues, all chiselled out of the solid nock. The sides of 
these Wonderful chambers arc covered with figures of the 
Hindoo gods and goddesses, and representations from the 
rlamaytm and the Muhabharut. The pantheon of Ellora 
acetns to have been the citadel of Hmdooism when it spread 
into the Deccan. The precise age of these magnificent exca¬ 
vations it is impossible to fix, but it must have been at some 
period during the ten or twelve centuries which elapsed 
between the subjugation of the boodhists, and the arrival of 
the Mahomedana, in the high and palmy state of Hin- 
'dooism, when the brahmins swayed the ecclesiastical soeptre 
of India without a rival or an enemy. 

The age of Yikramadityu follows the supposed 
subjection of the boodhists. He .is said to have 
beten descended from one of the TJgnikool chieftains, the 
>PnmnIra, uow*contracted to Puar. His reign began fifty-six 1 
T ycftttB before our era, and the ancient city of ‘Goj'ein was his 
capital. He is described as tbo greatest monarch of his age, of 
which there is the most satisfactory proof m the fact that his 
efra issiill current throughout Hindustan. He encouraged lite¬ 
rature 'beyond tall former ‘example. Be Invited learned 
brahmins from every .part of India, and rewarded them with 
magififleent presents, and they have prepaid him by investing 
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liim with immortality. They have exhausted the resoui'ccs 
of flattery in their attempt to describe the magnitude of his 
power, and have assured us, that without his permission the 
loadstone had no power over iron, or amber on the chaff of 
the field. So exemplary was his temperance, that while in the 
enjoyment of supreme power, he- constantly slept on a mat, 
winch, with a waterpot replenished from the spring, formed 
the whole furniture of his chamber. It is stated that while 
he extended his patrouage to tlic worship of the gods and 
goddesses, then rising into populanty, he himself continued 
to profess the old creed, and adored the one lufimtc and in¬ 
visible God. 

The birth of Fifty-six years after the accession of Vikruma- 
Jcitu chriit. dityu, ‘Jesus Christ, the promised Messiah, be¬ 
came incarnate in the land of Judea, and made an atonement 
for the sins of men, by offering lwnsolf as a sacrifice*. On the 
third day he rose from the dead, and after giving Ins dis¬ 
ciples a commission to proclaim to mankmd the glud tidings 
of salvation through his redemption, ascended to heaven. One 
of his disciples, St. Thomas, is generally supposed to have 
mtroduced Christianity into India, where he obtained many 
converts. The Hindoo legends present so many points of 
similarity with the facts of the New Testament, as to leave 
little doubt that the events connected with tlic life and death 
of the Saviour of mankind were widely disseminated through 
India, and embodied, though in a distorted form, w the 
writings of Hindoo poets and sages. * 

It is about this period that we find the Andras 
yh, Aadmi 4 

dynasty enjoying great power in the Gangetic 
provinces, and their fame extending even to Rome. They 
w$rc probably one of the families which successively filled the 
Mugudu throne. They appear to have gained it about twenty 
years before our era, and to have held it on till the year 436. 
The only notice of any of the monarchs of this lmc which has 
survived their extinction refers to Kuniu, whose fame was 
si>rcad to the islands of the eastern archipelago, which were 
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■probably visited by bis fleet. He stHl lives m the memory of 
posterity, sod a mao of extraordinary liberality is always 
compared to king Kumu. The centimes which elapsed 
between the decay of the Andras and the invasion of the 
Mahomedans are filled up by the historians with barren lists of 
dynasties and longs which can be turned to no account; and 
wc turn therefore from the history of Hindostan to the annals 
of the Deccan. 

Ruiy hirtoiy of The early history of the Deccan is less obseme 
tiw Deccan and less romantic than that of the northern division 
of India. All the traditions and records recognise in every 
province of it a period when the inhabitants did not profess 
the Hindoo religion Tlic brahmimcal writers describe them, 
as* mountaineers and foresters, goblins, tuid monsters; but 
there is evexy reason to conclude that they had reached a high 
degicc of civilization at a very early age. Ravnnu, when 
attached by Ramu, was the sovereign of a powerful and 
civilized state, which embraced not only the island of Ceylon, 
but the whole of the southern division of the peninsula; and 
his subjects were, doubtless, far more advanced in the arts 
and literature than the invaders. A Tamul literature existed 
before the introduction of brahmin ism , and some of the best 
authors m that language were of the tribe now stigmatised as 
panaray which incontestably proves that the panars were the 
aborigines of the country, and a highly cultivated people, who 
were reduced to subjection and degraded by the triumphant 
brahmhis. This remark applies to the group of tribes comprised 
in tho ancient Telmgana, Draviru and Kcrulu. 

ikttPuAyu The most ancient kingdoms of the Deccan 
■nd the choia* a pp ear fo j^ye been those of the Pandyas andjthe 

Cholas, established in the extreme South, where the Tamul 
language prevailed. Of the former, the seat of government, 
after having been twice removed, was fixed at Madura, where 
it was in existence m the tizne of Ptolemy, the great 
geographer of antiquity. In the ninth century the reigning 
family lost its consequence, but continued to linger in the 
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scene of its esrly power till 1786, when the last of that royal 
line was conquered by the nabob of Arcot. The kingdom of 
Ghola—which some identify with Coromandel—had Ganchi, 
or Conjeveram, fen* its capital, and retained its vigour for 
many centuries, and, about the eighth century, appears to 
have extended its- authority over a considerable portion of 
Qamata and Tcbngana. But its princes were driven back 
and confined to their former limits about the tenth century, 
and maintained a feeble existence; either as independent 
sovereigns, or as tributaries to the great Hindoo monarchy of 
Beejuyimgur, till the province was subdued m the middle of 
the seventeenth centmy by Shabjee, the father of Scvajee, 
the founder of Mahratta greatness. 

The .ancient division of Kerulu included Mala¬ 
bar and Camata, which are said to have been 
miraculously peopled with brahmins by their champion 
Purusr&mu, the renowned dcstroyci of the kshetnyus. Apart 
from this legend, it would appear that about the second cen¬ 
tury a colony of brahmins introduced themselves and their 
religion into this province, which they divided into sixty-four 
districts, and governed for a time by an ecclesiastical senate, 
over which a brahmin was chosen to preside every three 
years; but they were subsequently subjected to the Pandya 
kingdom. About the ninth century the country was broken 
into various principalities, one of the most important of which. 
Calient, was under the government of the Hindoo Zamonn 
when the Europeans first landed m Indio, under Vnkco do 
Gama, m 1498. Of the history of Tclmgana no authentic 
records have been discovered, but it appears that about the 
eleventh century the Belial dynasty attained 4 paramount 
power in this region. They dignified themselves with the 
tifle of Rajpoots, of the Yadoo branch, and at one period ex¬ 
tended their authonty over the whole of Camata, Malabar, and 
Telingana j but it was extinguished by the M&homcdaus in 
1310. The early annals of Orissa are equally 
indistinct. The authentic history of tho province 
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'«)oes not commence before the 3 ear 473* when the Kesari 
family obtained the throne, and held it tiU 1131- They were 
succeeded by the hue of Gungu-bungsu, who maintained their 
[xrwer till it was subverted by the Mahomedan in ljyU}. Of 
the Mahratta province there are only two facts distinctly 
visible in histoiy; the existence, more than twenty centimes 
ago, of the great commercial mart of Tagara, so well known 
to the Romans, which has been identified with Deogur, the 
modem Dowlutabad, and Vas the capital of a long line of 
rnonaiphs. The other event is the reign of Salivahun, All 
that is known of that prince, however, is that lie was the son 
of a potter, that he headed a Miccosaful insurrection, de- 
tlqpncd the reigning family, and established a monarchy bo 
l»owerful and extenwnc that it gave rise to an era which has 
survived him for eighteen centuries, and still continues cur¬ 
rent m the Deccan. 

rue najpoot While the Grangetic empire of the Andras was 
f wiiiy of crumbling to pieces, the Kajpoot family of Chittore, 

now settled at Oodyporc, was rising into notice. 
By the general suffrage of the Hindoos in the western pro- 
\ mcen its descent is traced from Loh, the eldest son of Ramu, 
the hero of the iiumayun, and it, therefore, claims pre¬ 
eminence among the Hindoo princes of India. The family 
originally migrated to the country of Surat, and fixed their 
lapital at Balabhipore. in the Gulf of Cambay. The town 
was'sacked about the year 524 by the son of Noslnrvan 'the 
just, khig of Persia, but the Rajpoot queen escaped the general 
destruction and took refuge m a cave, where she gave birth to 
a son, Goha. The youth subsequently established a king¬ 
dom at EdA*, and married the granddaughter of the Persian 
king, and of his queen, the daughter of Maurice, the Christian 
emperor of Constantinople. From Goha ore lineally descended 
the rajas of Oodyporc. u Thus,” remarks the historian of 
Rajpootantf, “ wo are lod to tho singular conclusion that the 
Hindoo soorujy or sun, the descendant of a hundred kings, the 
undisputed possessor of the honoure of Rama, tho patriarch 
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of the solar races from whom other Hindoo princes, before 
they can succeed to the throne of their fathers, must obtain 
the tduk, or sign of royalty and investiture, is in fact the 
offspring of a Christian princess." Eight pnnees succeeded 
Goha on the throne of Edur, the last of whom was pat to 
death by his sons while hunting, but his infant son, Bap}$a, 
was conveyed to the fortress of Bhanderc, and brought up 
among the shepherds. His mother aroused his ambition by 
revealing to him the secret of hit royal birth, and he im¬ 
mediately proceeded to the court of Chittore, together with 
the followers he had been able to collect, and was favourably 
received by the king, but the nobles took umbrage at the 
favour Bhown to an unknown youth. At this juncture a 
formidable foe cayac down upon the country, and the chiefs 
refused to furnish their feudal contingents, but Bappa offered 
without any hesitation to lead the national troops into the 
field. That enemy was tlic Mahomedans, who now for the 
first time advanced into the heart of a country destined in 
after tunes to form one of their most magnificent empires, 
niaeof Mahomed was bom at Mecca, in Arabia, in the 

msdan povw year 569, and at the age of forty, announced him¬ 
self a prophet commissioned by God to convert the human 
race to the “true faith,” by the agency of the sword. 
Having, by the force of his genius and eloquence, gained 
many proselytes in his native land, he raised an army of 
Arabs to subjugate the surrounding nations t6 his power and 
his creed, and commenced that career of conquest which was 
pursued by his successors with unexampled vigour and 
rapidity. Province after province, and kingdom after king¬ 
dom submitted to their arms, and in the brief pdHod of half 
a century, they had subverted or shaken the political institu¬ 
tions of the west. From the birth of Mahomedanism, its vota¬ 
ries were animated with the resolution to establish, by force 
of aims, a universal monarchy in which there should be but 
one law civil and religious, one prophet and one creed. Every 
Mueulman who^feU in this warfare, was promised a residence 
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in paradise in the society of the black-eyed houns. It was 
not to be expected, that when the M Faithful, 91 as they were 
termed, had conquered Africa and Spain, subverted the 
Persian empire, and looked on Europe as already their own, 
the rich provinces of India, which had been for ages the prey 
of every mvader, should escape their notice, 
pint Knhome- Within a few years after the death of Mahomed, 

duo inmion the Caliph Omar founded Bussorab, at the estuary 
of the Tigris, and despatched an army into the province of 
Sindc. The invasion was repeated under his successors, bnt 
it was not till the days of Wahd, that any successful effort 
was made to obtain a footing in the country. Between the 
yctys 703 and 7J5, he not only made an entue conquest of 
the province, but coined his victorious army to the banks of 
the Ganges. It was the generals of this caliph who crossed 
the Straits of Gibialtai, planted the standard of the crescent 
on the soil of EurufK 1 , and subdued Spam m a single campaign. 
So lofty was the ambition which animated the early successors 
of Mahomed, that tbeir arms were triumphant at the same 
time on the banks of the Ebro and the Ganges, and they 
aspired to the conquest both of Europe and India Three 
years after the invasion of Wahd, his general Mahomed ben 
Cossim overran the kingdom of Guzcrat, and called on every 
city either to embrace the creed of the prophet, or to pay 
tribute. In case of refusal, the fighting men were put to tbc 
sword, and the women and children reduced to slavery, but 
the cultivators, ortizans, and merchants are said to have suf¬ 
fered little molestation. Cossim at length advanced to 
Chittore, when the young Bappa placed himself at the head 
of the Rajpodt army, and not only completely defeated him, 
but expelled him from India. On his return to Chittore, 
Bappa was hailed by the nobles and people as tbeir deliverer, 
and advanced to the throne, and from him are descended the 
ranas who now reign at Oodypore. After having governed 
the country for many years with great success, he abandoned 
his kingdom and his religion, and marched with his troops 
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across the Indus to Khorasau, where he mamod many Ma- 
homedan wives, and left a numerous progeny. 

Renewed attack It was about tins period that the Prtrmura 
<m ewttort. family, which had niled for many oentuncs at 

Oojein, is supposed to have lost its authority m tho north of 
India, and other kingdoms rose on its rums. The Tuars 
occupied the districts around Delhi, and mado that city their 
capital. Guzerot became independent, and was governed at 
firstly the Ghouras and then by the Solankis. The Rajpoot 
annalists state, that in the days of Khoman, the great 
grandson of Bappa, whose reign extended from 812 to 836. 
Uhittore was agam invaded by the Mahomed.ins under 
Mahmoon, the governor of Khorasau, piobably the son ol, the 
celebrated Caliph, Haroim-ul-Rashid, the contemporary and 
friend of Charlemagne. The other princes m the north* of 
India hastened to the assistance of the Rajpoots against the 
common memy, and tlm national baid gives an animated 
description of the different tribes who composed the chivalry 
of the north on tlus occasion. With the aid of these allies, 
Khoman defeated and expelled the Musulmnns, with whom 
he is said to have fought no fewer than twenty-four engage¬ 
ments. For a century and a half after this period, wc hear 
of no further Makomedan invasion, and it cannot hut appear 
a very notable circumstance, that while the followers of the* 
Prophet completely subjugated Persia and Spain in two or 
three campaigns, the resistance which they mot in then early 
encounters with the Hindoos was so compact and fesolute, 
that nearly three centuries elapsed after the first invasion, 
before they could make any permanent impression on India. 

The only authentic event to be further noticed 

Hw nniw q] 

bntoihu in previous to the irruption of Mahmood of Ghuzni, 
fc8aL relates to tho kingdom of Bengal. Cunouj, tho 
cradle and the citadel of IEndooism, hod recovered its impor¬ 
tance under a new dynasty. Adisoor, of the Vidyu, or medical 
race of hangs then ruling Bengal, and holding ite court at 
Nuddco, became dissatisfied with tho ignorance of his priests* 
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and apphod to the king 1 of Cunonj for a supply of brahmins 
well versed In the Hindoo fth&sters and observances. That 
monarch, about nine centuries ago sent him five brahmins, 
from whom all the brahminioal families in Bengal trace t their 
descent; while the kaynsts, the next in order, derive their 
origin from the five servants who attended the priests. 


CHAPTER IT. 


«$OH TlfK DYNASTY OF GIITjPKT TO TTtAT OP TOGUT.U1C, 

1009—1321. 


„ We have now reached the period "when the 

Movements in 1 

Khonuan «uki Mahomedan empire m India may be s*ud to have 
had a substantial beginning 

The opulent regions of Khorasan and Transoxiaua had 
been conquered by the Arabs in the first century of the hejira, 
and continued under the government of the lieutenants of 
the Caliphs, for more than 180 yearn. But after the death of 
liaroun-ul-Raslud, the most illustrious of that line of punces, 
their authority began to decline, and the different pi evinces 
aspired to independence*, till at length, little, if an} thing 
remained* of the once splendid empire of the Caliphs, except 
the city of Bagdad and its immediate dependent ic** Among 
the governors who thus assumed royalty, was Ismael Samam, 
«v Tartar and a Turk, who seized on Transnxiana and Kho- 
rasan as well as Afghanistan, about the ycai 862, and fixed the 
scat of his government at Bokhara. This dynast}”, called that v 
of the Samamdes, flourished for about 120 years. The fifth 
prince of the* line, had a Tartar slave of the name of Alup- 
tngeen, a man of good sense and courage, who rose tlirgugh 
the gradations of office to the government of Candahar, or 
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or Grhuzni. On the death of his patron, a controversy arose 
about the succession, and Aluptugecn voted against his son, 
who was, however, raised to the throne by the other chiefs. 
Aluptugeen having thus incurred his resentment, retreated to 
Ins own government, and declared himself independent; and 
after defeating two armies sent against him, was allowed to 
remain unmolested. He had purchased a slave of Turkistan, 
pf the name of Subuktugccn, wlio, though claiming descent 
from the illustrious Persian dynasty of the Sassamdes had 
been reduced to the most abject poverty. Ills master, # who 
had discovered great powers of mind m him, gradually raised 
him to such trust and power, that lie became the first subject 
in the kingdom, and in 976 succeeded to the throne. f 

Hindoo* attack TJie provinces m the extreme north of India, and 
tiutniktugeen, more particularly the Punjab, had for many cen¬ 
turies been linked with the fortunes and policy of 
Cabnl and Caodahai which lay to the west of the Indus. Hence, 
the establishment of a powerful Mahomedan kingdom, under a 
vigorous ruler, at no greater distance from tlic froutiei of India 
than Ghuzni, gave no little disquietude to Jeypal, the Hindoo 
chief of Lahore. He determined to anticipate any designs w Inch 
Subuktugccn might form on India, and crossed the Indus 
with a large army to Liigliman, at the entrain* 1 of the valley 
which extends from Peshawnr to Cabul, wlieie lie was met by 
tliat prince. While the two armies faced each other, a violent 
tempest of wind, rain, and thunder arose, which is said to 
have terrified the superstitious soldiers of Jeypal to such a 
degree, as to constrain him to sue for an accommodation, that 
ho might escape to his own country. The Hindoo was the 
aggressor, and the treaty was not granted except on the 
surrender of fifty elcphantB, and the promise of a large sum 
•of money. The envoys of Subuktugccn followed Jeypal to 
Lahore for payment, but on hearing that his opponent had 
been obliged to march towards the west to repel an invasion, 
he was disposed to withhold it. The brahmins, says the 
native historian, stood on the right of the throne, and urged 
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him to refuse tlie tribute, since there was nothing to be any 
longer apprehended from Ghuznij while his kshetnyu officers, 
standing on tho left, reminded him of the sufferings beyond 
tlie Indus which had extorted the contribution, and, ^bove 
all, of his royal word which he had pledged to the Mahome¬ 
tan prince. In an evil hour, Jeypal listened to the priests, 
and imprisoned the envoys. Subuktugeen speedily disposed 
of his enemies m the west, and marched with a large army 
towards the Indus, breathing vengeance against the author 
of the moult. Jeypal, notwithstanding Itis perfidy, succeeded 
in enlisting tlie aid of the lungs of Delhi, Ajmere, Calinjer, 
and Cunonj, and advanced across the Indus, it is said, with 
100,000 horse and countless infantry. The Hindoos were 
utterly routed, and pursued to the banks of # tho river. Su¬ 
buktugeen found a nch plunder m their camp, and obliged 
all the tribes up to the Indus to submit to Ins authority. 

Subuktugeen died m 997, and was succeeded, m 

Hfthmood'B flnt ° , _ _ , , , , 

md second the first instance, by Ins son Ismael, but he was 
iTtuptton, looi m ft few months by his brother, the 

renowned Malunood of Gliuzm, who inflicted the severest 
blow on the Hindoo power which it had cv#r experienced 
^mcc its onginal establishment in India. From his early youth 
Mahmood had accompanied his father in his numerous expedi- 
lions, and thus acquired a passion and a talent for war. He 
succeeded to tho resources of the kingdom at the age of thirty, 
burning w ith ambition to t enlarge its boundaries. Having 
spent the fir?t four years of his reign in consolidating his 
government w«?st of the Indus, he cast his eye on the nch 
plains of Hindoatan filled idolaters, and invested with a 
romantic interest. In addition to the wealth he might acquire, 
She glory of extending the triumphs of Jf^homedanism through 
new and unknown regions, possessed an irresieuiJ? chanq* 
for his mind. He began his crusade against the Hindoos in 
the year 1001’, and conducted no fewer than twelve expedi¬ 
tions against the northern provinces, which, being held by 
i arions independent princes, fell an easy prey to his arms. 
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lie left Gliuzrn in August with 10,000 chosen horse, and was 
met at Peehawur by his father’s old antagonist, Jeypal, who 
was totally defeated, and taken prisoner, but released on the 
promjec of paying tnbute. According to the Persian histo¬ 
rian, it was a custom or law of the Hindoos that a prince 
who had boon twice defeated by the Mahomedan arms was 
considered unworthy to reign. Jeypal, therefore, resigned 
the throne to his son Annngpal, and dosed the misfortunes 
of his reign by ascending the funeral pyrc m regal state. 
Some of the chiefs subordinate to Lahore, however, refused 
to pay the contributions demanded of them, among whom 
was the raja of Bhutnerc, situated at the northern extremity 
of the Bikaneei desert. The Sultan proceeded against f him ; 
tlie fort was tajeen after a siege of three days, and the pnnee, 
to avoid falling into the handB of the victor, fell upon lus own 
sword. 


nit t'dni and Mahmood’s third expedition was undertaken to 
fourth asjiedi- subdue Daood, whom he had left governor ot 
tiom, loon b. but who, under the encouragement of 

Annngpal, had revolted against his master. Mooltan ms 
invested for spvcn days, but an irruption of the Tartars from 
beyond the Ostia, constrained Mahmood to accept the sub,, 
missions of the governor. Having succeeded m drivmg^t&e 
Tartars back to their Boats, he returned to India on his fourth 
expedition to chastise Annngpal for ^tihe revolt he mbti- 
Jgated, and for his treated perfidies That pnp.ee had bent 
envoys to the Hindoo monafehs m the north ot Hftidostan to 


t 


the kings of Oojoin, C&hnjer, Gwalio* Otgiouj, Delhi, and 
Ajrtme, trho formed a coufc/W ufclon Bn d MsemWed the 
^gafgest ‘ttittay hl(3 'as y^t taken tlie field agakiM the 

MHboriiedafis. ^iirffindAo 'women are said to have melted 


tflBfr 'giSd orthmfetits arid sold their jewels to rinpporl 
Ihe twfT, whidh irtts efinBldeted holy. The Hindoo troope agair 
Ansaed tftfe-IhdtlH tind-ndveebcd to Peehawdr, WhOro the twi 
tinhies were'feneanfped dppdBitfe to each othbr for fWty'days 
’before -joining -iAsnc. Mbhttibod at dfehgtk eOrinnefided th« 
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enga g ement by a large body of offehers, but they wefe driven 
bade with the loss of 5,000, by tlie impetuosity of the bare¬ 
headed and bare-footed Gukkere, a tnbe of savages, living 
in the hills and fastnesses to the cast of the Indus, thcjmccB- 
tors of the modem Jaute. The battle was long doubtful, but 
was at length decided by the fliglit of the wounded elephant 
or Anungpal, when the whole body of Hindoos, no longer 
having their lcadci before their eyes, dispersed in, utter dis¬ 
order, leaving 20,000 dead on the held Mahno ood deter¬ 
mined to allow them no time to rally, but on reaching the 
Punjab found their diRcomlituro so complete so as to afford 
Capture of him leisure foi a plundering expedition to the 
xasmt-ou, loos temple or Nftgarcote, north-wc6t of Lahore, a 

place of peculiar sanctify, built dVcr a natural flame which 


issued from the mountain, and was the ougm of its religious 
ivnown. It was so strongly fortified as to be deemed impreg¬ 
nable , it was therefore selected ns the depository of the 
wealth of the neighbourhood, and was said at this trine t«> 
contain a groatei quantity of gold, silver, precious stones, and 
pearls than was to be found in the treasury of any prince on 
earth. It was, however, captured with oasc f and Mahmood 
in said to have carried away 700 manns of gold and silver 
plate, 200 mantis of pure gold m ingots, and 200 Tnauns of 
jewels. His next expedition was directed against Thanewir, 
about sixty miles from Delhi, one of the most ancient and 
Capture of opulent shrines in the north of India Anungpal 
TJuiaerar, igu Bcn ^. k 1B brother to entreat the sultan to spare 
the temple which was held m the -same ^iteration by the 
Hindoos as Mecca was by the Mahomedftns. Mahmood 
replied, that the religion of the prophet inculcated this pre¬ 
cept that the reward of his followers fn heaven wctald to in 
proportion to the diffusion of its tenets and the extermination 
of idolatry. H« mission to India was to 'root out the idols; 
how then corid lie spare Thanesur* The Hindoo 


.^6 


wnte therefore summoned to its drift***. j-j-j- - j; 

. ,, , . -—i ** mm ueroro then 

T T in a dll ffie costly fcfeges, 

T rfirim*. ^ .wealth, together V^tl, %00,<ioo captives were 
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sent off to Grhuzni, wliieh now began to wear the appearance 
of a Hindoo city. 

captore or During the next three years Mahmood wa$ cn- 
Cono 1 ^ 1 ® 17 gaged in two expeditions to Cashmere, of minor 
consequence—reckoned the seventh and eighth; after which 
he subdued the whole of Traiifloxiana, and extended ids 
dominion to tho Caspian sea. In the year 1017 he resolved to 
penetrate to the heart of Hmdostan, and assembled an army of 
100,000 horso and 20,000 foot, drawn chiefly from the recently 
conquered provinces, the inhabitants of which were allured 
to his standard by the love of plunder and of adventure. He 
set out from Pcshawur, and passed throe months in skirting 
the lulls, after which he marched southward, and presented 
himself unexpectedly before the city of Cunouj, which had 
been renowned in Hindoo history for twenty centuries The 
description given of its grandeur, both by Hindoo and 
Mahomcdan writers, staggcife our belief, more especially \\ lien 
we consider the limited extent of the kingdom, and the rose 
with which it was subdued on this occasion. Its standing 
army is said to have consisted of 80,000 men in armour, 30,000 
horsemen, with quilted mail, and 500,000 well equipped in¬ 
fantry. The city, moreover, is reported to have contained 
00,000 families of musicians. The raja, taken unawareB, was 
constrained to submit, and to enter into an alliance with the 
sultan, who remained m the city only three days and then 
fumed his steps towards Muttra. This ecclesiastical city, the 
birth-place of the deified hero Knshnu, was filled with temples, 
and the shrines blazed with jewels. But it fell an easy prey * 
to the Mahomedans, and was given up to plunder for twenty 
days, during which the idols were melted down or demolished. 
Some of the temples, however, were spared, on account either 
of their matchless beauty, or their solidity. “Here are a 
thousand edifices,” writes the sultan, “ as firm as the creed 
q* faithful—most of them of marble, besides innumerable 

tempos. Bueli "Ij C ould «ot b© constructed under two 

centuries." After capturing many other towns, and ravaging 
many districts, Mahmood at length returned to Ghuzni, laden 
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with plandcr and captive tf; and the latter became so common 
as not to be worth more than two rupees a head. • 

Passing over two expeditions of less moment, 
we come to the last and most celebrated m which 
Muhin nod was engaged, and which is considered by the 
Mahomcdana as the model of a religions crusade—the capture 
and plunder of Somnath. This shrine was at the time one of 
tlio most wealthy and celebrated m India. It is affirmed that 
at the period of an eclipse it was crowded with 200,000 pilgrims, 
that it was endowed with the rent of 2,000 villages, and that 
the image was daily [bathed with water, brought from the 
Muerod stream of the Ganges, a distance of 1,000 miles. Its 
establishment consisted of 2,000 brahmins, 300 barbers to 
shave the pilgrims when their ^ ows were accomplished, 200 
musicians, and 300 courtesans. To reach the temple Mah¬ 
moud was obliged to cioss the desert with his army, 350 
miles in extent, by no moans the least arduous of his exploits, 
lie upjiciiTcd unexpectedly before the capital of the province,, 
and the raja, though considered one of the most powerful 
princes m India, was constrained to abandon it and take to 
flight. Pursuing his route to the temple the sultan found it 
situated on a peninsula connected with the mam land by a 
fortified isthmus, winch was manned at every point with 
soldiers. As he appioached it, a herald issued from the portal 
and menaced the invader with destruction in the name of the 
god Mahmoud ordered his aichers to dear the fortifications; 


the dcfttidtTB retnod to the temple, and prostrating them¬ 
selves before' the linage supplicated with tears for help. 
Tlie next day there was a general charge by the Mahomcdan 
troops; but the Hindoos were roused to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm, and vigorously repulsed the assailants. On the, 
third day the chiefs in the neighbourhood assembled their 
troops for the defence of the shrine. The battle raged with 
great fury, and "was for a time doubtful. The Mahomcd&ns 
began to waver, when the sultan prostrated himself to implore 
the Divine assistance, as he was accustomed to do in eyeiy 
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emergency; and then leajung into the saddle cheered on hm 
♦oops. Asliamed to abandon a princo under whom they had 
eo often fought and bled, they rushed on their enemies with 
an impetuosity which nothing could withstand. Five thousand 
Hindoos fell under thoir sabre#, and the remainder rushed to 
their boats On entering the temple Mahmoud was struck 
with its grandeur. The lofty roof was supported by fifty- 
six pillars, curiously carved and richly studded with precious 
stones. The external light was excluded, and the shrine wos 
lighted by a single lamp, suspended by a golden chain, the 
lustre of which was reflected from the minacious jewels with 
winch the walls were embossed. Facing the entrance stood 
the lofty idol five yards m height, two of which were bunod 
in the ground. rMahmnod ordered it to he bioken up, iilion 
the brahmins catt themselves at bin feet and ottered an 
immense sum to ransom it. His courtiers besought him to 
accept the oder, and ho hesitated for a moment, but lie soon 
recovered himself, and exclaimed that lie would 1 at hoi 1 o 
known as the destioyei than the sellei of images lie then 
struck the idol with his mace; his soldiers followed the ex¬ 


ample; and the figure, which was hollow, speedily bnrst umlci 
then blows, mid jHiuied foyth a quantity of jewels and 
diamonds, greatly exceeding in value the sum winch had been 
offered for its redemption The wealth acquired m this ex¬ 
pedition exceeded that of any wlueli had pic coded it, mid tin 
mind is bewildered with the enumeration of ticasiucs and 
jewels estimated by the maun. The sandal-wood* gates oi 
Somnath were sent as a trophy to Glraziu, where they i c- 
auained for eight centimes, till they were bi ought back to 
India in a triumphal procession by a Clumtuui rulci. 

_ r . Mahraood was so charmed with the beauty and 

the feitihty of the country around Somnath, that 
he proposed at one tunc to make it the seat of lus 
empire, and likewise to construct a navy to be sent in search 
of the pearls of Ceylon, and the gold of Pegu. But he had 
the wisdom to relinquish these projects, and, having placed a 
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prince of his own choice on tlic throne of Guzerat, returned 
to Ghussm, after a toilsome and perilous march through the 
desert. Two-years after, lira power reached its culminating 
point by the conquest ol Pcisia, but his leputatSm was 
tarnished liy the slaughter of snmo thousands of the in¬ 
habitants of Ispahan, who had obstinately resisted his aims. 
This execution was the more lcmarkablc, as in all Ins cam¬ 
paigns m India, ho never shed the blood of a Hindoo, except 
111 the hc.it of battle, or*in a siege. Soon after his return 
from this expedition, lie expired at his capital m the year 
1080, and m the sixtieth of Ins age. Two days before his 
death, lie caused all the gold and silver and. jewels of which 
he had despoiled India, to be spread out bcfoie him, that he 
might feast Ins eyes foi the last time with the sight, and 
then buist into team. The next day he commanded his army, 
inlautiv, cavalry, and elephants, to be drawn up m review 
heroic* him, and wept at the prospect or leaving thorn. 

MahmooJ was the gicatcst pi nice of Ins time, the Ma- 
liomcdnns, melted, consider him the greatest prince of any 
,ige. He had all the elements of greatness, exemplary pru¬ 
rience, boundless activity, and great courage. ITis success in 
war lias given him the highest military leputation, while the 
perfect order winch prevailed thioughout lus vast dominions, 
notwithstanding Ins frequent absence in the field, proves that 
ho likewise possessed the greatest talent for civil affairs. 
His coqrt was the most magnificent in Asia; his taste in 
architect 1 o was moio particularly developed aftei his return 
from Ciuioiij and Mutt 1 a, when he determined to make Ills 
own capital worthy of his empire. He erected a mosque of 
granite and maible, called the Celestial Bride, which filled 
every beholder with astonishment, and became the wonder of 
Central Asia. His nobility vied with him m the erection of 
magnificent buildings, and in a short time the metropolis - 
which had been a mere collection of hovels, was ornamented 
with mosques, porches, fountains, reservoirs, acqucducts and 
palaces, beyond any other city in the cost. He has been 
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charged with avance, but if ho was rapacious in acquiring 
health, he was noble and judicious m the employment of it. 
Few Mahomedan pnnccs have ovei equalled lnm in the en¬ 
couragement of learning. ITc founded a umvewity at 
Ghuzni, and furnished it with a laigc collection of \ alualilo 
manuscripts, and a museum of natmal curiosities. lie set 
aside a lac of rupees a year for pensions to learned men, and 
his munificence brought together u larger assembly of literary 
genius than was to bo found in arty other Asiatic court. In 
the spaco of thirty years, he extended his dominions fiom the 
Persian gulf to the sea of Aral, and fiom the mountains of 
Curdestau to the banks of the Sutlcge; yet while in jxwBee- 
sdon or this great empire, he considered it Ins highest glory 
to be designated 1 the “image-brcakci 

Honood, Mahmood left two sons, twins; the eldest, 

1030 1040 Mahomed, had recommended himself to Ins fatlioi 
by his gentleness and docility, and was nominated Iunbyicccb- 
soi . The youugci Musaood had become popular with the 
nobles and the army, liy lus martial qualities, and within live 
months of his fathei's decease, maichcd to Glmzm, deprived 
hiB brother of his throne and his sight, and made himself 
king. In the year 1034 lie conducted an expedition to Cash- 
mcic, winch lie subdued, but was recalled to the defence of 
his donumons by the irruption of a lioidc of Tmki-Tartars, 
denominated Seljuks. IIis father had on one occasion de¬ 
feated them, but he let them off on easy tenns, and they 
rccrosscd the Oxus m such numbers as to tin eaten tile safety 
of Ins empire. Among the generals now sent to oppose their 
progichs, was Jey-sen, the cqmmatidei of Munaood’s Indian 
battalions, from which we infer, that even at that early period 
.the Mahomedan invaders found the Hindoos ready to enlist 
under their banners, and even to crofcg the Indus and fight 
their battles. The Seljuks offered their submission and wore 
admitted to terms, which only served to mcrefcsc their am¬ 
bition and cupidity; Musaood was impatient to renew Ins 
attacks on the Hindoos, but yaa opposed by adi ice of his 
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wisest councillors) who represented to him that the incessant 
encroachments of the Seljuks required his exclusive attention. 
He persisted, however, in marching to India, where he 
captured the fortress of Hansi, but was recalled by^ fresh 
invasion of the ever-restlcss Seljuks. Musaood appointed hia 
son governor of tho two provinces of Mooltan and Lahore, 
which were now permanently annexed to Ghuzni, and marched 
against the invaders in person, but after two years of inde¬ 
cisive warfare, Togiul Beg, the great Scljuk chief, advanced 
up to the gates of Ghuzni. At length, the two armies met on 
equal terms, when HuBaood was deserted in the field by some 
of his Tuiki followers, and totally and irretrievably defeated. 
He then resolved to withdraw to India, m the hope of being 
able quietly to retrieve his fortunes m that qpimtry. But his 
sumy was totally disoigamzcd, and, on crossing tho Indus, 
deposed him, and restored Ins brother Mahomed to the throne. 
The blindness of that, pnneo rendered him incapable of con¬ 
ducting the government, and lie transferred it to his son, 
Ahmed, whose first act was to put the dethroned Musaood to 
death—m the tenth yeai of his reign. 

r , Moodud, the son of Musaood was at Balkh, 

Succession of 

kings, watching the movements of tho Seljuks, when 

1640 —11 id h e heard of the assassination of his father, and 
hastened to Ghuzni, where he was saluted kmg. lie then 
set out for Hindustan, and at Lughman encountered the forces 
of Mahomed and Ahmed, who were defeated and slam. The 
Seljuks took advantage of these troubles to push their con¬ 
quests, and having assembled at Nieliapore, placed the crown 
upon the brows of their chief, Togrul Beg. and divided th 
country they had conquered, and that which they intended to 
occupy, into four parts; but Modood was able not only to 
maintain lumsclf m Ghuzni, but to recover Tra^soxiana. 
Meanwhile, the kmg of Delhi took advantage of his absence, 
and, as the Mahomedan historian observes, “ those, who like 
foxes, dared not creep from their holes, now put on the aspect 
of lions.” A large army of Hindoos was assembled. Tha- 
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ncsur, llscnsi, and tho Malioniedan possessions south of the 
Sutlege were 1 ©covered, and Nagarcotc fell after a siege of 
four months. The idol winch Maliinood demolished had been 
miraculously jneservod—so at least it was announced—--and 
was now disuncicd hy the brahmins, and installed, the 
oracle was re-established, and the shrine was again enriched 
by the gifts of jinnccs and people. All tho othei temples 
whioh had been subverted wine lestoied, and recovered their 
sanctity. The Hindoos, Hushed with success, thought them¬ 
selves strong enough to expel the followers of the Pm phot 
uom tfie soil of India, and pi needled to lay seigc to Lalioie, 
but after bescigmg it sc\ca mouths, woio dmeu back hy a 
vigorous sally of the besiegeJ Modood expned at <«hu/ui, 
after a reign uf lime years, iu 1019, and \.«is succeeded by 
foui monarch s m succession, whoso ms.gnilieaut leigns ex¬ 
tended over run© years. Then came Ibrahim, mlOoh, leniaik- 
able for Ins mildness and devotion, w hose lust ad % as to make 
peacewitli theSeljuks. and to confilm them m possession of all 
the territories they liodusuipcd lie extended the fast ol the 
Ramzan to tlnce months, lie attended iolig:on« lectiues, and 
bore patiently with priestly icbuke*; lie gave aw .13 huge 
sums in charity, he presented two copies or the Km an of Ins 
own beautiful penmanship to the (kihpli, and then died, after 
a reign of forty years, loading tluity-hix tons and forty 
daughters. The imgn of his suit, Musa nod the Hocnud, ex¬ 
tended ovei sixteen years, and tlie throne descended on I 11 & 
death to his son Arslan, who immediately itnpiisnncd all Ins 
brothers. One of then liuiuhei, By lam, was, howovoi, bo 
fortunate as to cscajk; to lus maternal uncle, the Seljuk 
monarch, who inarched against ArsLui, and defecated him, 
placing Byiaiu on tlie tlnone. But on the retirement of the 
Seljuk ayny, Arslan returned and expelled Byram, and was 
111 turn displaced a second tune by Saujaf, the Seljuk general, 
and soon after overtaken and put to death; Byram, finally 
ascended the throne in 1118. • 

liyrmm, tiic ij* & Byi am governed the kingdom with great wisdom 
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kfni; at Ohngoi, and moderation, and like all tlio monarcha of 
1118a kiB lmc, extended a liberal patronage to men 

of learning. Towards the close of lus reign, which reached 
thirty-five years, he was involved in a feud with tile (uler of 
Ghore, which cost him his life and his crown. IIis family was 
expelled from Ghuzm, and the scat of his kingdom transferred 
to Lahore, which his son, Khusro, governed for seven yeara, 
and then bequeathed to his son, Khusro Malik, under whom 
all the provinces which had ever been held by the Makome- 
dans, cast of tlio Indus, wore lecovcrcd. Ills reign extended! 
to twenty-seven years, when he was overpowcicd by Mahomed,, 
of Ghoie, m 1186, and with him tlio family of Subuktugccn 
became extinct, at the close of the usual cycle of 200 years* 
xiie (ijniuty The dynasty of Ghoie, which cuiperseded that of 
i.f(»hon Ghuzni, and rapidly extended its dominion from 
ilie Caspian Sea to the Ganges, was flattered by Mahomedaa 
poets and historians with an ancient and honourable lineage^ 
bat tlic founder of the fumily was Eiz-ood-dcon Hussein, a. 
native or Afghanistan, of little note He entered the service 
of Musaood, the king of Ghuzm, and lose m lus favour, until 
lie obtained the hand of Ins daughter, and with it the princi¬ 
pality of Ghore. His son, Kootub-ood-deen, espoused the 
daughter of Byram, who put him to death in consequence of 
some family disputes. Scif-ood-doen, lus brother, took up anna 
to revenge the murder, and captured Ghuzm, from which Byram 
retreated in haste. Seif-ood-doen, who had sent hack the 
gieater part of his army, failed to conciliate lus new subjects^ 
and Byram was encouraged to return. He succeeded in 
defeating and capturing his opponont, whom he put to death 
under every circumstance of ignominy. His brother, Alla- 
ood-doen, on lieariug of this tragio event, marched with a 
numerous uimy to Ghuzm, thirsting to revenge thc^ murder* 
A long and bloody battle was fought under the walls of the 
city, winch ended m the utter rout of Byram’s army, and 
his retreat to India, dui mg the progress of which, fatigue 
and misfortune put an end to his life. Alla-ood-deen 
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entered Ghuzm, and gave up this city, then the noblest in 
Asia, to indiscriminate plunder for three, and, according to 
some historians, for seven days. The superb monuments of 
the kings of Ghuzm were destroyed, and the palaces of the 
nobles sacked, while the most distinguished and venerable 
men in the city were earned into captivity. Whatever pro¬ 
vocation Alla-ood-dccn may have reeen ed in the murder of 
his brother, the savage vengeance wreaked on tins magnifi¬ 
cent capital, has fixed an indelible sLnjii on Ins memory, and 
led the historians to stigmatize him as the M incendiary of 
the world.’* 

Aiiarood-deea Alla-ood-dccn, aftci having satiated his fury 
Ghmy, H 62 . Ghuzm, returned to lus capital at Fcrozc- 
khoh, but was immediately summoned by Sultan Sail jar to 
make good the tribute winch had been usually j>aid by bin 
predecessor, By ram. The "demand was refused, and the 

Seljuk Sanjar immediately marched to Glvuzni, and defeated 
and captuicd Alla-ood-decn But on licai mg that lus own 
lieutenant m Kliansm hud revolted, and invited the Klntaiih, 
a Tartar horde, who had been dnven from the north of China, 
to assist hun, Sanjar replaced Alla-ood-dccn on the Ghuzm 
throne, and marched against this new enemy, by whom lie 
was defeated. lie was enabled, howcvci, to recover lus 
strength, but was brought into collision with anolhci tube u! 
Tartars, generally called the Euz, and though lie assembled 
100,000 men m the field was totally routed, and made prmonci 
He died in the course of three years, in llfiG, and mth him 
ended the power which tlic Scljuks had been a century in 
building up. Alla-ood-deen died in the same year, and was 
succeeded by lus sou, an amiable but inexperienced youth, 
who was killed m the course of the year by one of his own 
nobles, lylien Ins cousin, Gheias-ood-decn, mounted the 
throne, and associated his own brother, Shahab-ood-dcen, 
known in history as the renowned Mahomed 
deem iiw Ghory, with him m the government. It is a most 

singular circumstance that in that age of violence, when the 
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love of power overcome all natural affections, and instigated 
men to the murder of fathers, and brothers, and kindred, 
Mahomed should have continued faithful m allegiance to his 
feeble brother for twenty-nine years. It was he who founded 
the second Mahomedan dynasty at Delhi, generally known as 
the house of Chore. 

, Mahomed Glioiy was the real founder of Maho- 

StaCe of tho 

Hindoo prince*, mcdan power m India; and it may therefore be of 
,n 1191 service to glance at the condition of the Hin doo 
thrones in the noitli, immediately on tho eve of their ex¬ 
tinction. Tin 1 king of Cunouj, of the Korah family, had 
L>een compelled to make Ins submission, as already stated, 
to Sffthmood of Gliuzm, which excited the indignation of the 
neiglibouimg Ilmdoo princes, who expelled him from the 
thione, and put him to death. The kingdom was then oc¬ 
cupied by the ltathoie tribe of the Rajpoots, and five pnnccs 
of that line had governed it, when it was finally absorbed by 
the Maliomcdans. The kings of Benares, who boro the 
{latrnuymic of Pal, and professed the Boodhist religion, attained 
great power, and one of them is said to have extended his 
conquests to Onssa. The family, however, became extinct 
before the invasion of Mahomed GUory, when the king of 
Bengal seized (Jour and Behar, and tho king of Gunouj, the 
western districts of Benares, which greatly increased his 
power and his arrogance. In the west, the kingdom of 
(Juzerat was governed by the family of Bhagilas, who were 
general Qr found m alliance with the kingdom of Cunouj. 
Ajmcrc, then a powciful Aonarchy, was governed by the 
Cholians, and always sided with the sovereigns of Delhi, of 
the Tuar dynasty The last king of this line having no son 
adopted his grandson, Prithiraj, the offspring of his daughter 
who was married to the king of Ajmere. The king of Cunouj 
refused to acknowledge the superiority which hod been con¬ 
ceded to tho kings of Delhi; and they were engaged m in¬ 
cessant warfare. Thus, at the penod when Mahomed Ghory 
was preparing to extirpate the Hindoo power, in the north of 
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India, its princes, instead of combining against the common 
foe, wore engaged m mutual hostilities, or alienated from 
cadi other by family jealousies. Hindostan was divided into 
two inqconcilable parties—the one comprising Guzcrat and 
Cunouj, the othei Delhi, the Chohan of Ajmere, and the 
Hindoo raja of Cliittuie. It is assorted by some native 
authors that Jcychunder, the king of Cunouj, impelled by 
hatred of the young king of Delhi, invited Mahomed tiliory to 
invade India, but the evidence of tins act of treason is doubt¬ 
ful, and tho Maliomedan put ice required no prompting to an 
enterpuze of such huge promise. But it is certain that the 
king of Cunouj assumed the nriogaut title of lord pai amount 
of India, and resolved to support his pretensions by vclebratpig 
the magnificent sacrifice of the Iiolm*. The other piuiccsoi 
the north hastened to pay then homage to him, lrat Frithiraj, 
the king of Delhi, supported by tho raja of Chit tore, refused 
to acknowledge the claim of superioi lty put forwaul by his 
nral. In this gorgeous coicmony it is required that every 
office, however menial, shall bo performed by Toyal hands. As 
the king of Dellu refused to appeal, an effigy of gold was 
made to supply Ins place, and planted at the entrance or the 
hall, to represent lnm in the capacity of the porter. In such 
.lets of folly were the Hindoo princes in the north wasting 
their time and their energies, while tho Mahomed an was 
thundering at their door. 

On llio thrcslihold of the great levolution pro- 
Bhojc raja duccd by tins imasion, we pause for a moment to 

rccoid. the crtil virtues of Bhojo Baja, the last of the leally 
great Hindoo sovereigns of Hindustan. He was of the race 
of the Piumuras, who still continued to reign, though with di¬ 
minished splendour, at Oojcm and at Dhar. Seated on the 
throne of Vikrumadityu, he dotei mined to levive tho literary 
glory of his court, and to render his own reign illustrious by 
tho encouragement of hteiatuie. While the silly king of 
Cuuouj wa& engaged m celebrating the sacrifice of the horse, 
and the princes of the north were hastening.to that imperial 
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pageant, the learned wore crowding to the court of Bhoje, "by 
whom they were entertained with royal hospitality* His 
memory is consecrated in the recollections of posterity, and 
lus reign has been immortalized by the genius of poetry. His 
name is as familiar to men of the present age as that of Ramu 
and Yoodisthccr, yet few recognise the fact that lie reigned 
only seven centimes ago, and that he was the last Hindoo 
sovereign who had the wish as well as the power to patronise 
letters. 

Mahownti • Mahomed now turned his attention to foreign 
dc'caicd, no! conquest with all the vigoiu of a new dynasty. 
Having reduced the gTcatci part of Khurasan to subjection, he 
led so vend expeditious to India, and at length defeated Khusro 
Malik, the Ghazni pmicc of Lahore and Mooltan, and annexed 
thoso pi evinces to the empire of Gliorc, thus extinguishing 
the Chuznavcdo dynasty, and paiiug tlic way tor the Bub- 
\ ersjon of Hindoo power m Hindustan. At this jienod there 
wan little ti ace left of the early Mahomedaii invasions. The 
ravages committed by Malnnood had been i ('paired, population 
was lenewed, and prosperity icvivcd; the country was again 
[illcd with wealth and idols, and the Hindoo princes were en¬ 
gaged, as they had boon from lime immemorial, m fighting 
with each other. But the ycai 1193 biought with it a tempest 
>f desolation which swept away tlic Hindoo monarchies and 
■QHtitutions, planted the standard of the descent on the battle¬ 
ments of Delhi, and extended its triumphs throughout Hin- 
lofitan. •Pnthintj, the heroic but unthinking king of Delhi, 
lad wasted lus strength in a vam struggle with the house of 
r Junouj, and only 64- out of 108 of lus military chiefs liad sur- 
v i\ed it lint he still was able to bring 200,000 horse into the 
ndd, mid a battle was fought at Tirouii, fourteen miles from 
riiancsur, on the great plain, wheie most of the contests for 
Lho possession of India wenc subsequently decided. After 
peiforming prodigies of valour Mahomed found both the wings 
l f his army give way, and was obliged to fly. He was pur¬ 
sued for forty miles by the victorious Hindoos, and was happy 
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to escape across the Indus with the wreck of his army. 
Though ho appeared outwardly to forget his disgrace, it was 
silently preying on his mind; and he stated in one of his 
letters that he “ neither slumbered at ease, nor waked but m 
sorrow and anxiety.” 

Defeat of the Having in the course of two years recruited his 

Muff of Delhi, army with Tartars, Turks, and Afghans, he 
X 109« 

moved again over the Indus, and entered Ilin- 
dostan. A hundred and fifty chiefs rallied aiomid the king of 
Delhi, wlio was enabled, on the lowest calculation, tft bring 
•300,000 horse, 3,000 elephants, and a vast body of infantry 
into the field. The allied sovereigns, inflated with an idea of 
their superiority, sent Mahomed a lofty message, granting 
him their permission to retire without mjuiy lie ieplied, 
with great apparent humility, that he was merely his brother’s 
lieutenant, to whom he would refer their message The 
Hindoos misinterpreted this answer to denote weakness, and 
spent the night in revelry. The Caggar flowed between the 
armies. Mahomed crossed lus array during the night, and 
fell upon the Hindoos before they had recovered from then 
debauch. But m spite of the confusion which ensued, so \asfc 
was their host that they still had tunc to fall into then ranks; 
and Mahomed, reduced again to difficulty, sounded a retreat 
The Hindoos were, as he expected, tlnown into disorder in 
the pursuit, when he charged them with his reserve ; and as 
the histonan observes, “ this prodigious army once shaken, 
like a great building tottered to its fall, and was loA, m its 
own ruins.” The gallant raja of Ghittore, Somarsi, fell nobly 
fighting at the head of his Rajpoots; and the king of Delhi, 
who waB taken prisoner, was butchered m cold blood, 
lyiahomed then proceeded against A jmcre, and captured the 
town, and pnt several thousands of the inhabitants to the 
sword. 

ProgKH of Mahomed returned to Ghuzni laden with plunder, 

Kootnb, H94. and Kootub-ood-dcen, a slave who had gained 

Ilfs confidence by the display of great talents both as a 
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general and as a statesmen, was left m charge of his con* 
quests. He followed out his master’s plans, by the capture 
of Meerut and Coel, and eventually of Delhi which was now, 
for the first time, made the scat of the Mahomcdan govern¬ 
ment of India. The kings of Cunouj and Guzerat, who had 
looked on with malicious delight while the Mahomedan smote 
down their Hindoo opponents, had no long lcspite themselves, 
Mahomed returned the next year to India with a stall larger 
force, and a battle was fought at a place between Chundwar 
and Etawali, m which Jcy-clmnder, the king of Cunouj, was 
totally defeated, and pciishcd, and the oldest Hindoo monarchy 
ui the north was finally subverted. Tins reverse induced the 
wlfc)le tribe of the Itathores to emigrate m a body to Rajpoo- 
tana, whcie they established the kingdom of Marwar or 
Joudhporc, which still continues to exist. Mahomed then 
advanced against fieuaics, which was captured with ease, and 
demolished 1,000 temples. And thus, in the short space of 
four ycais, was the Hindoo powci m Ilmdostan completely 
and inevocably extinguished. 

„ . „ Kuotub lost no time m desriatching one of his 

ConqueRt of #-.11 l it 

slaves, Bukhtiyar Gluljie, who had nseu to com- 
lkncni, \m inam i i,y |ur native genius, to conquer Bcliar. 

The capital was sacked and the country subdued, and the 
army returned witluu two years to Delhi, bending beneath the 
weight of its plundei. An attempt was soon aftei made to 
supplant Buklitiyar in Ins mastci’s favour, but it was defeated 
by the ^prowess lie exhibited m single combat with a bon, 
which Ins enemies at court had foiccd on him. This event 
established him still more firmly in the confidence of Kootub, 
who sent linn m 1203 to lcducc Bengal. That kuigdom had 
foi a long period been undei the government of a dynasty ctf 
Vidyus, of the medical caste, who established an cm which 
continued in vogue in the province till it was abolished by 
Akbar, two centimes and a half ago. The throne was then' 
filled by Lucksmun Sen, who had been placed on it m his 
infancy, and liad now attained the age of eighty. His long 
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reign was distinguished by his liberality, clemency and 
justice. His court was usually held at Nuddea, though he 
occasionally resided at Gout, or Lucknoutec. On the approach 
of the 'Mahomedans, lie was advised by Ins brahmins, in 
accordance, as they said, with the instructions of their sacred 
books, to retire to some 1 emote province. He refused to 
follow tlieir advice, but he made no preparation for the emer¬ 
gency, and allowed himself to be surprised at a meal by 
Bukhtiyar, who rushed into his palace with a handful of troops. 
The king contrived to cscajie through a back gate to lus 
boats, and did not pause until he had leached Jugunnath, m 
Orissa. It is worthy of reniaik, that while the king of Dcllii 
offered an honourable resistance to the Mahomedans, and ithc 
king of Cunouj * fell bravely defending his liberty, and 
Cluttorc made the most heroic struggle, Bengal fell without 
even an effort foi its independence. The whole kingdom was 
conquered within a single year, and submitted pa^e illy to 
the rule of the Maliomedan for five centuries and a hall, till 
he was supplanted by the Chiibtian. Bukhtiyar delivcicd up 
the city of Nuddea to plundoi, and then pioceeded to Goui, 
which offered no defence The Ilnuloo temples were de¬ 
molished, and Mahomcdan mosques, palaces, and caravan sc ran 
built with the materials. After the conquest of Bengal, 
Bukhtiyar marched with a laige army to Bootan and Assam, 
but was signally defeated by those hiavc highlanders, and 
dnven back to Bengal, where ho died of chagiiii, llnoe years 
after he had entered the province. 

Mahomed ■ Duiing these transactions, Mahomed was cn- 
dafttii, 1096. gaged in ambitious expeditions m the west. The 
empire of the Scljuks having fallen to pieces, he was anxious 
to come in for a share of it. Of the new kingdoms which 
had arisen upon its mins, tliat of Khansm, on tlic eastern 
shore of the Caspian Sea, had attained great power undci 
Takash, against whom Mahomed now led his forces, but ex¬ 
perienced a signal defeat, and was obliged to purchase a 
retreat by a heavy ransom. On his return to his own do- 
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minions, he resolved to punish the Gukkers for their incessant 
rebellions, and not only brought them under subjection, 
but is said to have constrained them to embrace the creed 
of the Prophet; but on his way back to Ghuzni, Jie was 
assassinated by two of the tribe as lie was reposing in his tent, 
in the ycai 1206. lie governed the kingdom in his brother’s 
name Tor fcjrty-five years, and was king in his own right 
for only three. In the course of ten years, he completely 
demolished the Hindoo power fiom the banks of the Sutlegc 
to the buy of Bengal, and at the pound of his death, the 
whole of lliudoBtau, with the exception of hlalwa, was under 
a settled ami permanent Mnhomcdu.ii government. Tho 
treasme lie left, the fruit of nine expeditions to India, is 
stated at a sum which appears incredible, particularly when 
it is said to have included live man mb of diamonds. 

KootuiMMui- Mahomed, who was childless, was m the habit 
deem lioo u f training up tho most promising of lus slaves, 
and 1 anting them according to then mout, to posts of dignity 
and powei Ilia uopliew, Muhmood, who was m possession 
of Glioie, was mdeed proclaimed Icing throughout all tho 
provinces on both sides the Indus, but tho kingdom waft Boon 
broken up into sepaiatc states. Of the slave's or the deceased 
monarch, Eldoze, the governor of Ghnzni, seized on Cabul and 
Candaliai, while Kootub letained the bov’ci eignty of Hmdos- 
tan. Eld. >7e, who affected still to consider India a dependency 
of Ghuzni, marched agonist him, but was defeated at Lahore. 
Kootub followed up the victory and recovered Ghuzni, where 
he assumed the crown, but was soon aftci expelled by his 
aval, and driven back to India, with which, oftei this reverse, 
lie detcumucd to remain content. The establishment of the 
Mahomedan empire m India is, therefore, considered to date 
from this event, m the year, 1206. Kootub was the first of 
those Turki shiveB who rose to sovereignty, and furnished a 
succession of rulers to India. Meanwhile, Takash, the great 
monarch of Kharism, having overrun Persia, marched against 
Eldoze nud extinguished lus bnef reign, os well as that of 
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Mahmood of Qhorc, and annexed all ttxe provinces west of the 
Indus to Mb possessions. Kootub did not enjoy Iiis Indian 
sovereignty more than four years, when he was succeeded by 
his soij, Aram, who was displaced within a twelvemonth by 
Altumsh, the slave and the son-m-law of Kootub, m 1211. 
He justified the preference of his master during a long reign 
of twenty-five years. • % 

It was in the tenth year of his reign that Jclol- 
ood-deen, the king of Khariszn, was driven to seek 
shelter in India by the inuption of Jcnglus Khan, the greatest 
conqueror of that age, and the original founder of Mogul 
greatness. The Moguls were a tribe of Tartois, who roamed 
with their flocks and heids on the northern side of the great 
wall of China, without any fixed abode. When then numbers 
increased beyond the means of subsistence they pound down 
on* the fertile provinces of the south. The father of Jonghin 
Khan presided over thirteen of these nomadic tribes, whose 
number did not exceed 40,000. At the age of forty, Jenglus 
Khan had established his power overall the Tartartnlxis, and 
at a general convention held about the year 1210, was ae- 
knowlegcd the gieat Khan of the Moguls by the shepherd 
hordes from the wall of China to the Volga. He hod received 
no education, and was unable either to read or write; but a 
natural genius For conquest, and the fiery valour and insatiable 
cupidity of his followers, raised him to the summit of humau 
power. The Moguls buret with impetuosity on China, over¬ 
leaped the barriers which the Chinese moimrclis had erected 
to exclude them, and after storming ninety cities compelled 
the emperor to cede the northern provinces to them aud retire 
to the south of the Yellow nver. In the west, the progress 
m oi Jcnghis Khan brought him into collision with Mahomed, 
the great sultan of Khansm, who held m contempt the 
shepherd soldiers of Tartary, with no wealth but their flocks 
and their swords—and no cities but their tents. He put 
three of Jcnghis Khan’s ambassadors to death, and refused 
all redress, and the Mogul poured down on his dominions 
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with an army of 700,000 men. Mahomed met him with 
400,000 troops, bat was defeated and obliged to fly, leaving, 
it is said, 160,000 of them dead on the field. Mahomed then 
distnbuted Ins soldiers among his various cities in the hope of 
impeding the career of the enemy; but the cities fell to him 
rapidly, and the magnificent monarch of Kharism, recently 
the most powerful m Asia, died without an attendant in a 
barren island of the Caspian Sea. From that sea to the Indus, 
more than 1,000 miles in extent, the whole country was laid 
waste with fire and sword by these ruthless barbarians. It 
was the greatest calamity which had befallen the human race 
since the deluge, and five centuries have barely been sufficient 
to rppan that desolation. The son of Mahomed, the heroic 
Jelal-ood-doen, continued to fight the Moguls at every stage, 
but nothing could arrest their progress lie encountered them 
Tor the last time on the banks of the Indu6, when lus whole 
army polished, and he sprung with his horse into the stream, 
attended by only a few followers, and sought an asylum from 
Alturnsli; but that prince was too prudent to provoke the 
vengeance of the man who had made lumself the scourge of 
Asia, and Jelal-ood-deen was obliged to seek some othei 
refuge After a variety of adventures he was killed about 
ten years after m Mesopotamia. The victorious and de¬ 
structive caieer of the Moguls docs not tielong to the history 
of India, the soil of which they did not then invade. But 
Jcnghis Khan effected a complete revolution in the policy and 
destmiCHrof Central Asia, and gave a predommaut influence to 
the Moguls, who, after the lapse of three centuries, were led 
across the Indus, under the auspices of Baber, and eventually 
established oil the throne of India. 

The emperor Altunish was employed for several 
years in subduing his own insubordinate viceroys* 
and subjugating those provinces of Hindostan which still main¬ 
tained some show of independence. Ho reduced the fortress of 
Rmtambore m Rajpootana, captured Gwalior and Mandoo, and 
then proceeded against Oojem, the capital of Malwa, one of 
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the Bacrcd citicB of the Hindoos, where he destroyed live 
magnificent temple of Muha Kal, erected 1,200 years before 
by Vikrumadityu, sending the images to Delhi to be broken 
up at the entrance^ of the great mosque. He died m 1,23C, 
and was succeeded by Ins son; but lie was deposed for his viCvS 
'within six months by tlic nobles, who raised his sistei Sultans 
Bezia to the throne. This celebrated princess, endowed, m. - 
cording to the historian, w*th every royal virtue, governed 
the empuc for a time with the gioatost ability and success. 
She appeared daily on the thiouo in the habit of a sultan, 
gave audience to all comers, aud set herself vigorously tn 
the revision of the laws, aud the reformation of abuses; blit 
she exalted to the highest dignity in the empire an Abyb- 
smian slave to whom she had become partial, and her jealous 
nobles took up arms agonist her. She fought them 111 two 
severe battles, but was defeated, captured, and put to death, 
after a bncf reign of three years and a-lialf. The tv 0 suc¬ 
ceeding reigns occupied only six real's when Nazn-ood-docn, 
xadrood-deen, & gTaiidson of Altunish mounted the tin one. 
ls-io Bulbun, a Tuiki slav c, and the son-m-law of 

Altumsh w as appointed his chief minister, aud proved to be 
one of the ablest statesman of hib time. Under his administra¬ 
tion the government was stiougthencd by the mou* umiplet 
reduction of the Hindoo chiefs, and his nephew, Shcic Klian. 
who was charged with the defence of the Indus against the 
Moguls, succeeded likewise 111 re-annexmg tlie pi ounce oS 
Ghuzxu to the throne of Dcllu. Bulbun was foi a tine sup¬ 
planted 111 his office of vizier by an unworthy favouutc of the 
emperor; but the disasters wlm.Ii followed Ins dismissal, ami 
che remonstrances of tlie nobles, constrained Ins master to 
reinstate lum. In the tenth year of this reign an embassy 
arrived from Hulakoo, the grandson of Jenghis Khan, before 
whom Asia trembled, and it was resolved to make every 
exertion to give his envoy tlie most honourable reception. 
The vizier himself went out to meet him with 50,000 horse 
and 200,000 infantry, 2,000 war elephants, and 3,000 car- 



riagea of fireworks- By this noble escort he was conducted 
to the durbar of the emperor, around whose throne stood 
twenty-five of the princes who had been expelled from their 
hereditary seats by the Moguls, and obtained an asylum at 
Delhi. Nazir-ood-deens private life was that of a hermit; 
his personal expenses were defrayed from the sale of the 
books which he transcribed; his fare, which was of the 
simplest character, was prepared by his wife, who was his 
sole female companion. He died without leaving any son, 
and was succeeded by his minister Bulbun. 

This prince was equally renowned for his 
Bulb™, 1260 . j us tice and generosity and for the vigour of his 
adipimatration, though his cruelty on certain occasions has in¬ 
duced some of the historians to represent jiim as a monster. 
He continued the hospitality which his predecessor had shown 
to the dethroned princes of Tartaiy, Trausoxiana, Khorasan, 
Persia, Irak, and other provinces, placed the rbyal palaces at 
their disposal, and granted them the most liberal allowances. 
These princes were accompanied by the accomplished scholars 
who had been assembled around them, and the court of 
Bulbun was thus considered the most polite and magnificent in 
Asia. He banished all usurers, players, and buffoons from its 
precincts, and set an example of the severest frugality and 
temperance. At the same time he endeavoured to curb the 
insolence of the royal slaves who had begun to arrogate 
great power; but he made it a rule to give no promotion to 
any Hrndoo. He was advised to reconquer Malwa and 
Guzcrat which had revolted, but wisely replied that the por¬ 
tentous cloud of Moguls, ever hanging over his northern 
frontier, demanded his undivided attention. He resolved, 
however, to inflict a severe retribution on Togml Khan, the 
viceroy of the opulent province of Bengal, who had omitted, 
to remit the plunder recently acquired from a rebel chief, and on 
hearing of his master’s illness, had raised the red umbrella, and 
assumed the title of king. Two armies were sent in succession 
against him and defeated, and Bulbun took the field in person. 
. . • b 2 
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The refractory governor fled to Orissa, and was pursued 
by the Imperial troops. Mullik, one of the emperor’s 
generals, advanced to the camp of the enemy with only forty 
followers, and rushing into Togrul Khan’s tent shouted 
“Victory to king Bulbun,” cutting down all who opposed 
him. The viceroy, imagining that the whole of the imperial 
army was upon him, took to flight, and his army was entirely 
dispersed. Bulbun made an ill use of his victory, by putting to 
death eveiy member of the rebel’s family, even to the women 
and children During these transactions the Moguls again 
burst on Hindostan; and Mahomed, tho accomplished son of 
the emperor, who had collected around lum the men most 
celebrated in Asia for learning and geiuus, marched to oppose 
them. The Moguls dispersed after a long and sanguinary 
action. Mahomed pursued them with imprudent haste and, 
on his return was unexpectedly enveloped by a body of then* 
cavalry, superior m number to his own followers, and fell m 
the^ombat. With lnm pcnslied the hopes of the dynasty. 
The army and the empire was equally filled with lamentation, 
for he was the idol of both, and his father, then mlus eightieth 
year, soon after died of a broken heart. 

End of the The son of the deceased prince was appointed 

dynasty, Isas to succeed him, but was speedily superseded bj 
Kei-kobad, another of Bulbun’s grandchildren, and the son of 
Kurrah, who had been appointed governor of Bengal after its 
reconquest. lie was a youth of eighteen, addicted only to 
pleasure, and the slave of a profligate minister, who en¬ 
deavoured to pave his own way to the throne by encouraging 
him in every vice Kurrah, aware of the dangers which sur¬ 
rounded his son, succeeded, after great difficulty, in extorting 
ins consent to an interview, but the minister imposed so many 
humiliating ceremonies an him as he approached tho royal 
presence that he burst into tears. The son was ovcrpowcicd 
by this sight* and leaping from the throne threw himself at las 
father’s feet. Many happy meetings took place between them 
during a period of twenty days* when Kurrah, after giving his 
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H on the most salutary advice, returned to his own government. 
But the youth again abandoned himself to indulgence on his 
return to the capital, and it terminated in palsy. Then came 
a scramble for power between the Tartar mercenaries around 
the throne, and the Afghan mountaineers of Ghiizni and 
Ghore denominated the Ghiljics. The Tartars were cut to 
pieces• Kei-kobad was killed m his bed, and the Ghiljie chief, 
Feroze mounted the throne at the age of seventy, taking the 
title of Jclal-ood-dccn. Thus closed the dynasty which has 
been denominated that of the slaves, which commenced 
with the slave Kootub, in 1206, and terminated m 1288, 
within three ycaro of the death of the slave Bulbnn. 

iaaa The period of thirty-three years, during which 
the Ghiljie family occupied the; throne of Delhi, 
was rendered memorable m the lustoiy of India, by the sub¬ 
jugation of the Dcccan to the Mahomcdan arms. Feroze, on 
mounting the throne, put to death the infant son of the late 
king, whose cause had been espoused by the opposite faction; 
but this was the only act of cruelty during his reign, which 
was, on the contraiy, marked by a very impolitic lemty, which 
seemed to multiply enmr, and to weaken the authority of 
government. In the fiftfi year of his reign, m the year 1294, 

LiiwdJtion to a century "after the battle of Thanesur, which 
the i>eecan 1294 ga V0 the final blow to Hindoo power in Hmdos- 

tan, his nephew, Alla-ood-dccn, a man of great energy and 
violent ambition, but without a conscience, earned his arms 
across 'the Ncrbudda, and paved the way for the conquest of 
the Deccan. lie had been appointed to the government of 
Oude and Korah, and was successful in subduing some 
refractoiy chieftains in Bundlecund and Malwa, which led 
him to project a marauding expedition to the Bouth. He 
collected an army of 8,000 men, and swept across the Ncr¬ 
budda with a degree of rapidity, which confounded the native 
princes, and suddenly presented himself before Deogur, the 
Tagara of the Roman writers, the Dowlutabad of modem 
history. The raja, living m the security of perfect peace, 
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was ill pTeparod for resistance, but be contrived to assemble 
a respectable force, which was, however, signally defeated. 
The town was captured and given up to pillage, but the raja 
shut hipiself up m the citadel, which was considered impreg¬ 
nable. Alla-ood-deen spread a report that his force was only 
tho advanced guard of a vast Mahomcdnn army advancing 
from Delhi, and the raja, from whom all lus Hindoo neighbours 
held aloof, was so alarmed at the prospect before him, that 
he sent proposals ol peace, with the offei of a laige ransom. 
During tho negotiation, lus son ad\ anccd with an army to 
Ms rehef, but was defeated, and tho terms of tho ransom 
were raised. Some idea of the immense wealth which Alla- 
ood-deen obtained, may bo foimod from the assertion, that 
the jewels were counted by iuauns, even though tho maun 
may have been of a lowei denomination. From this daring 
exploit Alla-ood-dccn letnrncd on the twenty-fifth day, ]Kiss¬ 
ing through various and hostile provinces without molestation, 
from winch we gather that the same fatal want, of jxriitical 
unity which had paved the way foi the conquest of tlic 1101 tli, 
existed also in tho Deccan. It was tins expedition which 
exposed tho wealth and the weakness of the Hindoo piinces 
of the south to the MaJiomedcins, and opened the door or 
plunder and conquest. 

Forozc was delighted to learn that Ins nephew, 

A'*Gessiun of ° 17 

Aiiarovi-flum, who liad suddenly disappcaicd, was returned 
1295 covered with glory, and laden uith wealth The 

latter ho already reckoned lus own, but his waiy Courtiers 
suspected that the victor had other views tluni those of sub¬ 
mission, and advised the emi>oror to adopt measures for Ins 
own security; but the generous prince* resolved to repose 
confidence in the fidelity of Ins nephew, and was msiduously 
encouraged to advance and meet him. AUa-ood-decn fell at 
his feet, and the affectionate old man was patting him on the 
check, when the assassins, who had been posted m ambush, 
rushed in and despatched him. His reign extended to seven 
years. Alla-ood-deen hastened to Delhi and ascended the 
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ALLA.-OOD-DEEN—CONQUEST OF GUZERAT 


throne, and endeavoured to divert the people fi oin the odious 
crime to which he owod his elevation, by the exhibition of 
panics and amusements. lie was unable to read or write 
when he became king, but applied to letters with such 
assiduity, as to become a good Pension scholar, after which, 
lie surrounded himself with learned men, and took gTcat 
plcasme m then society. His government was stem and 
inflexible, but admirably suited to the exigencies of the time. 
The insurrections winch buike out in various pi evinces 
unmedjtitcly on Ins accession, were quilled by his promptitude 
and oneigy, and Ins lcign, v/Iucli was piolonged to twcuty- 
ouo yo.UN, was constantly occupied in efforts to repel the 
Mcjgpils in the noitli, and to bubpigaic the Hindoos in the 
south. 

■ 

< imqnevt of Two j cal's .ifLci lie lud iuo '1 ited the tin one, ho 
cjztrji, u')7 dispatched an aim> to l nsscmt, wltcic the raja 

had resumed Jus independence The eoimtiy had lecoveied 
fxom the effect of pie* ions invasions, and was again smiling 
with pmsprnij, but llm n'»w toircui of destruction swept 
aw a} eu*iy vestige of improvement, and the Hindoo power 
sunk to use no moie. Tlio niagnmcent city or Putturi, with 
its m.ublo edifices, built fiuiu the quanies of Ajmcrc, was 
completely dct»t» oved. The images of its opulent shrines 
weie destioyed, and a Maliomodau mosque erected nl front 
of tlie principal temple Among the pn/cs of tins canqiaign 
the lnstoiiaiiB paiticuLuly note Kowla Devec, the w'lfe of 
the king, a woman of unrivalled beauty, who was transfer!ed 
to Alk-ood-decn’s seraglio, and Kafoor, u handsome slave, 
who rose to distinction at court, and eventually became the 
scourge c»r 11 ic Deccan. The expedition to Guzerat was no 
sooner completed, than tlie attc.ition of the emperor was 
Mogul inva- districted by aiiotbei Mogul invasion. Two huft- 
tiou, 1298 dred tliousaaid horeerneq, under Kutlugh Khan, 
crossed the Indus, and maiched down upon Delhi. The 
wretched inhabitants were driven bofoic them like sheep 
into Die city, and famine began to stare that vast multitude 
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in the face. Tho emperor marched out at the head of his 
troops, and the native historian affirms, that on no former 
occasion had so great a multitude of human beiugs been 
collected together m India in one place. The Indian troops 
von tSc day, chiefly through the exertions of ZufTcr Khan, 
the most distinguished of the emperor's generals. But in the 
pursuit of the enemy he was earned away by his impetuosity; 
the emperor's brother who was jealous of Ins increasing 
power withheld all succour from him, and he was cut to 
pieces after having performed prodigies of valour. Ills 
ungeneious master who dreaded lus genius, did not hesitate 
to say, that his death was as fultimate a circumstance as the 
defeat of the Moguls. 

capture of In the year 1303, Alla-ood-dccii attacked the 
chituire, isos fortress of Chittorc, the scat of the llajpoot 
family, which now reigns at Oodyporc The siege was pushed 
with great vigour, and when all further defence appeared hope¬ 
less, a large funeial pile w as kindled in the fort, into which 
the queen, Pudmanee, a w oniau of exquisite beauty, and the 
females of the noblest families, threw thcmsch ca. After this 
fearful sacrifice, the gates were thrown open, and the raja, 
with his faithful followers, rushed on the weapons of the 
enemy, and obtained the death they sought The emperor 
destroyed all the temples and palaces which had adorned the 
city, but spared the residence of tile king and queen. From 
these transactions he was recalled by anothci unasion of the 
Moguls, who extended their ravages up to the gates tf Delhi, 
and retired m consequence, it was said, of a panic created 
among them by the prayers of a saint. These invasions were 
renewed m 1305 and 1306, but the Moguls were defeated in 
both expeditions. To make on example of them, the emperor 
ordered the heads of all the male prisoners to be struck off, 
and a pillar to be constructed of them at Delhi, and the women 
and children to be sold into slavery. After this event, there 
was but one farther irruption of these tnbes during the 
reign* 
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jnvanonof tbe The first expedition to the Deccan m this reign 
d*** 1406 in 1303 was interrupted by the invasion of the 
Moguls; and the generals who were left to conduct it, when 
the emperor was recalled, wore unsuccessful. Another army 
was assembled in 1306, under the command of Kafoor, once 
the slave, but now the favourite general of his master, and 
scut to chastise the raja of Deogur, who had neglected to 
pay up his tribute. It was in this expedition that Kafoor 
subdued the Maliraltas, whose name now appears for the 
fiist time in history. Ham-dcva, the king of Deogur, made 
lus submission, and proceeded to Delhi to wait on the 
emperor, when lie was restored to power. Kafoor, likewise, 
leco^ercd Dcwal Devee, the daughter whom the empress had 
borne to her former husband, and who had inherited all her 
mother’s beauty. After a long pursuit she was overtaken 
near the caves of Ellora—and this is the earliest notice of 
them—and on her arrival at Delhi became the bride of the 
emperoi’s son, at so early a period do we find intermarriages 
between the Hindoos and the Mahomcdans. %An expedition sent 
fiom Bengal along tho coast to Warangolc, which was for 
neatly two centuries the capital of Telmgana, having failed, 
Kafoor was sent against it in 1309. He ravaged the northern 
provinces, obtained a great victory, and took the fort after a 
scigo of some months. The raja was condemned to pay 
tribute, and Kafoor returned to Delhi. 

faither Deccan The next year he was sent with a large army 
expedition, r*w Deccan to reduce the raja of the Carnatic, 

of the Belial family. After a march of three months he reached 
the capital of Dwar Snznoodcr—literally the gate of the 
ocean—which has been identified with the modem, town of 
Ilallabeo, a hundred miles north-west of Senngapatam. , 
Belial Deb fought a groat battle, but was defeated and made 
prisoner, and with him terminated the Belial dynasty of the 
Deccan. The capital was captured and neglected; and, 
ceasing to be the abode of royalty, dwindled down, like other 
regal scats, into a hamlet. Kafoor docs not appear to have 
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proceeded farther down on the western or Malabar coast, but 
he overrun the whole of the caBtcm provinces on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, to the extreme limit of the Peninsula; and at 
Ramittseram, opposite Ceylon, erected a mosque, as a memorial 
of his victories. lie returned to Delhi, in 1811, laden with 
the plunder of the Deccan; the value of which has been 
calculated by “sober" historians at 100 erores of inpeeb. 
The cmperoi made a liberal distribution of this wealth, hut 
ins generosity was foi gotten m the barbarous massacre or 
15,000 of the converted Moguls who had manifested a dis¬ 
position to revolt on being capriciously dismissed fiom lus 
service. In the 3 ear 1312, Kataor was again sent into the 
Deccan to coerce the son of Kam-dcva,'the raja of Dqogui, 
who liud succeeded Ins fathoi, and “ withdrawn his reck from 
the yoke of obedience* ” 11(5 put the raj 1 to death, annexed 
his kingdom to the tin one of Delhi, and earned Ins aims ovei 
the whole of the Carnata and Maliratta tcmtoiics. 

1 xtincimn of Towaidi* the luttci jjeriod of Ins loign Alhi-ood- 

thc <rii ijib decu j*avi liunself up to indulgence, which on- 
chuasu,U 2 i both his mind and his body, but the 

vigoiu winch he had infilled into the government still enn- 
tumed to animate it Ai length Ins infatuated attachment 
to Kafooi, whose baseness was equal to Ins talents, created 
general discontent It was at the instigation of tins w ictcli 
that lie imprisoned his queen, and Ins two ehlei sons, Kebol- 
lions broke out m lapid succession m the cmmtnos he had 
conquered. Hamir, the renowned Rajpoot chieftain , 1 receive red 
Chittoic, the son-m-law of Kam-dcva rawed a revolt 111 the 
Deccan; Gu/ernt was for a time in si state or insurrection, 
and the emiieror sunk into the grave amirlht these diuk clouds, 
not without the suspicion of poison. It was during Ins reign 
that the Mahomedan arms were first earned to Gape Comorin, 
and the authority of the cirqieror for a time prodommated 
through the length of India; but the more southern conquests 
were transient. Though he was often capricious, and some- 
times cruel, his rule was energetic and beneficial, the in- 
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cessant wars of the Hindoo princes with each other were sup- 
pi eased by his sovereignty, and a general feeling of security 
gave prosperity and wealth to the country, and magnificent 
buildings lose in every direction Alla-ood-dcen had thoughts 
at one time of setting up for a prophet; but lie gave up the 
project, and contented lnmself with assuming the title of a 
second Alcxandei on Ins coins. Kafoor produced a pretended 
will of his patiou, appointing his youngest son his successor, 
imd himself regent Then began the usual destruction of 
the royal family iu the struggle for power. Oafooi put out 
the eyes of the two eldest sons The officer's of the court m 
a few days caused Guionr himself to bo assassinated, and 
placed the tim’d son,Globallk, on the throne, who immediately 
put to death the instillments of his elevation, afid extinguished 
the sight of his youngest hi other On the other hand he re¬ 
leased 17,000 prisoners, restored lands winch had been unjustly 
confiscated, and lepealed oppressive taxes. He put himself 
at tlic head of his army, and by on act of igour reduced 
(hire: at, and captnied the msuigcut sou-m-law of liam-dcva, 
whom lie caused to Ik 1 flayed alive But on his leturn to the 
capital lie ga\ c himself up to tlic mosl dcgiadmg debaucheries, 
while his favourite Khusio. a comerted Hindoo, was sent to 
ravage the maritime province of Malabar which Kafoor had 
left untouched, though by some tbc expedition is supjjosed to 
have extended only to the province of Cooig. Kliusro re¬ 
turned to Delhi with abundance of truuiue, assassinated Ins 
master, and usur,K”l the tin one To seeuio the possession 
of it, lie pi acceded to put c\ eiy surviving menibei of the 
royal family to death, but Gliazee Toghluk, the governor of 
the Punjab, soon after marched on Delhi, with the veteran 
troops of tlic fiontier pi ovrnce, disciplined by constant con¬ 
flicts with the Moguls, and put an end to the reign and life 
of the monster. 
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CHAPTER III 

tBOH THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF TOGHLUK TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE MOGULS, 1321-1526. 

Ghueo Ghazee Toghlek, after this victory, was 

logtaiuk, 1321 anxious to place some scion of the royal line on 

the throne, but it was found that the family of Alla-ood-decn 
had been uttcily exterminated during the recent convulsions, 
and lie was compelled to yield to the wishes oE the nobles 
and the people, and accept the supreme dignity for huiuclf. 
IIes father wab originally a slave of the emperor Bulbun, 
who rose through various offices to the government of Mool- 
tan, which devolved on his son at Ins death. The administra¬ 
tion of the empire in his hands was as commendable ns the 
acquisition of it had been blameless. His son, Jonah Khan, 
was sent against the king of Telmgana, but was completely 
baffled, and brought back only 3,000 of his troops to Delhi. 
But a second expedition which he undertook m 1823 was 
more successful, and resulted m the capture of the capital, 
Warungolc, and the extinction of the Hindoo dynasty, which 
had flourished for two centuries and a half. Complaints were 
<it this tune earned up to the throne of oppressions m Bengal. 
That province had been under the government of the noble 
Kurrah, the son of the emperor Bulbun, for forty years, during 
which penod he had witnessed the rise and fall of an entire 
dynasty, consisting of four sovereigns The charges against 
him proved to be groundless; the emperor confirmed him in 
his government, and the native historian illustrates the muta¬ 
tions of fortune by remarking, that it was the slave of the 
father who accorded the use of the royal umbTella to tbc son. 
On his return to the capital, the emperor was entertained at 
Afghanporo by his son Jonah Khan, in a magnificent pavi¬ 
lion which he had erected for the occasion ; but the son had 
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no sooner retired from the edifice than it fell and crashed the 
futhci to death. 

Mahwroci Jonah Khan ascended the throne in 1825, and 

logMi*, 3S25 aBBUInc a the title of Mahomed Toghluk. • This 

[ii nice, whose follies brought on the dismemberment of the 
ompno, was a compound of the most contradictory qualities, 
lie was tlie most accomplished prince of his day, skilled in 
every science, and learned even in the philosophy of the 
Greek schools, a liberal patron of learning:, temperate, and 
cveu austere m his private life, and distinguished in the field 
by Ins corn-age and military talents. But all these noble 
qualities wore neutralized by such perversity of disposition, 
and qioli paroxysmtf of tyranny, as made him the object of 
mm ei sal execration. It was the intoxication of absolute 
l*»wei which incited him to acts which none but a madman 
would have thought of “So little,” says the native histo* 
nan, “ did he hesitate to shed the blood of God’s creatures, 
that when he took vengeance, it seemed as if lie wished to 
exterminate the human family.” The very first act of hm 
i vigil was an enigma. The Moguls invaded the Punjab, 
under ouc of their most celebrated generals, and the cmperoi 
bought them off with a laige subsidy, though he could not 
fail to pciccivc that this display of weakness would inevitably 
bring them bock with a keener appetite for plunder. Bo 
then assembled a large army for the conquest pf Persia, but, 
aftei c on Burning his resources, it was broken up for want of 
I jay, and Became Hie teiror of his own subjects in every 
direction. Finding his treasury exhausted by his extravagant 
schemes, lie determined to replenish it by levying contribu¬ 
tions on the empire of China. A body of 100,000 men was 
! accoidmgly sent across tlie snowy range, but it was attacked 
by a supcrioi force on reaching the coniines of that empire, 
•Hid obliged to retire Il&rasscd in their retreat by the 
Chinese troops, and the exasperated mountaineers, and worn 
nut by fatigue and privation, few of the unfortunate troops 
returned to tell tlie talc of their disgrace, and those .who 
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survived the sword and famine were butchered by their own 
master. Having heard that the Chinese were in the habit of 
using a paper currency, he determined to adopt tins mode of 
filling his coffers, only substituting copper tokens for paper. 
The insolvency of the treasury depreciated the value of the 
tokens, and foreign merchants refused to touch them. The 
mercantile transactions of the empire were thrown into con¬ 
fusion, and the universal misery and discontent which the 
measure entailed, constrained him to withdraw the tokens, 
but not before thousands had been ruined by them. So ex¬ 
orbitant were his exactions, that the husbandmen sought 
refuge m the woods, and were dnven to robbery foi a sub¬ 
sistence. The towns were deserted, and the mhafytants 
goaded into resistance by despair. The enraged emperor 
ordered out his army as if for a royal hunt, surrounded a 
large circle of territory, and drove the wretched ix*ople into 
the centre, where they wrere slaughtered like wild boasts. 
On a subsequent occasion, he ordered a general massauc of 
the inhabitants of Gunouj. 

- . , In the year 1338 he took the field m person 

Continued fol- _ * _ , , _ , , J 1 , 

ite* of Mahomed, against his nephew, who had been dnven to revolt 
13801 ui the Dcccan. The young prince was captured 

and flayed alive. On reaching Deogur, Mahomed was so 
charmed with the beauty of its situation, and the mildur sk of 
the climate, that he resolved to make it the capital of him em¬ 
pire, and at the same time changed its name to Dowlutabad. 
With his usual fatuity, he ordered Delhi to be abandoned, and 
its inhabitants, men, women, and children, to travel to the 
new city, a distance of 800 miles, along a road which lio 
caused to be planted with full-grown trees. Tins wild at¬ 
tempt to change the long established metropolis of the 
empire was for a time suspended m consequence of the in¬ 
tolerable misery it created. It waB subsequently revived, 
but though Delhi was deserted, Dowlutabad did not piosper, 
and the project was eventually abandoned, after thousands 
of families had been rained by it. At the same time, as if to 
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mock the calamities of his subjects, he caused a decayed 
tootle which had been extracted, to he interred at Beer, and 
erected a magnificent mausoleum over it. At length he- con¬ 
ceived the notion that the disasters of his reign arose* from 
the fact of Iub not having received investiture freon the 
C&fiph, the successor of Mahomed. A splendid embassy was 
accordingly sent to Bagdad, and on its return with the firman, 
he ordered the names of all his predecessors who had not 
received the same honotir, to be htruck out of the royal 
calendar 


Revolt of the These caprices and oppressions produced the 
imimga, mo natuial harvest of msurrcctions. The province of 
Bengal revolted m 134.0, and it continued to be independent 
of the throne of Dcllu foi more than two centuries. Two 
Hindoo fugitive's from Telmgana, undei a divine impulse, as 
the local historians affirm, and, undci the giudance fit a holy 
ssgo, pi occedcd to the hanks of the Toombudra, and esta¬ 
blished a Hindoo kingdom, with Bccjuynugur foi its capital. 
The site of this city ib supposed to cui respond with that of 
the ancient capital of Hunooman and Soogrevu, who assisted 
Ramu m Ins cx|>cditi(m agonist Ravutiu with then half sa\ ago 
subjects, and were described by the poet as the kings of the 
monkeys, and elevated by the piety of the brahmins to the 
rank of gods. About the same tune a descendant of the 
ro^al house of Telmgana established an independent princi¬ 
pality at Golconda, and for two centuries after tins period, 
we find those two Hindoo powers taking an active part m the 
jxihtics of the Deccan, and maintaining a vigorous struggle ’ 
v ith the powei of the Mahomedans. A still more important 
involution wrested all the remaining provinces south of the 
Norbudda from the sceptre of Delhi. Of the foreign merce- 
lanes from Tartary, Afghanistan, and other countries 
beyond the Indus, with wham the impcnol armies were con¬ 
stantly recruited, a large body consisted of the Moguls, who 
had cmbiaced the creed of Mahomed. A large colony of them 
was also settled in Guzerat, and they rose at this time to 
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avenge the wanton slaughter of seventy of their nobles. 
The emperor immediately proceeded against them, gave up 
the cities of Surat and Cambay to plunder, and ravaged the 
whole* province as if it had been an enemy’s country. The 
Ouzerat Moguls obtained an asylum in the Deccan, where 
they were joined by all whom the atrocities of Mahomed had 
exasperated, and, having taken possession'of Dowlutabad, 
proclaimed Ismael Khan, an Afghan, king. The emperor 
marched against them with great promptitude, inflicted a 
signal defeat on them, and shut them in that fortress. But, 
while engaged m besieging it, he was called away by a fresh 
conspiracy in Guzcrat. The Moguls defeated his son-in-law, 
who had been left in command, and m conjunction witji the 
governor of Malwa, who had likewise revolted from his 
master, succeeded m establishing a new monarchy in the 
Deccan, which is known m history as the Balimmy kingdom. 
In 1351, Mahomed proceeded against the pnnee of Tatta, in 
Sinde, who had given an asylum to the Guzcrat insurgents. 
IIo halted within a few miles of that city to celebrate the 
Molramun, and surfeited himself with fish, which brought on 
Dttth of a fever, of which he died in 1351. At the time of 
MBh01Ma * 1351 his death all the Mahomcdan possessions in the 
Deccan, as well as the province of Bengal, had been alienated 
from the throne of Delhi. 

j'Brosw TogMuk, Mahomed was succeeded by his nephew Fcroze 
1351—1388 Toghluk, who endeavoured to recover Bengal, 
but seeing no chance of success, acknowledged the indepen¬ 
dence of Hajec, who hodassnmed the government, and wisely 
fixed the boundaries of the kingdom. Soon after, he con¬ 
sented to receive an envoy from the Bahminy king of the 
Deccan, and thus admitted the fact of his sovereignty. The 
reign of Feroze, though by no means brilliant, was marked 
by a wise administration. He discouraged luxury by his 
own example, repealed vexatious imposts, limited the number 
of capital punishments, and abolished torture and mutilation. 
But the erection of public works was his ruling passion, 
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and the historians of his reign enumerate with exultation 
among the monuments of his reign, fifty dams across rivers 
to promote irrigation) forty mosques, thirty colleges, twenty 
palaces, thirty reservoirs, five mausoleums) a hundred) cam- 
vanseras, a hundred hospitals, a hundred public baths, a 
hundred and fifty bndgCB, and two hundred towns. The 
greatest achievement of his reign, however, was the canal 
from the source of the Ganges to the Sutlege, which still 
bears his name, and places him among the most renowned 
benefactors of mankind. After a reign of thirty-four years, 
he resigned tho throne to his son, usually called Mahomed 
Toghluk the second, who gave himself up to indulgence, and 
was Reposed by the nobles, when Feroze was constrained to 
resume the imperial power. But he was now,in the ninetieth 
year of his age, and m 13B8 transferred the sceptre to his 
grandson, Gkcias. During the next ten years, the throne 
was occupied by no fewer than four princes. The court was 
filled with plots; two kings resided within the circuit of tho 
capital, for three years, and waged mcessgnt war with each 
other. Hindostan was thrown into a state of complete 
anarchy, and four independent kingdoms were carved out of 
the dominions of Delhi, leaving nothing to that august throne 
but the districts immediately around it. 

The four independent kingdoms established 
d!mtuii 0 drau, about the close of tho fourteenth century, upon 
1295—1400 the rums of the imperial throne, were those of 
Malwo, Oizerat, Candesh, and Jounporc. Dilawur Khan, of 
Ghore, the governor of Malwa, who raised the standard of 
independence, fixed his capital at the time-honoured city 
of Dkar, and subsequently removed it to Mandoo, fifteen 
miles to the north of tho Nerbudda, the rampartB of which 
are said to have been tlnrty-Beven miles in drcumferance. 
Mozuffer Khan, a Rajpoot converted to Mahomedamsm, and 
like all converts, m India at least, a ruthless persecutor 
of his former creed, had been sent to Guzerat by one of the 
successors of Feroze to supersede the governor, who waa 
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suspected of treachery. His independence may bo said to 
date from the day of his accession to the government, as 
there was no power at Delhi to enforce his obedience. It 
was about the year 1398 that Nazir KHaq, the viceroy of 
Candesh, which consists of the lower valley of the Taptce, 
threw off his allegiance, and espoused a daughter of the new 
king of Guzerat, to which more powerful state hiB little prin¬ 
cipality was generally considered subordinate. Still nearer, 
the capital, Khojali Jehan, the vizier of Mahomed Toghluk 
the third, and likewise viceroy of Jounpore, availed himself 
of the troubles of the times to assume the royal umbrella. 
The empire of Delhi, thus despoiled of its fairest provinces, 
fell an easy prey to the invader, who was now approaching 
It,—the most ferocious of any of those who have laid waste 
tlie plains of Hindostau. 

„ The Ameer Timur, or Tamerlane, was bom 

Timur, 1898 ’ 7 

witlun forty miles of Samarcand, and caino of a 
Turk! family, which had long been in the service of the de¬ 
scendants of Jenghis Khan. His lot waB cast at a period in 
human affairs when the decay of vigour m the established 
kingdoms presented the fairest opportunity for the foundation 
of a new empire by any daring adventurer. Timur was pos¬ 
sessed of the spirit suited to such an enterprise, and, having 
been raised at the age of thirty-four, to the throne of 
Samarcand by the general voice of his countrymen, in the 
course of a few years prostrated o\ery throne that stood in 
the way of lus progress, and became at once tlie v ecourgc of 
Asia, and the terror of Europe. Animated by a stupendous 
ambition, he led the hordes of Tartary to the conquest 
of Persia, Khorasan and Transoxiana, and subjugated the, 
whole of Mesopotamia and Georgia, and & portion of Eussia 
and Siberia. Having made himself master of the whole of 
Central Asia, he despatched his grandson, Peer Mahomed, 
with a powerful army to invade India. The youth, however, 
encountered more opposition than was expected, and Timur 
found it necessary to advance to his support. He arrived on 
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the banks of the Indus on tho 12th of Soptembei, 1398, with 
ninety-two squadrons of horso, and crossed it at Attock, 
where Alexander the Great had crossed it before him- His 
grandson soon after joined his camp, and the two anmeB 
marched to Bhutnerc, but though the town was surrendered 
on terms, it wus burnt to the ground, and the inhabitants 
were put to the sword. The villages and towns were de- 
herted as ho advanced, but a considerable number of 
l risoncrs necessarily remained lulna hands, and as they were 
found greatly to encumber bis march, he ordered them 
.ill to be massacred m cold blood, to the number of 100,000. 
A battle was soon after fought under the walls of Delhi, 
between the veterans of Timur and the effeminate soldiers of 
the empire, with the result which might have’been expected. 
r lhe emperor was defeated and fled to Guzcrat, and Timur 
enteied the city, and caused himself to lie proclaimed emperor. 
Ilia soldiers coul d not be restrained fiom their usual violence 
vhicli brought *on resistance, and the whole of the Mogul 
army was let loose on the devoted city. The scenes # of horror 
which ensued defy all description The citizens sold their lives 
dear, but their valour was quenched m their blood, and many 
streets were choked up with dead bodies. After Timur had 
satiated Ins revenge and satisfied his cupidity, by the desola¬ 
tion of the city, “ he offered up to the divine Majesty, 91 as his 
historian observes, “ the sincere and humble tribute of grateful 
1 raise iu ^lic noble mosque of polished marble,” erected by 
J croze on the banks of tlie Jumna, and directed Ins anny to 
prci&rc for its return. On his way back he ordered a general 
massacre m tlio city of Meerut, and then proceeding to 
Hurd war, skirted the hills, and recrosBed the Indus m March, 
1399. He contented himself with the mere title of emperor 
of Indio, and left the country a prey to the distractions which 
his invasion had intensely aggravated. 

„ . Mahomed Toghluk, the third, who had fled to 

iho syud«, Guzcrat after his defeat, returned to Delhi on the 
His—i4w. departure of Timur, but his minister, Ekbal, mono¬ 

s' 2 
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polized all the power of the slate. Khizir, the governor of La¬ 
hore and Mooltan, resenting this usurpation, attacked and 
slew him, and thus restored to Mahomed some portion of his 
anthcfnty which he exercised till 1412. On his death, Khizir 
marched a second tune to Delhi, and extinguished the Toghluk 
dynasty. He was a descendant of the prophet, and his 
family, which filled the throne for thirty-six years, has from 
that tircomstance, been denominated that of the Syuds* 
Khizir affected to decline the title of emperor, and styled 
himself the viceroy of Timur, in whose name he struck the 
coin, and caused the Khootba to be read m the mosques. His 
administration was beneficial, and prosperity began again to 
dawn on the desolated provmces. He added Lib own princi¬ 
pality of the Punjab to the dominions of the imperial crown, 
but he made little progress in recovering the other districts 
which had become independent. His son, Mobank, suc¬ 
ceeded him in 1421, but lus reign of thirteen years was 
marked by no event except an indecisive battle with the king 
of Jounpore. Tho territories subject to Delhi were as limited 
m extent at his death as they had been at his accession. He 
was assassinated by some Hindoos at the instigation of his 
vizier, who raised Ins son Syud Mahomed to the throne, but 
was -himself cut off by the exasperated nobles. The youth 
was found to be totally unfit for the duties of government, 
and the governors of the few districts still attached to the 
throne, began to aspire to independence. Among these, was 
Beloli Lodi, an Afghan, who made himself master of Mooltan, 
and the greater part of the Punjab. Encouraged by the 
weakness of the throne, the king of Malwa marched to tho 
capital, but was repulsed by Beloli, witlun two miles of its 
gates. That chief subsequently laid siege to the city which 
he had saved, but finding himself unable to capture it, with¬ 
drew to his own province, to await the demise of the crown, 
which occurred in 1445. Mahomed was succeeded by his son 
AUa-ood-deen, during whose weak reign the domains belong¬ 
ing to the throne were^ Still farther reduced, till at length 
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they extended only twelve miles, from the city in one direc¬ 
tion, and scarcely a mile m the other. Beloli Lodi, thinking 
the pear was now ripe, marched down upon Delhi. The king 
resigned the throne to him without a sigh, and retired pn. a 
pension to Budaon, where he passed twenty-eight years of 
Ins life in cultivating Ins gardens. With him, in 1450, ended 
house of the Syuds. 

imoii Lodi, Beloli was an Afghan of the tnbe of Lodi, 
1450—Mas now known ob the Lohanee, which is engaged 

chiefly m tlic conveyance of merchandise between Hmdostan 
and Persia. Ilia grandfather, a wealthy trader, repaired to 
the court of Fcrozc Toghluk, the first great patron of the 
Afghans, where he acquired sufficient interest to obtain the 
government of Mooltan, to which was subsequently added 
that of the Punjab. This nch inheritance eventually come to 
Beloli, though not without great opposition on the part of his 
relatives. His success was chiefly owing to the talents of 
Iluinecd, the vizier of his predecessor, whom he subsequently 
banished from his court, on the pica that he was Recoining 
too powerful for a subject. The ambitious Beloli was not 
likely to remain content with the humble limits to which the 
imperial territory had been reduced, and the great object of 
his reign was to extend his authority, and more particularly 
to re-annex the kingdom of Jounpore to the crown, which, 
since its establishment, had become, in every respect, the 
rival of Delhi. Beloli had not been two years on the throne 
before lic«made an inroad into it, but was vigorously repulsed. 
Tliu struggle between the two kingdoms was prolonged with 
various successes for twenty-eight years, during which period 
Delhi was twice besieged by the armies of Jounpore. Hos¬ 
tilities were occasionally suspended by a trfice, but it only 
afforded the combatants the opportunity of recruiting their 4 
strength for fresh conflicts. It is distressing to reflect on the 
desolation entailed on these districts, which form the garden 
o Hmdostan, and the misery inflicted on the wretched in¬ 
habitants, by the intcniccinc wars of these two royal houses, 
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in companion with which even the oppression of the worst of 
governments most appear light. Happily for the interests of 
humanity, the conflict was brought to a close in 1476, when 
the “ King of the East,” as he was styled, fled to Bengal and 
the kingdom of Jounporc was absorbed in the territory of 
Delhi. The dynasty existed for eighty years, of which period 
one-half was comprised in the reign of Ibrahim, one of the 
most illustrious pnnees m the history of Hmdostan. Undo 
his beneficent administration, the prosperity of the country 
reached its summit. Learned men from all parts of India 
were invited to the court, which was universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the most polished and elegant m India. The city 
of Jounpore was adorned with superb and massive structures, 
the remains of which to this day testify the magnificence 
of the dynasty. Bcloli survived tins protracted warfare ten 
years, and died m 1488, after a ragn of thu ty-ciglit years, 
during which ho succeeded in extending the territory of the 
crown from the Jumna to the Hunalayii, and from the Indus 


to Benares. 

Seconder and Bdoh, as if he had determined to render family 

nmUmLoAi, feuds inevitable, divided Ins territories among his 
M38~~iB20. but Seconder, to whom he had bequeathed 

the largest share, together with the throne, lost no time m 
dispossessing his brothers. His prosperous reign of twenty- 
eight years, was marked by the recovery of Behar. Though 
just and equitable m his administration, he followed the rule 
rather than the exception of the Maliomedan conquerors of 
India with regard to the treatment of the Hindoos. He lost 
no opportunity of manifesting his hatred of them, and in 
every quarter demolished their temples and erected mosques 
with the materials. In the holy city of Muttra he planted a 
mosque m front of the stairs leading to the sacred stream, 
and at length forbade the devotees to bathe in it, and the 
barbers to shave the pilgrims. In the year 1517, he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Ibrahim, the third and last of his line, who 
alienated the nobles by his suspicious temper and Ins haughty 
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demeanour. Hm reign was a ponstant struggle with rebel¬ 
lion. Bobar revolted under its governor, who is said to have* 
brought a body of 100,000 men into the field, and repeatedly 
defeated the armies of the emperor. A prince of his own 
family took possession of the eastern districts and* endea¬ 
voured to revive the kingdom of Jounpore. Dowlut Shan, 
the governoi of the Punjab, tho viceroys of which had fre¬ 
quently imposed their own orders on the emperor of Delhi, 
and more than once usurped the throne itself, now entered 
into negotiations with Sultan Baber for the invasion of Hin- 
dostan, Even the emperor’s own brother, Alla-ood-deen, 
joined that piincc at Cabul, and encouraged him in his designs 
on fhndostan. The success which attended his invasion will 
he tiie subject of a future chapter. Having thus reached the 
penod when the throne of Delhi was transferred to the fifth 
and lost Mahomedan dynasty, we turn to the progress of 
events in the Deccan, m Malwa, and m Guzerat, from the 
jicnod when'those provinces were separated from the empire 
Condeah, The principality of Candesh, tho Governor of 

which had revolted from the throro of Delhi, 

uni] Mcw&r, to 7 

1443 though abounding m population and wealth was 

too limited and weak for independent action, and became sub¬ 
servient to its more powerful neighbours. During the penod 
of more than a century and a half which elapsed between *thc 
dismemberment of the empire under Mahomed Toghluk, and 
the rise of the Mogul dynasty, the two Mahomedan kings of 
Guzerat} and Malwa, and the Hindoo raja of Mewar, or 
Oodiporc, were engaged m perpetual hostilities with each 
other, aud their history may therefore be conveniently grouped 
together. Sultan Dilawur, the first independent king of 
Malwa, bequeathed the kingdom m 1405, to his son, Sultan 
Hoshung, who was engaged for more than twenty-five yeaifc 
m ware with Ins neighbours, in which he was seldom success¬ 
ful. His name is perpetuated in the town of Hoabuugabad, 
which he founded. He was attacked and made prisoner by 
Mozuffer, the king of Guzerat, but was released, upon a report 
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that his subjects were about to elect another sovereign, and 
take the field, Mozuffer was succeeded in 1412 by his grand¬ 
son, Ahmed Shah, whose long reign of thirty years, was 
passed in constant hostilities either with Malwa or Mewar. 
ffifl name survives in the pew capital, Ahmedabod, which he 
erected on the banks of the Saburmuttec, and adorned with 
magnificent mosques, caravanseras and palaceis, m such pro¬ 
fusion, that the Mahomedan historians described it os the 
handsomest city in the world. He was a zealous Mahomedan, 
and a great destroyer of Hindoo temples and images. He was 
succeeded in 1443 by his son, Mahomed Shall, sumamcd by 
his subjects, the 11 merciful,” and by his enemies, the “weak.” 
Sultan Hoshung, the turbulent king of Malwa, died m 1^32, 
and bequeathed the kingdom to his son, who was soon after 
put to death by his minister, Mahmood Khan Gluljio, the 
Afghan, who mounted the throne, and proved to be the ablest 
of the kings of Malwa, during a long reign of forty-seven 
years, which extended from 1435 to 1482. Some years after 
his accession, he invaded Guzerat with an army of 100,000 
men, and pursued the feeble monarch to the promontory of 
Diu. The Guzerattee nobles, anxious to retrieve the national 
honour, persuaded the queen to administer poison to liun, and 
then raised his son, Kootub Shah, to the throne, and resolved 
to make a vigorous effort for their independence A pitched 
battle was accordingly fought under the walls of Ahmcdabad, 
in which Mahmood was for the first and last time defeated; 
but seeing the day lost, he put himself at the head ^>f some 
troopers, and pushing through every obstacle, bore off the 
regalia, in triumph from the tent of the king. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this partial reverse, he seemB to have had the unobstructed 
range of northern India, as wc find him the next year march¬ 
ing to Diana, and establishing lus son governor of Ajmcre. 
On his return to Malwa he proceeded first against the 
Bahminy kingdom in the Deccan, then to Candesh, and finally 
against the rajah cf Chittore. 

Wtfvtth During the Beenes of confusion at Delhi, which 
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ciiittore, idm. have been previously described, one Hindoo king¬ 
dom in the north recovered its independence, and succeeded 
in maintaining it for two centuries—the Bajpoot state of 
(Jhittorc, or Mowar. In the dayB of sultan Hoshunp the 
tlirono was filled by Koombhoo, one of the most illustrious 
pnnoGS of that ancient line, who applied himself for fifty 
years vigorously to the consolidation of Bajpoot power, and 
founded the city of Koomulnerc. In 1456, Kootub Shah of 
Guzerat, formed an alliance with Mahmood of Malwa, for 
flic conquest and partition of Mewar, but the result of the 
war is differently related. The M&homcdan historians affirm 
that the Rajpoot prince acknowledged himself the vassal of 
Mahjjiood, while Hindoo writers state that he was triumphant, 
aud erected a column to commemorate his victory on the 
brow of Ghittorc. In 14G1, Mahmood, seeing the throne of 
the Deccan filled by a child, and the country distiacted by 
factions, marched against the capital, Beder, under the walls 
of which a battle w«is fought in which he proved victorious. 
He renewed the invasion the next year, when the ministers, 
unable to cope with his superior force, implored the aid of 
the king of Guzerat, who readily granted it, and obliged the 
invader to retire, by creating a diversion m his own territo¬ 
ries of Malwa. A treaty appears to have been subsequently 
concluded between him and the Bahmmy cabinet, based upon 
the cession of ccrtam districts. The career of Malmiood, the 
greatest of the kings of Malwa, “ whose tent was his house, 
;uyj. the battle field lus resting place,” Was at length brought 
to a cIobo iu 1482, and the court of Mandoo exhibited a sudden 
and ludicrous change. 

T His son and successor, Gheias-ood-decn, had no 

Olieiii-ood- 7 7 

.u-cn ( BlengUo, sooner ascended the throne,-than he invited his 
im ' nobles and officers to a splendid entertainment, 

and iu a set speech informed them, that he had passed thirty- 
four-years in the field, fighting by tho side of bis gallant 
father, and was determined to spend the remainder of his life 
in peace and enjoyment, that he intended to retain the royal 
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dignity, bat to transfer the management of affairs to hie son. 
The youth was accordingly proclaimed vizier, and the king 
retired to his seraglio, which Jie had filled with 15,000 of the 
most beantifal women he coaid procure. In this female court, 
the pbmp and distinctions of royalty were strictly main tamed; 
the royal body guard consisted of 500 Turki maidens dressed 
in male attire and armed with bows and quivers, and of 500 
Abyssinian girls furnished with firearms. Strange as it may 
appear, the king was allowed to enjoy this pageantry for 
eighteen years, without a single attempt at rebellion. His 
son, Nozir-ood-deen, succeeded him in 1500, and hiB reign of 
twelve years waB noted only by its cruelty and sensuality. 
ltriwM<rf Dunng the listless reign of Gheios-ood-deyn, of 

or Grant, Malwa, and the dissolute Tcign of Ins son, the rival 

tlirone of Guzcrat was filled by Mahmood Shah, 
the brother of Kootub Shah, who ascended the throne in 1459, 
and shed lustre on it for fifty years. Though crowned at the 
early ago of fourteen, his talents were soon matured, and it 
was while yet a youth that he marched into Malwa, and 
created the diversion which has been noticed. The European 
travellers who visited his court, awed by the dignity of his 
personal appearance, conceived the most extravagant opinion 
of his power. They affirmed that a portion of lus daily food 
consisted of mortal poisons, with which lus system be¬ 
came so impregnated, that if a By sat on him it dropped 
down dead. He was the original of the picture drawn by 
the British poet of the pnnee of Cambay, u whose* food was 
aspi, and basilisk and toad.” But even without the power of 
digesting poisons, he was a most puisbant pnnee. In 1469, 
he attacked Genial, a Hindoo fortress, of boundless antiquity 
smd impregnable strength. It fell on the third assault, when 
1 the king is said to have persuaded the raja and all Ins court 
to embrace Mabomedanism. Three years after, he overrun 
Glitch and defeated an army of Belochecs, annexed Sinde 
to his dominions, and extended his bouudaiy to the Indus. 
Soon after, aJHahomcdan saint complained to lum that on his 
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retain from Ormuz in Persia, he had been ill-used and plun¬ 
dered by the people of Jugut, the land's end of India on 
the western coast. The king and his soldiers were equally 
inflamed by the story of the holy man’s wrongs, and* they 
inarched with great zeal u against the infernal-minded 
brahmins," as the Mahomedan historian, Ferishta, calls them. 
Jugut was reduced, but the pirates on the coast, whojSdd 
to the island of Bete, in the gulf of Cambay, are said po have 
fonght twenty naval battles before they were finally subdued* 
In 1482, Mahmood led an army against the Hindoo ruler of 
the veiy ancient principality of Chumpanere? The place is 
said to have been defended by 60,000 Rajpoots, of whom, a 
large«number fell in the siege, and the prince and his minis¬ 
ters were put to death, when it was found that they refused 
to become Mnsulmans. The conflicts of the Guzerat t navy 
with the Portuguese daring this reign, will be narrated here¬ 
after. On the death of this renowned prince id1511, he was 
succeeded by his son, Mozuffer the Second. 

WtliwwHj ^ Mahmood the Second, the last king of Malwa* 
■eeond, or mu- ascended the throne in 1512, when his nobles con- 
*** ulSa spired to unseat him and to elevate his brother* 
The confederacy was defeated through the exertions of Medni 
Roy, the Rajpoot chief of Chunderee, who was thereupon ap¬ 
pointed the chief minister as the reward of his services, and 
proceeded forthwith to fill the court and the army with his 
own countrymen. The Mahomedans, considering all the offices 
of state 44 their own property, resented this intrusion, and 
endeavoured to infuse suspicions into the mind of the king, 
who is said to have dismissed 40,000 Rajpoots at once from 
his service, and to have employed assassins to despatch the 
minister himself. He escaped with a few wounds, and even¬ 
tually succeeded in regaining his power at the Malwa court. 
Mahmood, feeling himself little better than a prisoner in hit 
own capital, escaped to Guzerat, where he found the king, 
equally with himself, alarmed at the growing power of the 
Hindoos. The neighbouring kingdom of Chittotffc was go- 
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vented at the time by Rana Sunga, who had raised it to the 
summit of prosperity by his genius and valour. His army 
consisted of 60,000 horse, supported by 500 war elephants. 
Seveji rajas of the highest rank, and a hundred and thirteen 
of inferior note attended bis stirrup to the field. The rajas 
of Jeypore and Marwar served under his banner, and he was 
the acknowledged head of all the Rajpoot tribes. The historian 
of Rajpootana enumerates eighteen pitched battles which he 
had fought with Malwa and Guzerat. Those two sovereigns 
dreaded lest Medni Roy should obtain poBaesBlon of the re¬ 
sources of Malwa,' and unite with the Rana in establishing 
Hindoo sovereignty throughout central India. To meet this 
danger, they inarched against Mandoo, the capital of Malwa, 
which fas then held by the son of Medni Roy, and which did 
not surrender until 19,000 RajpootB had fallen in its defence. 
Mahmood was restored to his kingdom, and in 1519 measured 
his strength with Rana Snnga. In (he battle which ensued, 
the Malwa king was totally defeated and c&ptared. The 
generous Rajpoot prince personally attended to his wounds, 
and, when they were healed, liberated him without a ransom. 
Hostilities, however, continued between the king of Guzerat 
and the Rana, which, after a succession of successes and 
defeats, terminated in a solid peace. 

On the death of Mozuffer of Guzerat in 1526 9 
the throne was successively occupied by two 
princes, who speedily disappeared, when the wild and way* 
word Bahadoor Shah ascended it. A brother of Jiis fled to 
Malwa, and, in an evil hour, the king Mahmood granted him 
M asylum, which so incensed Bahadoor, that he immediately 
equipped a large army for the invasion of the country. 
While this storm was gathering on one side, the ill-starred 
king provoked the wrath of Rana Sunga, who lost no time in 
forming an alliance with Bahadoor Shah, and their united 
iciioes ponied down like a torrent upon Malwa. Mahmood in 
some mepsiire retrieved his reputation by his noble conduct 
In the last spate of his life. Though his army was reduced 
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to 89 OOO, lie Btill continued to defend his capital with great 
courage, but he was at length obliged to capitulate; and on 
the 26th of May, a month after Baber had established the 
Mogul dynasty on the throne of Delhi, the stantjard of 
Guzorat was planted on the battlements of Mandoo, and the 
kingdom of Malwa, then in itB hundred and twenty-fifth 
year, was absorbed m the dominions of ite nval. Mahmood 
and his Bcven sons were sent prisoners to Chumpanere, but 
were put to death on the road, in consequence of an attack 
by the Bhecls. 

_ It has been stated that the oppressions of Ma¬ 
nila Bahnlny _ * 

dyuMty, homed Toghluk produced a revolt in the Deccan, 
i 347 —ia »7 winch issued, in the establishment of an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom. Ismael, the Afghan, who haji been raised to 
the throne, voluntarily ceded it soon after to the general 
Hussun Gungu, who had been the chief instrument in acheiv- 
mg the revolution. He was likewise an Afghan, but of 
humble extraction, who leased a plot of ground from a Hmdoo 
astrologer m the city of Delhi, and resigned to him of his 
own accoi d some valuable treasure which he had discovered 
in it. The astrologer was so highly pleased with his honesty 
as to recommend him to the notice of the emperor, under 
whose favour lie rose to great distinction. Out of gratitude 
to the astrologer Gungu, his early patron, lie had assumed 
his name, and on his elevation to the throne of the Deccan m 
1847, took the additional titlo of Bahminy, by which the 
dynasty' is generally known in history. Tho kmgdom com¬ 
prised all the territories held by the emperor of Delhi south 
of the Nerbudda, with the exception of tho provinces of tho 
two Hindoo kingdoms of Tclmgana and Beejuynugur, tho 
establishment of which circumscribed the Bahminy dominion^ 
and led to mccssant war. Hussun died in 1358, after a pros¬ 
perous reign of eleven years, and was succeeded by his son 
Mahomed, who commenced Ins reign by attacking the king 
of Tclmgana, and obliging hnn to sue for peace, which was 
granted on the cession of the hill of Golconda, and the enr- 
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reader of a throne of immense value, which was subsequently 
enriched with additional jewels till it was estimated to be 
worth four crores of rupees. Soon after Mahomed, in a 
drunken revel, granted an order on the treasury of Reejny- 
nugnr, and the raja immediately sent an army across the 
Kistna to revenge the insult, when the town of Moodgul was 
captured and its inhabitants put to tlic sword. Mahomed, 
on hearing of the slaughter, swore “that food and sleep 
should be unlawful to him till he had propitiated the martyrs 
of Moodgul by tlie slaughter of a bundled thousand infidels.” 
He crossed the Toombudra and pursued the taja for tlucc 
months from district to district, putting to death every 
Hindoo wlio fell into his hands. A pitched battle w&t at 
length fought, in which the Balimmy nnriaich was victonous, 
when having, as he hoped, completed Ins vow of icvengc, he 
granted Ins opponent honourable terms, and, on Ins return to 
his own capital, devoted his tune to the improvement of his 
dominions. He died m 1375, after a reign of seventeen 
years, and was succeeded by his sou Mujahid Shah, w ho pos¬ 
sessed tbe most majestic beauty of all the princes of lua line, 
and was exceeded by none m valour and fortitude Hi* began 
his reign by demanding from the raja of Beejuynugur, 
Baichore, Moodgul, and other places lying m tlic duottb of the 
Kifctna and the Toombudra, tlic ob|ect of pei*|>etsal strife 
between the rival Hindoo ami Mahoincdan powers. The 
demand was refused, and a war commenced, during which 
Mujahnl chased the raja for si\ months through tnc whole 
extent of the Carnatic, and at length accepted his submission. 
The merit of the young king in this campaign was rendered 
the more conspicuous by the dinjianty of lus resources as 
^compared with those of the Hindoo raja, whose territories 
stretched from sea to sea, and wlio leckoned the rulers of 
Malabar and Ceylon among Ins tributaries. Majahid was 
assassinated by his own uncle, after a brief reign of four 
years. 

ram and * Fenwe, the son of the assoesin, mounted the 
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Ahttoashah, throne in 13 J7, and his reign and that of his 
IA97-1485. brothci, winch occupied thirty seven years, arc 
considered the most palmy days of the dynasty- Fernze 
reigned twenty-five years, and made twenty-four campaigns, 
lie earned fire and sword through the whole extent of the 
Carnatic, and constrained the laja of Beejuynugur to submit 
to an annual tribute of a crore of rupees, and to give him his 
daughter in marriage. He was a groat ptfftm of learning, 
and erected an observatory. He established a mercantile 
navy, and instructed Ins commanders to bring the most 
learned men and the most handsome women from the ports 
they visited. His seraglio is said to have contained beauties 
from thirteen different nations; and the historians affirm that 
he was able to converse with each one in her own tongue. 
Ho likewise made a point of copying sixteen pages of the 
Koran every fourth day. The close of his reign was gloomy. 
Ifo wantonly engaged in hostilities with the raja of Beejuy- 
uugur, and was totally defeated. The triumphant Hindoos 
appeared anxious to bring up the arrears of vengeance due to 
then relentless enemies. In the various towns which they 
captured they razed the mosques to the ground, and ereoted 
platforms of the heads of the slam. The end of Feroze 
was hastened by these reverses, and he was succeeded by 
his brother Ahmed Shah, denominated Wully, or the saint, for 
the supposed efficacy of his prayers in procuring ram in a 
Reason of drought. Aumoub to recover the prestige of the 
Mahometan power lie proceeded immediately to the invasion 
of the Hindoo kingdom. lie crossed the Toombudra in great 
force, defeated the raja, and pursued the Hindoos in every 
dncction with unrelenting ferocity, halting only to celebrate a 
feast whenever the number of the slain was computed to have 
reached 20,000. He obliged the raja to pay np all arrears of 
tribute, and then turned his arms against Telmgana, captured 
and despoiled tho capital, and, according to the usual 
Mnhoinodan practice, pulled down the temples, and erected 
mosques with the materials. He then marched to the north, 
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where he was captivated with the situation of Beder to such 
a degree that he caused a new aty to be built on the site, 
which he called after his own name, Ahmedabad Beder, and 
adorned it with magnificent buildings. He was likewise 
engaged m two wars with Malwa, and a third was averted 
only by the cession of Berar. His generals were also sent to 
seize the Coucan, or strip of land lying between the ghauts 
and the sea, ot Bombay, to Goa. But this expe¬ 

dition brought him in contact with the formidable naval power 
of Guzerat, and he was constrained to relinquish it. His wild 
career terminated in 1435. 

AOtrood-dseii, He was succeeded by liis son Alla-ood-deen, 
loo. who immediately went to war with Beejuyijugtir, 

and was successful. He then proceeded to invade Gandosh, 
took the capital, Boorh&npore, and levelled the royal palaces 
with the ground. The, Hindoo rajas of Beejuynugur had 
seldom been able to cope with their Mahomedan neighbour; 
but, though their dominions were superior m extent, popula¬ 
tion and wealth, had been constantly subjected to the payment 
of tribute. It was about this tune that the raja, Dova Roy, 
is said to have assembled his nobles to investigate the cause 
of this disgrace. Some ascribed it to the decree of the gods; 
others to fate, which is stronger than the gods; while a third 
party traced it to the supenor cavalry and archery of the 
Mahomedans. The raja, therefore, enlisted 2,000 Maliovnedan 
archers m Ins service, and, in conjunction with 60,000 of his 
own bowmen, took the field against Alla-ood-deen, md fought 
two battles, but with doubtful success. Two Mahomedan 
officers of rank, however, fell into his hands, and the Bahminy 
monarch swore that if they were not instantly given up he 
would sacrifice 100,000 infidels for each. Deva Roy had not 
forgotten the result of a similar vow on a former occasion, 
and sued for peace, paying up all the tribute that had become 
due. Alla-ood-deen died m 1457, and was succeeded by his 
son—« monster of cruelty—who was assassinated by his own 
servants as he lay on his couch helpless from intoxication. 
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We pass on to the last substantive king of the Deccan, 
Mahomed Shah, who was placed on the throne at the age 
of nine, in 1463* 

Mahomed shah, Daring his minority ther administration^ waa 
1463—i48c conducted by the queen mother and two ministers, 
one of whom, the preceptor of the pnneo, was assassinated 
by her orders, because he was supposed to havo acquired too 
great an influence over his pnpiL The "thcT, Mahmood 
Gawan, was the greatest general and statesman of the age, 
and one of the most distinguished characters in the Mahomedan 
history of India. lie marched into the Concan, where two 
former expeditions had failed, and not only reduced the pro- 
vmce^nd the ghauts above it to subjection, but wrested tho 
island of Goa from the raja of Becjuynugur, wjio had usurped 
it. He then turned his attention to tlie eastern coast, rein¬ 
stated the Ray of Orissa, who had been expelled and sought 
protection, and added Condapilly and Rajohmuiidiy to the 
Itolimmy territories. But the liay subsequently took ad¬ 
vantage of a famine which was desolating the country to 
make an attempt to regain the districts he had lost. Mahmood 
Gawan maiched down upon him with prompitude, and speedily 
extinguished all opposition, and annexed Mosnlipatam to the 
kingdom. The king, who had accompanied tho expedition, 
having hoard of tho renowned temple of Gandu, or Oon- 
joveram, near Madras, the walls and roof of which were 
reported to be covered with plates of gold, rushed through the 
intervening country, at the head of 6,000 chosen horse, with 
such rapidity as to astound the vanous chiefs, took possession 
of the temple, and despoiled it of its wealth before they could 
come to its rescue. 

Murder of Under the powerful genius of Mahmood the 
Mahmood B&hminy kingdom reached its greatest limits, 

u&wu xt stretched from the Concan to Masuhpatam, 

and from .the Nerhudda to the Kistna. The minister now 
resolved to turn his attention to the improvement of the ad¬ 
ministration. He divided the kingdom into eight provinces, 
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and curtailed the power of the governors,ithxis dramidung'&e 
of their revolt. He introduced vigorous reforms into 
every branch of the government to the groat disgust of all 
whoqe private interests were affected by them. They deter¬ 
mined, therefore, on ins destruction; and having ingratiated 
themselves with the Abyssinian who had charge of hiB seal, 
induced him, when half drunk, to affix it to a Hank sheet of 
paper , which they filled up with a treasonable letter to the 
Bay of Orissa, inciting him to revolt, and offering him as¬ 
sistance. The paper was artfully produced before the king, 
as if it had been found by accident; and Hussnn Bhehy* a 
converted Hindoo, the mortal enemy of Mahmoed, who had 
been his benefactor, endeavoured to inflame hiB mind qgunst 
the minister. ,He was ordered mto the royal presence and 
-upbraided with his treason. He exclaimed, u This is a great 
forgery; ths seal is mine, but of the letter itself I a m. totally 
ignorant. 1 ’ The king, inflamed with wine and passion, ordered 
one of his Abyssinian slaves to cut him down. Gawan calmly 
replied that the fate of an old man could be of little con- 
sequence, but that his death would seal the doom of thekwg- 
dom. The king turned mto his seraglio; the slave approached 
the minister, then in his seventy-eighth year, and he knelt 
down, with his face towards Mecca, and received the fatal 
blow. He died m graceful poverty. Though he had served 
dhm monarchs, his cabinet was found to contain only 10,000 
orapees. The proceeds of the jaygeer allotted for the support 
.his office, he had, in port, distributed among his officers, 
wad, in part, disbursed among the poor in his master^ name. 
He money which he had brought with him into tfaecouatiy 
had been employed in commerce, the profits of winch, after 
providing for hiskttchen on the moderate ocafe of two rupees 
ware assigned to the poor in h» own vw. The king 
a twehre month of hi. minister, a prey to remorse, 
aahMi^iin 'the peroxyamB of his agmiy, that Bfhhnoed 
■flawan was toning inm to pieces. 

Umumbw It in unnecessary farther to ponroo the history 
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of Die Bthminy dyn uetj ; the nn of its pros- 
penty set with tike strobe which deprived Urn 
greet minis ter of life* Mahmood Shah, the son of 
the late king, seconded the throne in 1482, and lived on, 
though he can scarcely he said to ham reigned, for thirty- 
seven years; the kingdom crumbled sway, as g ov erno r after 
governor revolted, and it was at length, resolved into five 
independent states. 

The An uag. 1. Euflof Adil Shah, the adopted son of 1Cah- 
*““■ mood Gawan, a Turk, who claimed descent f ro m 

tiie conquerors of Constantinople, established the Adil Shaky 
dynasty at Beejapnrc. 2. Huasun Binary, who had insfti- 
gatedi the murder of Mahmood^ sod was. subsequently ex¬ 
ecuted by order of his master, was a brahmin of Beejapone, 
who was taken prisoner and sold to the Bafaminy kmg, who 
circumscised him and raised him to distinction. His son, 
Ahmed Nizam, on hearing of his father’s fate, raised the 
standard of revolt at Ahmednugur, and established rim 
Nizam Shohy dynasty. 3. Lnad-ool-moolfc, on the general 
dissolution of the monarchy, made himself independent in the 
province of Berar, of which he was governor, and gave rifle 
to the Imad Shahy line of princes. 4. Koolae Kootub was a 
Turkoman of Hamadsn in Perata, who came to Lidia in 
search of employment, and rose to the post of governor of 
Qoloonda, where, on the decomposition of the Bahminy 
kingdom, he established an independent dynasty, which in 
known mTiistory as the Kootub Shahy. 5. Ahmed Bereod 
was appointed minister on the execution of Mahmood Gawan, 
and gradually subs ti tuted his own infiumoe for that of the 
long at the capital and in tike adjacent districts, and at 
length ofltaMshed the Beroed Shahy dynasty at Beder. Tins 
division of sovereign power among five ind ep e nde nt statin 
who were incessantly at war with each other, was rim 
greatest calamity which could have bdhlhm the country, 
and subjected the wretched* provinces for a century and. a 
half to merciless impmo. 

g 2 
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hm of fhflPor- While the Bahminy kingdom was thus crumb- 
togwMpowar to pieces, another race of adventurere ap¬ 
peared on the western coast of India, and gave a new direc¬ 
tion to its politics and commerce. A Portuguese expedition 
landed in the harbour of Calicut, and paved the way for the 
eventual transfer of power from the Mahomcdans to the 
Christians For some time previous to this memorable event, 
the general progress of improvement m Europe and the in¬ 
crease of nautical skill and boldness, had inspired its mari¬ 
time nations with a strong desire to discover the way to 
India by sea, and to participate m its rich commerce, which 
then? monopolised by the Venetians. The Portuguese 
re at this time the foremost and most enterprising tmong 
the navigators of Europe; and John, king of Portugal, 
anxious to make the circuit of the continent of Africa, had 
sent his Admiral, Bartholomew Dias, on this perilous under¬ 
taking It was he who first doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
which he named the Gape of Storms in reference to tliu tem¬ 
pestuous weather which ho encountered. But the king was 
so highly dated with the success of the expedition and the 
prospects which it opened to linn, that lie changed the name 
to that which it has ever since borne. Soon after,-Christo¬ 
pher Columbus, hoping to reach India by sailing westward, 
obtained the patronage of the king of Spain, and, launching 
boldly into the ocean, which had never been traversed before, 
made the discovery of America. His successful return from 
this voyage of unexampled penl filled all Europe with as¬ 
tonishment. 


The king of Portugal was deeply chagrined to 
pcditkm to find that the neglect with which he had treated 

1407 the advances of Columbus, had deprived him of 

the opportunity of adding another continont to his dominions; 
but he resolved to seek compensation for this loss in gn 
attempt to reach India, by doubling the Gape, and stretching 
to the eastward. An expedition was accordingly fitted out 
for this purpose, consisting of three vessels, the command of 
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which was entrusted to Vasco do Gama. The whole popula¬ 
tion of Lisbon poured out to witness his departure on the 8th 
of July, 1497, and the sailors went through various religious 
ceremonies, as men who never expected to return, \asco 
was four months Teaching the Gape, which, however, he 
doubled with a fair and gentle breeze. He anchored at 
Melinda, on the African coast, where he was supplied with a 
pilot to conduct his vessels to India. On the 22nd of May, 
1498, he cast anchor on the Malabar coast, off Calicut, which 
presented to his delighted eyes the appearance of a noble 
town with a fertile plain rising up in the back ground, bounded 
by a distant range of lofty mountains. Calicut, then a place 
of ex^nsive traffic, belonged to an mdependent Hindoo raja, 
called the Zamonn, and lay considerably to ttye south of the 
limit to which the Mahomedan conquests had extended. The 
harbours on the coast immediately to the north of it, be¬ 
longed* to the Hindoo raja of Beojuynugur; those higher up 
to the Bahminy kingdom, while those in the extreme north 
were within the limits of Guzerat. The Zamonn was greatly 
struck with the appearance of strangers from a remote and 
unknown Tcgion, differing so entirely m aspect, manners, and 
arms from the foreigners who frequented the port. He re¬ 
ceived them at first with cordiality, and manifested evexy 
disposition to promote their vioyra. But the Mbors, as they 
were called, or the Musulmans from Egypt and Arabia who 
had engrossed the maritime traffic of that coast, and enjoyed 
no small ndluenec in its ports, viewed the arrival of the in¬ 
terlopers with great jealousy, and determined to defeat their 
object. They bribed the minister of the raja to insinuate to 
him that the strangers were not the men they represented 
themselves to be, but pirates, who had plundered the coast of 
Africa, and were now come to India on the same errand. 
TJJie Zamonn, swayed by these accusations, authorized the 
Moors to adopt violent measures against them, and two of 
Vasco’s principal officers, who were on shore, were treache¬ 
rously arrested. He immediately retaliated by seizing six-of 
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ths respectable ustivee who happened He be oa board hfe 
wol* sad refused {o relsrae them tS lmaimoffioer&ivm 
LMiiuduudL The rsja manifested some hesitation to comply 
«Ui Jihis reasonable demand, rad Yasoo weighed ancfcor in 
bate ad began to sail rat of tbe h a rbour with the hostages* 
ftu s ori ^ several boats were sera, to pul off from the shots* 
one- of which contained Us officere whom the Zamonn war 
hratimed to release. Yasee sent bock some of the natives he 
had detained, but resolved to take several of them with him 
toiLisbet^ to give them «& opportunity of viewing the «ty 
and, reporting its grandeur oa then* return. Having now 
anaplutfld hie cargoes, he set sail for Europe, end, on the 
29 th of August, 1499, re-entered tbe Tagus, m regal pomp, 
after an absence of twenty-six months. Mem of all ranks 
crowded to welcome Urn, and to admire the vessels which 
had performed so marvellous a voyage; the king showered 
honours on him, and the notions of Europe were enrdptured 
with the discovery of & new and easier path to tbe land of 
fsMoos wealth. 


Saeoad voyage 


A eeeond expedition was fitted out in the earns 
yew, consisting of thirteen ships and 1,300 men, 
the command of which was given to Cabral. He 
was accompanied by eight friars, who were Bent to preach 
Gbaistmuty to the natives, and he was directed to cany fire 
and sword into eveiy province that refused to listen to them. 
]p the comae of the voyage he discovered Brazil, on the coaflt 
Of Sooth America, and took poMeaunn of it in trte name of 
hi* sovereign, in the year 1500. In doubling tbe Cape he 
flKOTBflemd terrific galea, and lost fear of his ships, in one 
df which was the oetebr*ted admiral Diaa, who thus found a 
gnaw m. tbe seas which he had been the first to explore. 
Oafeaal, « reading Calient, restored the natives who had 
been taken to Portugal, where they had been treated 
with distinginnhed kindness. He was received with much 
conrtesy by Ike Zamerin, to whom he presented gifts of nso 

Bat the Mo ori sh merabante, annoyed at 
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the return I of the strangers whom they hoped to have finally 
driven from die shores of India, effectually psavented them 
from, obtaining cargoes. Cabral presented. a .rontons tran.ee to 
the Zamorin, and received authority, as he supposed, ty> se¬ 
quester vessels carrying the Mahmaedan Bag. A-Moenah 
ship "with a rich cargo was accordingly seized; the merahaata 
hastened to the raja with their complaints, and obtained 
permission to expel the intruders. The factory which the 
Portuguese had erected was forthwith attacked, and all the 
foreigners in it were put to death. Cabral immediately 
seised and burnt ten Moorish craft, after having transferred 
their cargoes to his own ships. He then kid his vessels 
abreast of the town, and having Bet it on fee with hia 
artillery, set sail far the neighbouring town a£ Cochin, when: 
he formed a treaty with the raja, and returned to Lisbon in 
July, 1501. 

fiKond votae The report of these transactions inflamed the 
at vuco, laws, domro which the king of Portugal had been' 

cherishing to establish an empire in the east. He assumed the 
title of Lord of the Navigation, Conquest, and Commerce of 
Ethiopia, Persia, Arabia and India, and fitted out a mom 
formidable expedition than any that had as yet left the shores 
of Portugal. Vasoo de Gaum, who waa placed in command 
of it, reached the coast of India without any accident, and 
anchoring off Calient, demanded satisfayctian for the insult 
offered to Cabral, which waa at once refnBed, and Vasco is 
said to hate pat to death fifty of the natives who had repaired 
to hia vessels. At the Bame tame he poured a. destructive fire 
into the town of Calicut, and then weighing anchor pro¬ 
ceeded to the friendly port of Cochin, which now became the 
mart of the Portuguese trade. Three expodihanfl of min or 
importance were successively sent out, sod cargoes obtained 
partly by barter, and partly by terror. The Portuguese ware- 
lulled into security fay the sucoeas which attended them, and 
Pacheco was left with a handful of men to protect their settle¬ 
ment at Cochin. The Zamorin thus was encouraged to make 
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an attempt to expel them, and at the same time to punish the 
rajah of Cochin for haying fostered them. The troops of 
Calient exceeded those of Pacheco as fifty to one v but his 
admirable strategy, and the valour of his soldiers, repulsed 
every assault; and he was the first to exhibit that decisive 
superiority of European over Asiatic troops, which three cen¬ 
turies and a half have now abundantly confirmed. 

Nam battle * n J 6 ® 1 ^05, the king of Portugal sent out 
with a* Maho- Francis Almeyda, with the title of viceroy of 
meduA loos, though as yet he did not possess a loot of 

land in it. The early success of the Portuguese in India is 
to be attributed to the singular genius and audacity of the 
men who conducted their expeditions, and Almeyda wa% infe¬ 
rior to none of Jhem. Soon after his arrival, the Hindoo raja 
of Beejuynugur, who could not fail to perceive that the 
power of tho strangers would become paramount on the 
western coast, sent an envoy with nch presents for the king 
of Portugal, to whom he proposed a treaty of alliance, and 
offered his own daughter m marriage. But the bright pros¬ 
pects thus opened to the Portuguese were soon overclouded. 
Before the discovery of the passage to India round the Cape, 
the whole trade of the east, conveyed overland, had been 
monopolised by the Venetians, and the u Queen of the Adri¬ 
atic,” as Venice was called, became the envy of Europe. 
The Venetians had reason now to apprehend that this mag¬ 
nificent traffic would be diverted into a new channel, and pass 
altogether out of their hands. They possessed great influence 
in Egypt, which was one of then most important marts, and 
they urged the Sultan to lit out a fleet in the Bed Sea, to 
sweep their rivals from the Indian Ocean, and assisted him 
with timber from their own forests m Dalmatia. A powerful 
fleet was speedily equipped and sent to India, under tho com¬ 
mand of Meer Hookum, the Egyptian admiral. The king of 
GnaeraL who was equally alarmed at the progress of the 
Portuguese, ordered his admiral to co-operate with the Egyp¬ 
tians. Lorenzo, the eqp of Almeyda, was cruising in the. 
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north with a division of the Portuguese fleet, when the com¬ 
bined squadrons bore down upon him. The Portuguese 
fought with the gallantry of European sailors, but the supe¬ 
riority of the enemy in the number of their ships, ai^d the 
calibre of their guns, gave them the victory. The gallant 
Lorenzo, whose vessel was entangled in some fishing stakes, 
and thus exposed singly to the fire poured in upon him from 
all sides, fell covered with wounds* after performing prodigies 
of valour, which filled even the Mahomedans with admiration. 
To avenge the death of his son, ALmeyda reduced the flourish¬ 
ing port of Dabul to ashes, and then proceeded in search of 
the enemy, whom he found anchored in the harbour of Dm. 
The conflict was long and doubtful, for the Egyptian and 
Guzarattee admirals were men of great nautical experience 
and valour, but all their larger vessels were at length either 
burnt or captured, and the smaller craft escaped up the river. 
Peace was subsequently concluded between the belligerents, 
and all the European prisoners were restored. 

Aibuquenica, AUncyda soon after resigned his post to Albu- 
1007— 26 iB querqne, the greatest of all the Portuguese com¬ 
manders. It was his ambition to found an empire in the east, 
and ho succeeded in this bold enterprise. Abandoning the 
system of predatory excursions along the coast which, had 
satisfied his predecessors, he resolved to establish and fortify 
a port which should serve aB the centre of his operations. He 
fixed on the island of Goa, lying cm the Malabar Coast, about 
twenty-three miles m circumference, of which he took 
possession, and though at one time dnven from it by the 
native prince, recaptured it, and erected fortifications which 
effectually baffled all the efforts of the country ppwers- 
From that tune Goa became the seat of the Portuguese power 
m the east, and Albuquerque sent and received embasstoj 
with all the magnificence of on eastern monarch. Having 
placed the government of his new settlement oh the wisest 
foundation, he turned his attention to more distant regions and 
enterprises. He proceeded eastward,-to the part of Mo- 



Am tbe great emp orium of trade in the eastern 
with an armament of 800 Portuguese eoJitea 
and. 800 nchres whom he had' enlisted and teamed. The 
wrthr# prime is Baid to have BBaombled an army of 30,068 
i to mist l »im, hut the valour and discipline of his little 
soon placed the city in his hands. The possession of 
ttns important position was immediately secured by the eree- 
tenof a strong fort, and a new field of commercial enterprise 
to Sam, Java, and Sumatra, was thus opened to his country* 
men. His efforts were next directed to the west, and he 
eq^jpedn powerful squadron for the conquest of Ormuz, in 
the Ptam&n Gnlph. The imposing force which, accompanied 
Ka effectually deterred the native prince from rcsutynoe, 
apd Albuquerque was permitted to take posaession of the 
wdandj and to raise a fortification m it. Ormuz rose rapidly 
Jm importance, the town was filled with 40,000 inhabitants* 
aad became one of the most flourishing settlements m those 
Thus had the genius of Albuquerque, in the short 
of nine yeans, built up the Portuguese power m the* 
and given them the command of the sea, and the 
control of the traffic throughout the eastern archipelago, 
wUdifhey continued to enjoy for a hundred years without a 
■ibI.. Though he never obtained possession of a single pro- 
Tiara on the continent of India, his authority was supreme 
oil' 13^000 miles of coast, and it was sustained by an kn* 
■ffide feet and thirty factories, of which many were 
fatBkA He was at length abruptly superseded izf his com¬ 
mand by the orders of his own sovereign, who did not con- 
ad to soften the disgrace by any mark of distinction, or 
by the courtesy of a letter. The ingratitude of which 
ham the victim, broke his heart; he expired on the barque 
whi ch was conveying him to Goa, and was interred in the 
eottfcnent which he had created, amidst the lamentations and 
ten of natives and Europeans, by whom he was equally 
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CHAFTER IT. 


mogul xnruMir. saber so assuol 1536— 


tiht Mogul Is the month of April, 1596, Sultan Baber 

dynMty ’ U8e * tored Delhi, and established the Mogul 
which continued to flourish for a hundred and eighty yean,, 
under a succession, unprecedented in India,, of six monarchal 
distinguished by their prowess in the field, and, with ana 
exception, by their ability in the cabinet. 

Baber, the sixth in descent from. Timur, was 
the son of Sheikh Mirza, to wi^om the fertile 
province of Fergana, on the upper course of the Jaurta*, 
had been allotted in the distribution of the fumlypafisewicw. 
Bk mother was a descendant of Jenghis Khan, and it haa 
been noted by historians as a remarkable fact, that the 
empire founded by Baber should be known in history only 
as the Mogul empire, while he himself execrated the name 
of Mogul Baber appears to have, inherited that spirit oE 
enterprise which distinguished both his renowned ancestors, 
and at the early age of fifteen, when he succeeded to the 
throne, commenced that adventurous career, which he pursued 
without interruption for thirty-five years. His first campaign 
was against the city of Samarcand, the metropolis of Trane 
omona, ‘Which he captured with little difficulty, but he had 
not held it a hundred days before he was recalled to toe 
defence of his paternal kingdom. He subsequently made 
three successful efforts to obtain possession of that city, 
winch he coveted as toe capital of Timur, and was tones 
expelled from it. 

Bober was engaged for eight yearn in a aeries 
of the most perilous enterprises, and experienced 
viaiariti&des of fortune, which would have crushed 
an ordinary mmd, but they only served to give fresh vigour 
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to his buoyant spirit. Seeing no hope of extending his con¬ 
quests beyond the Oxua, he seized the city of Gabul in the 
year 1504, and succeeded in maintaining possession of it for 
twenty years. During this pcnod he was incessantly em¬ 
ployed m defending or enlarging his dominions, and never 
enjoyed a year of repose. His greatest peril arose from the 
progress of the Uzbeks, a tribe of ferocious Tartars, now 
swarming from their native hive, and seeking new settlements 
in the south. Their leader Shaibek had swept the posterity 
of Timur from Transoxiana and Khorasan, and in his progress 
towards the Indus liad captured Gandahar and threatened 
Cabul. Had he been able to march at once on that capital, 
be would probably have extinguished for ever the belies of 
Baber, but he .was recalled from these conquests by the 
hostility of Ismael Shah, the powerful chief of the tnbe which 
had recently seized the tlirono of Persia, and established 
the dynasty of the Soplus. The Uzbek chief was routed 
and slam, and Baber seized the opportunity of again occu¬ 
pying Samareand, from which he was again expelled m the 
course of a few months. 

Mwr'iflTen- To compensate for this disappointment, he 
tunned his attention to India, where the imbed- 
lity of the emperor of Delhi presented a tempta¬ 
tion too strong to be resisted by a descendant of Timur. 
His first inuption was in the year 1519, and it was followed 
by two others, m five years, though with partial success. 
In 1524 he resumed this ambitious project, and of emm the 
Punjab, where he was joined by Alla-ood-decn, the brother 
of the emperor, with Dowlut Khan, and other officers, who 
had been alienated from him by his constant oppressions. But 
Baber, after having advanced as far as Sirlnnd, was obliged 
to return across the Indus, to repel an invasion from the 
north, and Dowlut Khan, on hia departure, deserted his 
standard and took possesion of the Punjab. Alla-ood-deen, 
who had been left in charge of the province, fled to Gabul, and 
was immediately sent back to India by Baber, with a well- 
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appointed army; but was signally defeated by the emperor, 
under the walls of Delhi. Baber now advanced on his fifth 
and last expedition with an army not exceeding 12,000 men, 
but they were all experienced veterans. The emperor, 
Ibrahim Lodi, advanced to meet him with an army generally 
estimated at 100,000, and a thousand elephants. The destiny 
of India was decided on the field of Pamput. The engage¬ 
ment lasted from sunrise to sunset, and resulted in the total 
defeat of the imperial army, and the death of the emperor, and 
15,000 of his troops. Delhi opened her gates to the victor in 
May, 1526, and Baber vaulted into the vacant throne, and, as 
a token of his success, sent gifts from the treasury to the most 
cclebyited Mahomcdan shrines in Asia. 

„ _ Jf But Delhi had long ceased to be the capital and 

State nf India . _ _ P • > _ f , 

on Baber anc- the mistress of India. The great Mahomedan 

raulon empire had been broken up more than a century 
and a half before, by the extravagances of Mahomed Toghluk, 
and at the period of Baber’s accession the various provinces 
were m the possession of independent rulers. In the southern 
extremity of llindostan, the great Hindoo monarch of Bee- 
juynugur claimed the allegianco of the various native chiefs 
who had never submitted to tho Mahomedan yoke. Farther 
to the north lay the territories of the five kings of Bcejapore, 
Ahmednugur, Golconda, Beder, and Bcrar, who were esta¬ 
blished on the dissolution of the Boliminy kingdom. The 
province of Gujcrat was governed by a wild youth, who was 
ambitious of trying conclusions with the Mogul in the field. 
Bann Sunga, the most powerful pnuce of his race, was para¬ 
mount in Bajpootana. The opulent kingdom of Bengal, 
including Behar, was ruled by an Afghan family, and the 
“ sacred soil,” as it was called, of Orissa, was in the possession 
of its ancient Hindoo dynasty. Still nearer Delhi, an inde¬ 
pendent pnuce held his court at Jounpore, and supported it 
from the revenues of Oude. The victory of Baber, therefore, 
only gave him the command of the districts to the north-west 
of. Delhi, and a narrow tract of land, stretching along the 
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Anaa to Agra. He had India yet to conquer, bat Mb gene* 
rah shrunk from the task, and entreated him to return to the 
cooler and more genial chrnate of Afghanistan, where 1hey 
■right enjoy the booty they had acquired at Delhi and Agra. 
But Baber had crossed the Indus, not simply to plunder pro¬ 
duces, but to found an empire, and he announced his unalter¬ 
able resolution to continue in India, and p u rsue his career; 
at the same time, however, he granted permission to a9 those 
to return who preferred ease to glory. His ardour subdued 
their reluctance, and only one of his generals availed himself 
of this privilege, and lie and his soldiers were dismissed with 
honour, and laden with wealth, in the hope of inducing others 
to resort to Baber’s standard. In the course of four months 
after the battle of Paniput, all the country held by Ibrahim 
Lodi had been secured, and the revolted kingdom of Jounpore 
brought under subjection. 

rata* at ami But a more formidable enemy now appeared in 
mqp, urn the field. Sana Sungs, the Rajpoot prince of 
Grittore, and at this time the most powerful of all the sove¬ 
reigns north of the Nerbudda, elated by a recent triumph 
over the king of Malwa, espoused the cause of the dethroned 
dynasty of Delhi. AH the princes of Rajpootana ranged 
themselves under his banner, and he advanced with 100,000 
•mm to drive Baber back across the Indus. The first conflict 
took place at Futtchpore Sikn, where the advanced guard of 
the &ogulfi was totally routed by the Rajpoots. Many of 
Baber’s troops on this deserted their colours, mm feven went 
over to the enemy, and all were dispirited. A ccu s tomed as 
he had been to dangers for thirty years, this extraordinary 
peril staggered him, but he never despaired! He states in 
Bis memoirs that in this emergency he repented of bn sms, 
and d etermi ned to reform his hfe; that he* fo resw ore the use 
of wine, and Broke up his gold and silver cups, sod distributed 
their vsfaie among the poor. He resolved to oHtrw his beard 
to grow She a hoc y n fl promised, if God gave 

Km Die vi ctory , to remit the stamp tax to the fatthfot. 
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Animated by 1 his example, his generals took on oath on the 
Koran to conquer or to die. In this fever of enttunam 
Baber led them against the enemy, and by the aid of bis 
powerful artillery obtained a signal victory, winch completely 
broke the power of Chittore. He celebrated his aw e nw •f 
constructing 1 a pyramid of the head^of the h1«ti t and , 
the title of Ghazee, or champion of the faith. 
caiq nMt of The noxt year Baber attacked Ohunderee, 

h y Mftdni R°y> whose history, in eumectimv&h 
Bair, urn tiie InTigilnma of Guzerat and Malwa has h*™ 
already related. Finding his position untenable, he and his 
Bajpoots devoted themselves to death with the usual cere¬ 
monies, and rushed with frenzy on the Mogul swords. Those 
who survived the onset puf themselves to | death. In the 
following year, Baber extended his authority over Oude end 
south Bchar. But his constitution, which had been 
impaired by long indulgence, was worn out by these 
exertions in an uncongenial climate. So active had been his 
life, that for thirty-eight years he had never kept the feast 
_ . of the Ramzan twice in the some place. He died 

Dteifa of r 

Baber, hud, at Agia in 1630, at the age of fifty, and his 

hia dimeter TO TnftJT1H were convoyed to Gabul and interred in a 

beautiful spot which he had himself selected for his tombi 
The simple and cliastc monument raised over his grove can- 
tinned to attract admiration three centuries after his dasth 
Among the Mahomedan princes of India, no monarch a hold 
in higher "estimation than Baber. His career exhibited that 
romantic spirit of adventure of which nations are always 
proud. His personal courage bordered on rashness; lus 
activity was almost fabulous. While labouisng under m 


wasting disease he rode a hundred and sixty mites in two 
days, and swam across the Ganges. He was, however; 
rather a valiant soldier than a great general, and he kat 
nearly as many battles as he won; bathe never lost heart; 
and was as buoyant after a defeat as afterawiotoiy. Amidst 
alb the bustle of war, he found time for the activation of 
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literature, and his Persian poetry has been always admired 
for its elegance. The little leisure he enjoyed from the 
labours of the field, he devoted to the construction of aque¬ 
duct^ reservoirs, and other works of pubhc utility. There is 
no Indian prince with whose individual character we are so 
familiar, aud this is owing to his own vivid delineation of it 
in the volume of personal memoirs he compiled, in which he 
records his transgressions with bo much candour, and his 
repentance with bo much Bincenty, and recounts his friend¬ 
ships with bo much cordiality, that m spite of all Ins failings 
he becomes an object of personal esteem. 

„ Humayoon succeeded his father at the close of 

raoceeditcithe 1530, but the first incident m his reign exhibited 
ttxaDD ' 1530 thajb easiness of deposition to which his subse¬ 
quent misfortunes were chiefly to be attributed. His brother, 
Kamran, the governor of Cabul and Candahar, hesitated to 
acknowledge his authority, and Humayoon, not only con¬ 
sented to resign these provinces to him, but added the Punjab 
also. By this injudicious act he was deprived of the means 
of recruiting his army from the countries beyond the Indus, 
a loss which was severely felt in proportion as Baber’s vete¬ 
rans died out, and Humayoon was obliged to depend 
on the troops he could enlist in Ilmdostan. In the third 
year of his reign, Humayoon became involved m hostilities 
with Bahadoor Shah. Tins Impetuous prince who ascended 
the throne at the age of twenty, was incessantly engaged 

King of Gaze- aggressive wars during the ctaron years 

imt defeated, of hie rcigu. He had subjugated the mde- 
UM * pendent kingdom of Malwa, and annexed it to 

his own dominions. He had compelled the kings of Ahmed- 
nugur and Beder to do him personal homage. He had added 
the ancient and venerable city of Oojein to his conquests, 
and ^sacked the city of Ghittore, in the defence of Which 
83,000 Rajpoots are said to have fallen. Humayoon demanded 
the surrender of a fugitive conspirator, which was haughtily 
refused, on which he marched at once into the country. 
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Bahadoor Shah had planted his army in an entrenched camp 
at Mandi shore, trusting to his fine artillery, maimed by Por¬ 
tuguese gunners and commanded by Roomy Khan, originally 
a Turkish slave, but now the first engineer officer in India. 
Humayoon besieged the camp for two months, cut ofr its 
supplies, and reduced the king to such straits, that lie was 
obliged to fiy, and eventually to take refuge m Dm, the moBt 
remote harbour m the peninsula of Guzerat. 
icizmayoon ■ Humayoon immediately overran the province, 

and prqgccded against the fortress of Cliumpanere, 
ism in which the accumulated wealth of the' dynasty 

was deposited. With only throe hundred select troops, he 
chmbt^l up the perpendicular rock on winch it was built by 
means of steel spikes, and nlastcrcd it by an exhibition of 
heroism winch rivalled the exploits or his fattier. The gal¬ 
lantry of Ins officers and soldiers was rewarded with as mucR 
gold and silvei as they could heap on their shields. But his 
further pi ogress was ai rested by the necessity of returning 
la Agra, to arrest the progicsB of Shere Khan. On his 
letiremcnt, llahadoor Shah again took the field and regained 
lus kingdom as rapidly as lie had lost it; but he did not long 
enjoy it. While at Diu, lie had negotiated with the Portu¬ 
guese for three hundred Europeans to assist him in recovering 
lus kingdom, and m return grunted .them permission to 
establish a factory at that port.* They began immediately to 
.Mirround it with a wall, the rudiments of a fortification, and 
brought up a fleet to protect the progress of the work. 
Bahadoor Shah had all the native horror of European intrusion, 
Tmgte death of and was determined to prevent the completion of 
’■ ui M Utonr Shah, tlie work, lie proceeded on board the admiral's 
ship, and invited lum and Iub officers to an enter¬ 
tainment at which he had laid a plot to assassinate them. The 
:idmiral,ut appears, was equally anxious to obtain possession 
of the king's person. An affray ensued m which the king 
lost his life, by accident, according to the Portuguese his¬ 
torians, by treachery, if we are to believe the Mohomcdans. 

li 
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■—‘i[ 1 ti mi jro Sherc Khan, who now appears on the scene, •waa 


of Shere 




one of the most distinguished characters in the 
annals of Mohomedan India. He was an Afghan 
of noble birth, of the tribe of Soor, winch claimed aflimty 
with the kings of Ghore. Ilia father held the rank of a com¬ 
mander of 500, and the jaygeer of Saaserom, m Behar, where 
Sherc Khan w ae Jx>m. At an early age he quitted his home 
m disgust, and enlisted ftfi u private soldier under the king of 
Jounpore, but at the same time endeavoured to store lua 
mind with knowledge, and prepare hunsel^by study for future 
eminence. A long senes of adventures in which he was 
engaged on his own account for several years, ended in the 
occupation of Beliar and the siege of Goar, the capital of 
Bengal. Humayoon was recalled from Guzcrat by the tidings 
of hiB alarming progress, and moved down to oppose him with 
a large army, but was detamed six months besciging Chonar, 
though it was assaulted by the floating batteries of Roomy 
Khan; whom Humayoon had allured to his service after the 
defeat of Bahadoor Shall. During this protracted siege Shere 
Khan captured Gour, conquered Bengal, and sent the king 
flying for shelter to the imperial camp. 

Humayoon As Humayoon entered Bengal, Shore Khan* 
to**™? 7 rebred to the hilly and inaccessible region of the 

Bhere Khan zt y _ , _ _ 

Bazar, 1589 south-west, and deposited his family and treasures 
in the fortress of Rhotas. The emperor took up his residence 
in Gour, then in the zenith of its grandeur, and on the eve of 
its decay. When the rams set m, the delta of the Ganges 
became a sheet of water, and the great army of Humayoon 
was reduced by disease and desertions. He was constrained 
to retreat with his dispirited troops towards the capital, where 
bis brothers were beginning to take advantage of his diffi¬ 
culties and to intrigue for the throne. Shere Khan now 
issued from his fastnesses, interrupted the progress of Hwna- 
yoon’s force, and after cutting up a detachment at Mongbir, 
Anna up with the main army at Boxer. At a time w* C n 
every moment was precious, Humayoon wasted two ^nonths 
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in constructing a bridge across tbe Ganges. Before it was 
completed, he was attached and completely defeated by his 
rival, who now assumed the title of Shore Shah, and openly 
aspired to the empire. 

Homajmm Humayoon at length reached Agra, and eztin- 
gashed the hostile schemes of ius brothers, 
the fniiiM, imo months were passed m assembling an army 

for the groat struggle with his formidable rival, who employed 
this penod in subjugating and organizing Bengal. The two 
armies met m the neighbourhood of Gunouj, and Humayoon 
experienced a second and more fatal defeat. He fled from 
the field of battle to Agra, pursued by Shore Shah, and had 
barely tune to remove lus family to Delhi. From thence he 
was driven to Lahore, where his brother, instead of affording 
him an asylum, hastened to moke lus peace with the victor, 
and was allowed to retire to his territories beyond the Indus. 
Thus fell the kingdom winch Baber had established, and not 
a vestige uf Mogul sovereignty remained in India at the end 
of fourteen years The throne of Delhi was restored Jo the 
Afghans. Huniayoon made the best of lus way with his 
few remaining adherents to Smdc, where ho spent eighteen 
months m fruitless negotiations with its chiefs. Tic then 
resolved to throw lumself on the protection of Maldeo, the 
powerful liajpoot pnneo of Marwar, but on approaching the 
capital, found the raja more disposed to betray than to succour 
him. Tlio wietched emperor endeavoured to cross the desert 
to Amcrcftitc, and was subjected.to incredible hardsliips during 
the march. The son of Maldoo, eager to revenge the intru¬ 
sion of the emperor and the slaughter of kine m his territories, 
pursued him with the utmost ngour. At length Humayoon 
reached Amercoto with only seven mounted attendants, and 
it was in these wretched circumstances that his queen, who 
had nobly shared with him all the disasters of this journey. 

Birth of Aktmr £* Ye frrth to a son, afterwards the illustrious 
1512 . Akbar, destined to raise the Mogul empire to the 

pinnacle of greatness. After another series of reverses, 

h 2 
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Humayoon was obliged to quit India, and seek an asylum 
at Candahar. 

jtari Leaving Humayoon across the Indus, we turn 
to the progress of Shore Shah, who now mounted 
iM0—i54«L the throne of Delhi, and established the Soar 
dynasty. While he was combating the emperor, Bengal re¬ 
volted, as a matter of course, but was speedily reduced to 
subjection. In 1542 he conquered the province of Malwa, 
and m the succeeding year reduced the fortress of Uaisra, 
remarkable for its unfathomable antiquity, and for the honour 
of having been erected, according to local tradition, by the 
great national hero of the Ramayun. It was here that Ins 
reputation was tarnished by the only stain ever attached to 
it. The Hindqo garrison had surrendered on terms, but the 
Mahomedan doctors assured him that, according to the pre¬ 
cepts of the Koran, no faith was to be kept with infidels, and 
the mfidels were, therefore, slaughtered almost to a man. In 
1544 StaeTe invaded Marwar with 80,000 men. It was de¬ 
fended by a body of 50,000, and by its own sterility. Through 
the artifice of letters intended to be intercepted, he contrived 
to raise suspicions regarding his chiefs in the mmd of the 
raja, and thus induced him to retire from the contest; but 
one chief, indignant at this distrust, fell on the emperor’s 
force with 12,000 men with such fury as to expose him to 
the greatest peril; and the emperor, alluding to the barrenness 
of the country, said that “ he had nearly lost the empire for 
4 i handful of millet.” Soon after the capture d? Cluttorc 
placed Rajpootana at his feet, and he proceeded to the attack 

nbflMtii. Cahnjer, one of the strongest fortresses in 

IMS, ml Bundlecund, but was killed by the explosion of a 

<taBctor * magazine as he was superintending the batteries. 

Thus prematurely ended the career of Shere Shah. As 
he indicted the greatest humiliation on the Moguls, the his¬ 
torians of their party have treated him as a usurper, and 
loaded his memoiy with obloquy. But his right to the throne 
wae'as valid as that of the Tartar adventurer Baber, and in 
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both cases it was equally based on the decision of the sword. 
But the kingdom which he gamed by conquest, he governed 
with the greatest beneficence, and the brief period of five 
years in which he held supreme power, is the most brillicmt in 
the annals of India. He was a man of consummate ability, 
distinguished not less by his military exploits than by the 
triumphs of his cavil administration. Though incessantly 
engaged in the field, he found time for a complete reform of 
every branch of the government, and his cavil institutions 
survived his dynasty and became the model of those of Akbar. 
He constructed a grand trunk road from the hanks of the 
Indus to the bay of Bengal, through a distance of 2,000 miles, 
and planted it with trees, and adorned it with wells and 
caravanseras, at short distances, for the convenience of travel¬ 
lers, and erectqd mosques for the benefit of the devout. He 
appears to have been the first prince who established a 
mounted post for the conveyance of the mails. At the end 
of three centuries, his stately mausoleum of Sasseram, the 
place of his birth and of his burial, continues to recall the 
remembrance of bis grandeur and his glory to the mind of the 
traveller. 


His eldest son was set aside by the nobles 
■njnd for imbecility, and his second son, Jelal Khan, 
nephew, 15M. wafl rawed to the throne under the title of Selim 
Shah. After quelling a dangerous rebellion by his prompti¬ 
tude and vigour, he was enabled to pass nine years in tran¬ 
quillity, lAdulgmg his hereditary taste for public works; and 
if ins reign had extended over a longer period, we should 
probably have heard little or nothing of a Mogul dynasty. 
It was the profligacy of his successor that brought the son 
of Baber again to India. He was the brother of Selim, and 
after having murdered his son, mounted the throne, and is 
generally known in history simply by the name of Adili. 
He was remarkable only for his ignorance and prodigality, 
and exhibited all those purple-bom vices which, in India, 
presage the fall of a dynasty. But the ruin of this royal 
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Htm tmtmim house was retarded by the matchless talente o£ 
tt» ttarono. Hemu, a Hindoo, originally a shopkeeper, whose* 

figure is said—-but only by Mogul historian^—to have been 
as as his ongiu. Adih having exhausted his treasury 
by profligate waste, began to resume the jaygoera of his 
Fatan nobles, and they went one by one into msurrcction. 
Five independent sovereignties were forthwith established 
in the dominions under the crown, till nothing was left to 
it, except some of the districts around the metropolis. Hemn 
presented a bold front to these difficulties, and liad suc¬ 
ceeded in reducing two of the rebels, when the aspect of 
affairs was at once changed by the appearance of Hiunayoon 
on the banks of the Indus. 

\^e left this prince a refugee at Candahar in 


I of 

1543, where his adverse fortune /still continued 
umUv to pnrsue him. The hostility of Ins brother 
obliged him to retreat, and he sought shelter id Persia, the 
throne of which was then Med by Shah Tamasp, the 
second of the Sophi dynasty, who directed that lie should be 
received with royal hospitality m his progress, but did not 
condescend to give him au interview for six muntlis. The 
fugitive prince was subjected to all the humiliating caprices of 
a despot and a bigot, for Tamasp was an intolerant Shear 
and regarded tlus Soonecs with more than the usual measure 
of polemical hate. His father had invented a peculiar cap— 
the kuzclbash—us an emblem of rcligroua distinction, and 
Hnmayoon was required to place it on his head iu f the pre¬ 
sence of the Persian monarch, though the courtly historians 
of the Mogul dynasty speak with much reserve on this 
subject. He was also required to sign an engagement to 
embrace and to enforce the Shea creed, and to cede the 
frontier provinces of Afghanistan to the Persian crown. 
The Persian monarch then furnished him with a body of 
14,000 bone, with which he marched to Candahar, and cap¬ 
tured it after a siege of five months, milting it over, with 
all the toanamfound in it, to Morad Mura, the Persian 
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prince. On h£s death, which happened soon after, Hnmayoon 
entered the city as a friend, bnt put the greater portion of 
the Persian gorrufn to the sword, an act of perfidy yhich has 
fixed an indelibhretain on his memory. Having thus obtqped 
conqmMt of possession of Candahar, he marched to Cabul and 
wrthbliitod his authority in that province, but 
ima. had to maintain a protracted struggle with his 

brothers, in which he was alternately victorious and defeated. 
His brother Kamran at length fell into his hands, and to his 
disgrace, he ordered the Bight of the unfortunate prince to 
l>c extinguished. 

it*crouci the After ten years of incessant warfare, thd in* 
reimmbrthe creasing confusion at the capital of India tempted 
throne, iw Humayoon to make a bold stroke to regain the 
throne. He crossed the Indus m 1555, and obtained a 
complete victory over Secundei Boor, who had usurped the 
imperial authority at the capital, and who was posted at 
Sirlnnd with a body of 80,000 men. In this battle the young 
Akbar gamed Ins first laurels. Leaving the young prince in 
the Punjab to watch the movements of the usurper Humayoon 
hastened to Delhi, and mounted the throne he had lost 
fifteen years before. But before he could recover the do* 
minions attached to it his career was brought to a dose 
by a fatal accident. Six months after he had entered Delhi, 
while descending the steps#of his library, he heard die 
muezzin's call to prayer, and stopped to repeat the creed, and 
sat down/ Ah he endeavoured to use, leaning on his staff, 

iiis doithjifiw B ^PP°^ 011 the poUshed steps, and he fell over 
the parapet, and four days after closed his 

chequered kfe, at the age of forty-nine* 

Accession of Akbar, the greatest pntice of the dynasty of 
Akimr, ia#& Baber, whose genius raised the empire erf the 
Moguh to the BTuritfnt of renown, was only thirteen yean 
and three months of age when the death of Humayoon 
placed him upon the throne, which he continued to adorn for 
fifty ybtoBi He was the contemporary rf <t*eeti EUfatibetb, 
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reign having begun two years before, and ended two yean 
after hers; and thus, by a memorable coincidence, this period 
of half a* century has been rendered as jjjpstrious in the 
of England as of India. During the minority of Akbar, 
the regency continued in the hands of Byrain Khan, a Turko¬ 
man, the companion of Hum&yoon in all liis vicissitudes, and 
the greatest captain and statesman of the age, but a man of 
austere manners and stem bigotry. Hemu, the Hindoo 
general of Sultan Adik, was employed in quelling a rebellion 
in Bengal when he heard of the death of Humaybon, and 
conceiving fresh hopes from that event deposited the emperor 
at Chunar, and moved up with an army of 80,000 men 
Dote of which was swelled to 100,000 as he advanced. 
Hemu * im Agra and Delhi opened their gates to him, and so 
completely were the commanders m Akb&r’s army confounded 
by the rapidity of his successes, that they entreated their 
master to abandon India and return to Afghanistan. Byram 
alone advised an immediate and vigorous attack, and Akbar, 
though only a stripling, seconded Ills ardour. The two 
armies met at Pamput, and the destiny of India was a second 
tin^decided on that field. Heimi, after prodigies of valour, 
was completely defeated, and conducted, bleeding from bis 
wounds, to the tent of Akbar. Byram urged him to secure 
for himself the religious merit of slaying an infidel, but the 
generous youth refused to lmbftic his hands m the blood of 
a gallant and now helpless foe, and Byram struck off the 
bead of the captive with one stroke of his scyroetar." 

It was the military talent of Byram, and the 
vigour of his measures, which had seated Akbar on 
the throne, but the minister had grown too big for 
a subject. So great indeed was his power and influence that 
for four years after his accession, Akbar felt himself a mere 
cypher in his own dominions. Such thraldom was intolerable 
to a high spirited prince, and when he had reached the age of 
eighteen he resolved to throw off tlie yoke. On the plea of 
the suddea Snera of his mother, he repaired abruptly to Delhi, 
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and immediately issued a proclamation announcing that-ho 
had taken the government into hiB own hands, and that no 
orders were to b^obeypd but those which issued from himself. 
Byram felt that his power was slipping away, and endeavqprcd 
to regain it, but he had alienated all the public officers by his 
haughty demeanour, and m the time of hie adversity found 
that ho was without a fnendL lie retired to Nagore, giving 
out that he was proceeding on pilgrimage, but he lingered 
there in the hope of receiving some gracious message from his 
master. Akbar, however, discharged him from all his offices, 
and requested him to hasten his departure. Stung by this 
indignity, he assembled an anny, and marched against the 
impeml troops. He was signally defeated, and constrained 
to throw lumsclf on the mercy of the emperor.. As the fallen 
minister entered the royal tent, with Ins turban humbly sue* 
pended on his neck, and cast himself at the feet of the prince 
whom he had cherished from his cradle, Akbar hastened to 
raise lum, and seated him on his right hand, investing him 
with a robe of honour, and offering him the choice of any 
post in the empire. The pndc of Byram, who had been the 
instrument of erecting the Mogul throne a second tuno>in 
India, led him to prefer a retreat to Mecca, and he accordingly 
proceeded to the sea coast, hut was assassinated on the route 
by an Afghan, whose father he had put to death. 

AU . „ Akbar was now his own master, at the age of 

muter At eighteen, but he was surrounded with difficulties 

eighteen • w j uc j 1 would have broken a spirit of IeBS energy. 

For some time after its establishment, the dynasty of the 
Moguls was weaker than any which had risen to power since 
the Mahomedans first crossed the Indus. It was not con¬ 
nected with any large and powerful tribes beyond that nver, 
ready to support the progress of their countrymen. It had no 
resources in reserve. Akbaris army was simply an assembly 
of mercenaries drawn together by the hope of plunder from 
the various countries of Central Asia. His officers were only 
a bund of adventurers, bound to his family by no tieB of here- 
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ditary loyalty, and more disposed to carve out kingdoms for 
themselves, as other adventurers had done for five centuries, 
than to unite in building up a Mogul empire. # Their ambition 
had hpen effectually curbed by the iron despotism of Byron* 
but blazed forth on his removal, the effect of which soon 
became visible in the growth of disorders. In the fourth year 
of Ids reign, Akbar extended his authority along the banks of 
Beroitof Ak- Ganges to Jounpore; the son of the last king, 

iwrt ganwmim Adilx, advanced to recover his dominions, and was 
imo-im7 defeated by Zcman Khan, but that general, despis¬ 
ing the youth of his sovereign, withheld the royal share of 
the booty, and manifested such a spirit of independence, that 
Akbar was obliged to take the field, and reduce him to 
obedience. 

Adam Khan, another of Akbar’s generals, was sent to expel 
the Afghans from Malwa, but after defeating their general, 
he determined to keep the fruits of his victory to himsetf. 
Akbar marchod against him in person, and accepted his sub¬ 
mission, but he Boon after requited this lenity by stabbing the 
vizier when at prayers m a room adjoining that occupied by 
the young king. For this atrocious deed Akbar oidered him 
to be thrown headlong into the Jumna. Alidoolla Khan, a 
haughty Uzbek, who had been received mto the Mogul service, 
with many of his countrymen, was then entrusted with the 
government of Malwa, but witlim a twelvemonth raised u the 
standard of revolt/ 1 Akbar came down upon him with promp¬ 
titude, and drove him lgnomimously to seek ahdtbr m the 
kingdom of Guzcrat. This event created great discontent in 
the minds of the Uzbek officers, who were induced by the arts 
of Abdodla to believe that Akbar was animated with a hew 
ditary hatred of their tribe and had formed a resolution to 
disgnwe them. The spirit of disaffection spread rapidly 
through the Mogul army. Asof Jah, one of its generals, bad 
been seat to subjugate the little Hindoo principality of Gntri 
on the Nerbndd*. It was then unde* the regency of the 
princess Doo^gwrattee^ renowned no less for her beauty 
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iimdinor* her valour, She led her army in person against 
iitatopiinccB, ^ mvadery and maintained the conflict with the 

greatest heroism till she received a wound m her eye. The 
troops, missing her command, began to give way, when she, to 
avoid falling into the hands of the enemy,, seized the weapon 
of the elephant driver and plunged it into her own bosom. 
Hor exploits are still a favourite theme with the Hindoo bards. 
The booty obtained by tins capture consisted of a hundred 
jars of gold com, independently of jewels and gold and silver 
images, and Asof Jah appropriated the largest portion of it to 
lus own use and then joined the hostile confederacy, which 
now included the most eminent of AkbaPs generals. 

* The dfcnger of the emperor was extreme. It 

Revolt of ® 1*11 ai 

Akb&r'i brother, was as much a struggle for the throne, as me 

1M6 ‘ battle of Pamput, and the question at issue was, 

whether the empire should be Mognl or Uzbek. Akbar’s 

detachments were lepeatedly defeated, but he maintained the 

conflict with unflinching resolution for two years. Just at 

tins critical juncture, - his brother Hakim ungratefully tookj 

advantage qf his embarrassments, and endeavoured to wrest 

the province of Lahore from the crown. Akbar was obliged to 

quit the pursuit of the Uzbeks to meet this new revolt, 

which, however, he succeeded m crushing at once On his 

return to the soutli^ he found that the revolted generals had 

obtained possession of tlie districts of Allahabad and Oude* 

and were preparing to advance on the capital. The rains had 

set m, wlieli all military operations are generally suspended; 

but he did not hesitate to march against them, and by the 

promptitude and vigour of his attack, completely broke the 

strength of the confederacy, and, at the age of twenty-five, 

had the happiness of seeing his authority firmly established 

Aiibirt rathu- ttooughout to® dominions. Nothing gives us a 
ntyfauywrt*- higher idea of the real greatness of Akbar 1 * 
suited, mi character, than the conflict which* at so early aa 
age, he successfully maintained against his own mutinous 
troops and officers. * 
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Baber, with a liberality of spirit foreign to every preceding 
conqueror, had determined to strengthen his government by 
matrimonial alliances with the Hindoos. He en- 
couragcd his son Humayoon to espouse a daughter 
pfaa* of Bhngwan Bass, the raja of Jeypore. Akbar, 
following his father’s example, allied himself with the same 
house, as well as with the ruling family of Marwar, or 
Joudhporc. At the same tunc he conferred an office of high 
dignity at his court on the raja of Jeypore. Thus the purest 
Hindoo blood was mingled with that of the Mahomedan con¬ 
querors, and the pnnees of R&jpootana gloried in these 
imperial alliances as conferring additional dignity on their 
families. But the orthodox house of Chittorc, wrapped up 
in its religiouq pndc and exclusiveness, disdained any sudi 
connection, and even excommunicated the rajas of Jeypore and 
Morwar; though Bappa, the founder of that family, con¬ 
sidered by his countrymen as the “ sun of Hindoo dignity,” 
married Mahomedan wives without number, and left a hundred 
|nd thirty circumcised children. 

Akbar, having reduced hiB military aristocracy to sub¬ 
mission, determined to chastise the raja of Ghittore for having 
Atteek given encouragement to the king of Malwa. The 
of ciuttore, throne was then filled by Oody Smg, the degene- 

X fUCQ __ 

rate son of the renowned Rana Sunga. On the 
approach of the Moguls, he fled to the hills, and left the 
defence of his capital to Jeymul, the Rajpoot chief of Bcdnore, 
esteemed by his countrymen the bravest of the bra4c. Akliar, 
with a powerful artillery, made his approaches in the most 
scientific mode* closely resembling the practice of modem 
Europe. The siege of Ghittore was protracted by the genius 
and valour of Jeymul, but he was at length slain by a bolt 
from the bow of Akbar, while inspecting the ramparts. His 
death deprived the garrison of all confidence, and they deter¬ 
mined to sell their lives as dear as possible. The women 
threw themselveB on the funeral pile of the raja, and the men 
rushed frantically on the weapons of the Moguls, and perished 
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to the number of 8,000. With that generosity of character 
which distinguished Akbar, lie erected a statue to the memory 
of his heroic foe in the most conspicuoqp place of his palace 
• at Delhi. The fall of Chittore—-which from that 
penod was abandoned for the new capital, Oody- 
chittam, i6o& pore, called by the founder after his own name— 
was considered the moat fatal blow winch had fallen for 
ages on that royal house. The remembrance of this event 
has been perpetuated throughout India by a most remarkable 
practice. Akbar estimated the golden ornaments taken from 
the Bajpoots at seventy-four maundB and a-half. The jin- 
merals, 74j, were therefore deemed accursed. The Bajpoots, 
and myro particularly the Marwarqcs, are now the largest 
and most enterprising mercantile community m India, and 
their commercial correspondence bears the impress of these 
figures, signifying that “the sin of the slaughter of Chittore 
is invoked on any one who violates tlic secrecy of the letter.” 
The practice has now become universal throughout India, 
conquest nf Akbar’s next cnterpnzc was one of greater 

eluent, isri magnitude. The province of Guzcrat, enlarged 
by the conquests of Bahadoor Shah about forty years before 
this penod, and cniiclied by maritime commerce, was estimated 
to yield a revenue of live crores of i ujiecs, and to be equal 
to the support of 200,000 tioops, but it had been a prey to 
faction since his death. Four weak and profligate monarchs 
had filled the throne ift tliuty-six years. The distraction of 
the kingdom had been increased by the amval of the Mirzas, 
us they aic styled by the native historians, a family connected 
with Akbar by the ties of blood, who had revolted agamst his 
authority, and, having been driven out of his dominions, 
transferred their intrigues to Guzcrat. Etimad Khan, origi¬ 
nally a Hindoo slave, who now managed the government in 
the name of Mozuffer the Third, seeing no other mode of 
quelling the factions m the country, invited Akbar to take 
possession of it. The emperor proceeded with a powerful 
army to Puttun, where that feeble monarch advanced to meet 
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him, and resigned his crown without an effort; and Guzbrat, 
alter two centuries and a-haJf of independence, was again 
annexed to the croup of Delhi. As soon, however, os Akb&r 
returned to his capital with a large portion of his army, Muza 
Hussein, the most turbulent of the brothers, noised a nfcw 
revolt, and the imperial generals were- reduced to great 
straits, and obliged to act on the defensive^ The rams had 
set in, but Akbar was ready for action at all seasons. He 
immediately dispatched a force of 2,000 choice cavalry from 
Agra, and followed it with 800 of Iub own guards, marclung, 
in J;hat season, no less than four hundred and fifty utiles m 
nine days. The rapidity and vigour of his movements con¬ 
founded the rebels; they suffered a signal defeat, and the 
subjugation of the province was completed. 

"The attention of Akbai was next directed to the 

OruA&cd' 

quereri by the recovery of Bengal, hut before narrating this 
A & basa ' 1550 expedition, it is necessary to advert to the for¬ 
tunes of the neighbouring kingdom of OnBsa. That country 
had been governed by the family of the (Juju-putcen, ui lords 
of the elephant, from a very remote ponod of Hmdoo 
history About 400 years before the time under review, tho 
throne was occupied by the dynasty of the Griinga-lrangsUs. 
The princes of this race expended the revenues or the country 
in the erection of the most magnificent temples, and extended 
their authority from the river Ilooghly to the Godavgiy, 
and on one occasion earned their orris as far south as Con- 
jcveram, m the vicinity of Madrus. *A little before the ponod 
of Akbar’s accession, the king of Golcoudu, who was endea¬ 
vouring to extend his power over the Hindoo tnbes on tho 
sea coast, attacked the king of Orissa, Mookund Eao, the last 
of his race; at the name time, Salman, the king of Bengal, 
sent his general Kala-pahar with a large body of Afghan 
cavalry, to invade it from the north. The valour of the raja 
was of little avail; he was defeated and slam in 1588, and 
this venerable Hindoo monarchy, which had never before felt 
the shock of a Mahomcdan invasion, was extinguished, and 
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the Afghans parcelled the country oat in jaygeers among 
themselves. The native inhabitants, who had enjoyed the 
undisturbed exercise of their religion from time immemorial, 
were now to taste the bitterness of persecution, Kala-^ahar 
was a brahmin by birth, but hod embraced the religion of the 
Prophet to obtain the hand of a princess of Gout, and now 
became a relentless oppressor of his former creed. So terrific 
did he appear to the Hindoos, that it was popularly reported 
that the legs and arms of the idols dropped off at the sound 
of his awful kettle-drum. lie made every effort to loot out 
Ilindooism, he persecuted the priests, and confiscated the reli¬ 
gious endowments which had accumulated during twenty 
genentfions of devout mouarchs; lie pulled down the temples, 
and crct ted mosques with the materials, and seized the image 
of Jugvnmath, which he committcd to the flames on the banks 
of the Gauges. 

Akb&r inviutis The attention of Akbai was drawn to Bengal, 

umipii, i67o oven while lie was engaged in the suppuration of 
Guzcrat. Under the successor of Shore Sl'^n, the Afghan 
governor had assumed independence, an£ four kings reigned 
in Bengal during a period of thirty years, of whom the most 
distinguished was Soli mar^ the conqueror of Onssa. In the 
height of Ins prosper*^ he had the wisdom to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the emperor. But his successor, Daood 
Khan, a dobaur* f a i CC and a coward, who ascended the throne 
in 1573, fiu'iing himself at the head of an army which was 
estimate d* by omnital exaggeration, at 140,000 mfantiy, 
cavalry, and 20,000 guns of all sizes, considered 
*iittisclf a match for Akbai^ and while he was engaged m 
Guzcrat attacked and captured a fort above Gh&zOepore. Akbar 
immediately ordered a large army to proceed to the con¬ 
quest of Bengal. Ghazeepore, which was strongly garrisoned, 
submitted after a brave resistance, and the king fled to Onssa, 
where ho made one bold stand for his throne. He was de¬ 
feated, but allowed to retain Orissa, as a feudatory of Delhi. 
The year after, on the withdrawal of a portion of the imperial 
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troops, ho invaded Bengal, but was defeated and slain, and 
hiis head sent to the emperor. With Daood Khan) in 1576, 
terminated the line of Afghan kings in Bengal, who had 
reigned in succession over it for two hundred and thirty-six 
years. During the sovereignty of these foreigners, not oidy 
was every office of value bestowed out* their countrymen, hut 
the whole of the land was parcelled out among them in 
jaygeers, and the natives of the country were employed only 
as managers, or cultivators, of the estates. 

Revolt of the The jaygeers of the discomfited Afghans were 

Mogul officer*, seized by the viotoiious Mogul officers Akbar 
1S|7 was resolved, however, to introduce the same 

fiscal economy mto Bengal winch he had established m other 
provinces. But when his revenue officers called on the Mogul 
jaygeerdars to account for the lcvenucs they collected, and 
to furnish a muster of the troops they weie bound to main¬ 
tain, they rose in a body 111 Bengal and Bcliar, and JO, 000 of 
Akbar’s finest cavalry appeared m aims against linn. Ills 
new conquest was for the time lost, and the spuit of dis¬ 
affection spread to tlie neighbouring province of Oudiv 
Finding it difficult, m tins emergency, to trust any of his 
Mogul officers, he sent an army of Rajpoots, under the cele¬ 
brated Hindoo iaja Todcr Mull, who succeeded in giving a 
severe blow to the revolt, but the war languished for a 
time, and waB terminated by Aznn Khan, whose success vyos 
owing aB much to the offer of a compromise, as to the vigour 
of his arms. The Afghans m Orissa took udvantvgc of this 
confusion, and recovered then footing in the lower provinces 
of Bengal The great Rajpuot^rajali Man Sing, the near 
relative of the emperor, was sent to cpiell this formidable 
revolt, which was not effected without great difficulty; and 
it was not till the year 1592, after a dozen battles and seven¬ 
teen years of conflict, that the authority of Akbar was con¬ 
clusively established in a pi o\ nice which, a century and a 
half later, was v at once and finally conquered by Clive m one 
decisive action. 
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PMtnsotianof It was a short time previous to the invasion 
aour, dr lam 0 f Bengal by Akbar, that the andent city of Gout 

was depopulated and abandoned, after having existed more 
than twenty centuries. It was admirably situated on. the 
confines of Bengal and Behar for the government of both 
these provinces 5 it had been the capital of a hundred kings, 
by whom it was successively adorned with the most superb 
edifices. It extended along the banks of the Ganges, and 
was defended from the encroachments of the river by a stone 
embankment, not less than fifteen miles in length. Thia 
magnificent city, the Beat of wealth and luxury, was suddenly 
humbled to the dust by some pestilential disease, which has 
never been satisfactorily explained. The establishments of 
government were transferred, in the first mstaqce, to Tondah, 
and then to Rajmahl. 

conquest of The next important event m the reign of Akbar 
Cashmere, 1587 wa8 the conquest of Cashmere, by his brother-in- 
law, the laja of Jcyporc, when the Mahomedan king of that 
province was enrolled among the nobles of the court, and this 
lovely valley, the paradise of Asia, became the Hummer retreat 
of the emperors of Delhi. The attempt which Akbar was 
required to make, soon after, to curb the highland tribes 
around the plain of Pcshawur, proved far more arduous. 
These wild mountaineers, of whom the Eusufsacs and the 
Khyberccw were the most considerable and most turbulent, 
had been for ages the plague of every successive ruler of the 
provuicc. *lt was tlicir hereditary belief that the fastnesses 
of the mountains had been bestowed on them by the Creator, 
to enable them to levy contributions on the industry of the 
plains. Every form of conciliation and coercion had been 
employed m vain to reutram their inroads. On this occasion 
Akbar sent an army against them, under the joint command 
of lus foster brother, and his great personal fnend and 
favourite, the Hindoo iaja Bcerbuli. Their troops were 
decoyed luto the defiles and cut off, and, to the infinite regret 
of the emperor, Becrbull was among the slain. So complete 
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the disgrace, that aooordlng to tho historku of this reign, 
of 40,000 hone and foot, who orftered the hillb, scarcely an 
individtial escaped. Such wholesale destruction would appear 
incredible, if we had not witnessed an example of it in the 
same Beene in our own day. The task of subjugating them 
was then committed to tho rajas Toder Mull and Man Sing, 
who established military poate in the hills, and cut off the 
supplies of the mountaineers from tho plains, and thus imposed 
some restraint on their violence. They became, however, as 
troublesome a century after, m tho days of Aurungzebo, as 
they had been in the tune of Akbar, and it is only since the 
establishment of British authority at Peshawur, that they 
have felt themselves in the presence of a master. ■ 

Akbar, having no other war on his hands, pro- 

or _ 

Stale anti Cm- ceeded to annex the kingdom of Smde to hu 
data* 1691 —m. an d BOon after reconquered the province 

of Candah&r. Thus, after a senes of conflicts, which extended 
over a period of twenty-five years, Akbar saw himself the 
undisputed monarch of all Ins hereditary territories beyond 
the Indus, and of all the pnncipahties which had over 
belonged to the crown of Delhi, north of the Norbudda, and 
it only remained to extend his authority over the Dcccan. A 
brief notice of the events in that region, during the sixteenth 
century, will form a suitable introduction to the Mogul expe¬ 
dition, on which Akbar now entered. 

Hiitoiyoftba ^ has been stated in a previous chapter that on 
Down in the the- decline of the Bahmmy kingdom, the governors 
ieu> oenuuy 0 f different provinces threw off their allegi¬ 
ance, and that at the period of Baber's invasion, five separate 
kingdoms had been established in the Deccan, at Bccjapore, 
Ahmednugur, Golconda, Bedcr, and Borar. Of these Beder, 
the most insignificant, was gradually absorbed by its marc 

Too un«&n« P° wer ^ neighbours. Berar was scarcely of 
of Bed«r am more weight in the politics of the Deocan, and was 
BMr> extinguished about the year 1572 by the Nizam 

ghahee ruler of* Ahmednugur. The kingdom of Golconda, 
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which was sometimes called Tehngana, as comprising the 
districts of that extinct Hindoo monarchy, was consolidated 
Kingttmaf by Koolee Kootub Shah, who claimed homage on 
the ground of being lineally descended fhnn 
Japhet, the son of Noali. His reign extended over sixty 
years, dunng which he was employed, as he delighted to say, 
“in spreading tho banners of the Faith, and reducing the 
infidels from the borders of Tclingana to Masulipatam and 
fiajahmundry,” •Tear after year he took the field against the 
Hindoos, reducing their villages to ashes, and turning their 
temples mto mosques. Though tho kings of Golconda mixed 
finely in the intrigues of the two other pnneos of the Deccan, 
and wpro always ready to enter the hats against them when 
plunder or territory was to be gained, their attention was more 
particularly directed to the subjugation of the Hindoo districts 
lying between the eastern border of their kingdom and the 
Hay of Bengal. 

Kingdom of Tho two states of Bcrjapore and of Ahmed- 
ii«^«}H»o and iiugiir, called the Adil Shahcc, and the Nizam 
Ahmodnognr g| ja i| CC# which bordered on each other, were inces¬ 
santly engaged m mutual hostility. Within the circle of 
those kingdoms was included the region inhabited by the 
Mahrattas, tho rise and mijjortance of whose power is to be 
attributed primarily to the perpetual warfare m which these 
royal families wore involved. As early as 1499, we find a 
lnjdy of 5,000 Mahrattas enlisted in the service of one of 
thorn, anti throughout the sixteenth century, their armies 
were strengthened by Maliratta contingents, consisting of 
five, ton, and sometimes even twenty thousand troops. Not 
a few of the Mahratta families, which subsequently rose 
to distinction, traced tho origin of their dignity to these 
appointments. There was as yet no bond of national unity 
among them, and their mercenary weapons were sold to the 
highest bidder, even though their own couutryme i night be 
in the opposite ranks. As the object of the kings of the 
Deccan was to inflict the greatest amount of havoc on their 
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opponents, the aid of men who were bandits by birth and 
profession, must have been invaluable. 

_ To the south of the three Deccan kingdoms, 

kfngMm of lay the territories of the great Hindoo monarch 
Bwtfmmuffir Q £ B ee j U ynugur, who exercised authority, more or 
less complete, over all tho Hindoo chiefs in the south. 
The kings of this race had incessantly waged war with the 
powerful B&hminy sovereigns, and on tlic extinction of their 
power, were always engaged either m allianio or m war with 
some one of the Deccan kings, the ally of one year being 
frequently the foo of tho next. Tho revenues of Bcejuynugur, 
which were said to have been enriched by the commerce of 
sixty seaports, on both coasts, enabled the king to maintain a 
force with winch no other single state was able to cope. 
Ham Baja, the reigning monarch in the middle of the sixteenth 
centiny, had recently wrcBtcd several districts from Bccjapore; 
he had also overrun Telmgana, blockaded the capital, and 
constrained the king to make large concessions. ILs growing 
power gave just alarm to the Mahomedan kings of Bccjapore, 
Ahmednngur, Golconda, and Bcdcr, and they resolved to 
suspend their mutual jealousies and form a general con¬ 
federacy to extinguish it This was nothing less than a 
conflict for supremacy between the Hindoo and the Mahome¬ 
dan powers m the Deccan. Ram Raja, then seventy years of 
age, called up to lus aid all his Hmdoo feudatories as far as 
Ceylon, and was enabled to assemble an army, consisting, on 
the most moderate computation, of 70,000 horse, 96,000 foot, 
2,000 elephants, and 1,000 piece's of cannon. The great and 

^ TO|I _ decisive battle was fought on the 25th of Jannaiy, 
ratt* 25 Jasu 1565, at Tellicotta, about twenty miles north of 
1DW Bcejuynugur, and terminated in the total defeat 

and capture of the raja, and the slaughter, according to the^ 
Mahomedan historian, of 100,000 uifidels. The aged raja was 
put to death in cold blood, and his head was preserved as a 
trophy at Beejapore, and omiualty exhibited to the people for 
two hundred years on the anmvcrsniy of Inn death. The 
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capital was plundered of all its treasures, and gradually sunk 
to insignificance. The power of the Hindoos in the Deccan 
was irretrievably broken, but the confederate monarchs were 
prevented from following up their victory by mutual dis¬ 
sensions, and the brother of the raja was thus enabled to 
save some portion of the territory, and to establish his court 
at Pcnconda. The capital was subsequently transferred to 
Chundcrgirec, which has been rendered memorable in the 
history of British India as the town where, seventy-four years 
after the battle if TcIIicotta, the descendant of the raja 
granted the English the first acre of land they ever possessed 
jii India, and on which they erected the town of Madras. 

Tim riiThi inwii During the sixteenth century, the Portuguese 
during the i6th made little effort to extend their conquests into 
centaT7 the interior of the countiy. They were content 
with being masters of the sea, from which they swept all the 
fleets of India and Arabia, and with the monopoly of tho 
commerce between Europe and India. There are, therefore, 
few events of any consequence m their histoxy. It was 
about thirty years after they had landed at Calicut that they 
determined to obtain possession of the harbour of Diu at all 
hazards. A large expedition was fitted out, consisting of 
400 vessels, with a force of 22,000 men, of whom 5,000 were 
said to be European soldiers and sailors j but it was defeated 
by the artillery and the extraordinary talents of RoOmy Khan, 
the great engineer officer of the Guzerat army. Here it may 
houseful to note, that the Portuguese, on their arrival in 
India, found the native princes furnished with artfileiy fully 
equal to their own, and m some cases superior to it. The 
engineers in the native armies, who came from Constantinople 
and Asia Minor, and usually bore tbe title of Roomy, were 
skilled in cveiy branch of the science of artillery, and few 
battles were fought without the aid of field guns. It was 
Roomy Khan who, in 1549, cast, or constructed, the great gun 
at Ahmednugur—now called the Beejajiore gun—the calibre 
of which waa 26 inches and the weight 40 tons. In 1535, 
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Bahadoor Shah, the king of Guzerat, was driven from his 
throne by Homayoon, and took refuge at Diu, where the 
Portuguese, after their repulse, had succeeded in forming an 
establishment. There he entered into a treaty with them, 
granting permission to erect a fortress in return for a con* 
tingent of 50 European officers and 450 soldiers, with whose 
aid he was enabled to reconquer his kingdom on the departure 
of Humayoon. The disputes which arose regarding this 
fortification, and the tragic event m which they ended,-have 
been already narrated. The fortress wab Completed m 1588, 
and contributed to strengthen the power of the Portuguese, 
who had now become the terror of the eastern seas through 
the superiority of their naval equipments. It became^ there¬ 
fore, the interest of all the Mahomcdan powers In Asia to 
extirpate them, and the Grand Seigneur at Constantinople 
entered into a combination with the king of Guzcrot to 


accomplish this object. The Turkish admiral sailed 'from 
Suez to Diu, with a force of 7,000 men and a superb train-of 
artillery. A body of 20,000 men co-operated with them from 
Guzerat. Sylveira, the Portuguese Commander, had only a 
force of 600 men, but defended himself with such gallantry, 
that the Beige ib one of the most remarkable transactions' m 
the history of the Portuguese. When, at length, forty alone of 
the garrison remained fit for duty, and there was no prospect 
before them but an unconditional surrender, the Mahomedans, 
exhausted by this long and fruitless* seige, drew off their 
troops, and Din was saved. - 1 

^_ The greatest event of this century, however, 

tmrkj mQoa ' was the seige of Goa, in 1570. The kings of 
tET" Becjaporc and of Golconda formed a coalition 
we. with the Zamorin of Calicut to expel the Portu¬ 
guese from the coasts of India, each of the confederates 
engaging to attack*the settlements contiguous to lus domi¬ 
nions. Ali Adil came down upon Goa, with a force of 100,000 
infantry, 85,000 cavalry, and 850 pieces of cannon; Don Luis, 
the governor, wae able only to master 1,600 men, including 
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the monks; bat he obliged the king to raise the seige with 
ignominy, after ten months had been wasted, and 12,000 of 
his troops shun. Mortiua Nizam Shah of Ahmedntignr, 
descended the ghonts with an army 'scarcely less numerous, 
composed of natives of Turkey, Persia, Khoraean, and Ethio¬ 
pia, and attacked the port of Chon], in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay, bat he was repulsed at all points, and 3,000 of his 
troops perished in the assault. The Zamorin, at the same 
time, laid seige to the port of Chale, bat it was rescued from 
danger by the timely arrival of reinforcements from Goa. 
The Portuguese, having thus repulsed the most formidable 
attempt made on their settlements since they became a power 
in India, constrained the discomfited pnnees to sue for peace, 
and ro&uncd their supremacy in tho Indiah ocean, and on the 
coasts of India to the dose of the century, when they hod 
to encounter the rivalry of the new power introduced 'by the 
Dutch, to which they were obliged eventually to suocuznb. 

Akbar’i vicwi Akbar, having consolidated his empire to the 

on the Deccan, north of tho Ncrbudda, resolved to conquer tho 
1596 Dcccan. There can be little doubt that this 

movement was dictated simply by the “lust of territorial 
aggrandisement,” and that it is open to all the censure which 
English historians have bestowed on it. Yet aggression had 
been the normal principle of every government, since the 
Mahoznedans “ turned their face to Lidia,” in the year 1000; 
perhaps even long before that period; and if the enterprise of 
Akbar hqfl been crowned with success, it would doubtless 
have been on incomparable benefit to India. 

It is difficult to imagine a more deplorable condition thfin 
that of tho unhappy provinces of the Deccan during the 
whole of the sixteenth century. The kings seem to have 
had no occupation but war. Scarcely a year passed in which 
the villages were not subjected to rapine, and .the fair fruits 
of industry blasted by their wanton irArptions. No govern¬ 
ment, however tyrannical, could^have inflicted anything like 
the wretchedness occasioned by these unceasing devastations. 
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So inestimable is the blessing conferred by a strong govern¬ 
ment in India, in putting down intestine war, and giving 
repose and confidence to the people, that it appeal's mere 
affectation to inquire into the origin of its rights, which, in 
ninflt cases out of ten, will be found to be as valid as those 
of the power it subverts. 

On theHeath of Boorhan Nizam Shall, the king 

nagnr state, Ahmednugur, in 1595, four nval factions arose 

iw5 in the state, the most powerful of which called in 

the aid of the Moguls. Akbar, who had long been watching 
an opportunity of interfering in the affairs of the Deccan, 
readily accepted the overture, and lost no time m sending 
forward two armies. But before they could reach the ^capital, 
another revolution ’had placed the power of the statcMn the 
hands of Chand Sultana. She was a princess of Ahmednugur, 
who had been bestowed m marriage in 1564 on AJi Adil Shah 
of Beejaporc, to bind him to the alliance then formed by the 
Mahomedan kings against the raja of Beejuynugur. On Ins 
death she returned to her native countiy, and now assumed 
the regency on behalf of her nephew, Bahadoor Nizam Shah. 

_ ___ This celebrated woman, the favourite heroine 

ctend Sultana, of the Deccan, the subject of a hundred liallads, 
lMm * determined to defend the city to the last extremity, 
and persuaded the nval factions to merge their differences in 
a combined effort against the common foe. The Moguls had 
constructed three mines, two of which she countermined j the 
third blew up, carrying away a portion of the wall, and many 
of her principal officers prepared to desert tho defence. The 
Syltana flew to (he spot in full armour, with a veil over her 
coun tenanc e, and a drawn sword m her hand, and recalled the 
troops to a sense of their duty. Combustibles of every de¬ 
scription were thrown into the breach, and so heavy & fire 
was directed against it, that the besiegers were constrained 
to retire. Daring the night she superintended in person the 
repairs of the walL It is a popular and favourite tradition, 
that when the shot was exhausted, she loaded the guns with 
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copper, then with silver, and then with gold, apd did not 
pause till she had begun to fire away her jewels. The allies 
whom she had importuned to aid her, were now approaching; 
the Mogul camp began to be straitened for provisions, and 
prince Morad, the aon of Akbar, who commanded the arfny, 
offered to retire on obtaining the cession of the 

bho cedes Berar ° 

to the Moguls, province of Berar, Chand, having- little confia 
deuce in the fidelity of Her troops or of her allies, 
was constrained to accede to these terms, 
i tattle of Bone- Within a year of thiB convention, the kings of 

imt, Jan , hot Beejapore, Ahmednugur, and Golconda formed 

an alliance to drive the Moguls bach across the Nerbudda, 
and brought an army of 60,000 men into the field. An action 
was fmTght at Soncput, which lasted two days, without any 
decisive result, though both parties claimed* the victory. 
Dissensions at length broke out among the officers of the 


Mogul army and Akbar, who had resided for fourteen years 
in the countries bordering on the Indus, felt the necessity of 
proceeding in person to the Deccan. On reaching Boorhan- 
}K>rc he sent an army to lay scigc again to Ahmednugur, 
The government of the Sultana, which she had maintained 
with great difficulty, was now distracted by factions, and 
feeling the city to be incapable of defence, she endeavoured 
to make the best terms m her power with the Moguls. The 
[lopulaoe, inflamed by her enemies, rushed into her chamber 
and Rut her to death. But they soon had reason to deplore 
llieir ingratitude. The Mogul army stormed and plundered 
the city, giving no quarter to the defenders, and the young 
Ling and his family were sent as state prisoners to Gwalior. 
r ^ The fall of the capital did not, howcveT, ensure 

inethragnr, the submission of the kingdom, and it was not 
Juij, 1600 incorporated with the Mogul dominions till thirty- 
wwen years after this period. Soon after, Akbar deprived his 
i assal, the king of Gandcsh, of all authority, and that kingdom 
was re-annexed to the Mogul empire. 
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ia* four yean This was tho last event of'importance in the 
oi Auar'a reign, reign of Akbar, Who returned to tho capital in 
ieoi —1606 leoi. The close of his life was embittered by 
the misconduct of his son Selim, then thirty years of age, a 
priflce not altogether destitute of that talent, which for a 
century and a half distinguished tho family of 'Baber, both in 
the cabinet and in the field, but violent and vindictive, and 
the slava of wine. The emperor had declared him heir to the 
throne, but he was so impatient to occupy it, ob to take up 
arms against his father, which, however, ihe was induced to 
lay down by a fond and paternal letter, and a grant Of the 
provinces of Bengal and Orissa. He had contracted an in¬ 
veterate hatred of Abul Fazil, one of the most illustrious 
officers of Akbar’s camp, and, after the death of raja tiecibull, 
his most intimate friend. Prince Selim caused him to be 
assassinated by a zemindar of Bundlccnnd. Abul Fazil was 
equally eminent as a general, a statesman, and a historian» 
and Akbar is indebted for his renown in no small degree to 
the pen of <his noble historian. 

Aittart death, In September, 1605, Akbar began to feel the 
util Oct, 1605. approach 0 f death. The profligacy of Selim had 

induced an influential body of courtiers, among'whom was raja 
Man Sing, to contemplate the elevation df his son Khusro, a 
minor, to the throne 5 but Akbar nipped the project in the 
bnd. He summoned his courtiers and lus son around his 
conch, and ordered the prince to bind his favourite -scymetar 
to his Bide as a token that the empire had been bequeathed to 
him, and recommended his personal friends and the ladies of 
the harem to his protection. Then, addressing the omrahs 
around him, he asked forgiveness for any offence lie might 
have given them; a priest was soon after introduced, and 
Akbar repeated the confession of faith, and died in the odour 
df Mahomedan sanctity, though he had lived the life of a 
heretic. , 

Akbar was not only the ornament of the Mogul dynasty 
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but incomparably the greatest of all the Maho- 
taritottau medan rulers of India. Few pnnceB ever exhibited 
greater military genius or personal courage. He never fought 
a battle which he did not win, or besieged a town which he did 
not take; yet he had no passion for war, end as soon as he 
had turned the tide of victory by his skill and energy, he 
was happy to leave his gcnorals to complete the work, and to 
hasten back to the more agreeable labours of the cabinet. 
The glories of his reign rest not so much on the extent of his 
conquests, though achieved by his personal talent, as on the 
admirable institutions by which his empire was consolidated. 
The superiority of Ins civil administration was owing not to his 
own gegius alone, but also to the able statesmen whom, like 
Queen Elizabeth, lie had the wisdom to collect around him. 

In the eaily period of his career he was a devout 

Hli religious 4 • 

vim uni hi* follower of the Prophet, and was at one time bent 
Wmtton " on a pilgrimage to his tomb, the aspiration of every 
Mahomedan; but about tho twenty-fifth year of his reign he 
began to entertain sentiments incompatible with fidelity to 
the Koran. He professed to reject all prophets, priests, and 
ceremonies, and to take simple reason as the guide of his 
thoughts and the rule of his actions. The first article of his 
creed was, “ There is no God but one, and Akbar is Mb pro¬ 
phet.” Whether he ever intended to become the founder of 
a new erred may admit of controversy, but all his measures 
tended to discourage the religion of the Prophet. He changed 
the era of the Hejira; lie restrained the study of Arabic and of 
Mahomedan theology; and he wounded the dearest prejudices 
of the faithful by proscribing the beard. Nothing but the 
ascendancy oftis character, and his dazzling success in war 
and m peace, could have preserved the throne amidst the dis¬ 
contents produced among his own chiefs by these heterodox 
measures. Among a people with whom persecution was 
considered the most sacred of dutacB, Akbar adopted, the prin¬ 
ciple not only of religious toleration, but, what has been found a 
more difficult task even in the most enlightened Christian com- 
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muni ties, of religions equality. He formed the magnanimous 
resolution of resting the strength of his throne on the attach¬ 
ment of all his subjects, whether they belonged to the esta¬ 
blished religion of the state or not. He disarmed the hostility 
amf secured the loyalty of the Hindoos by allowing them to 
share the highest civil offices and military commands with 
the Mahomed&ns, and thus placed himself a century ahead of 
the Stuarts m England, no abolished the odious jezzia, or 
capitation tax; he issued an edict permitting Hindoo widows 
to many, he discouraged suttees to the full extent of his 
power, and he abolished the practice of reducing captives to 
slavery. 

ms revenue Under the supervision of the great financier 

TCfo ™' of the age, the raja Toder Mull, Akbar radically 
remodelled the revenue system of the empire He caused all 
the lands to be measured according to a uniform standard, and 
with the most perfect instruments procurable. He divided 
them, according to their character and fertility, into three 
classes, and fixed the demand of the state generally at one- 
third the annual produce, and then commuted it to a money 
payment. He abolished all arbitrary cesses, and made the 
settlement for ten years, and with the cultivators themselves, 
to the exclusion of all middlemen. It is questionable there¬ 
fore whether, during lua reign, .there were any zemindars in 
India at all, and whether those w ho afterwards assumed their 
prerogatives were, at this jicnud, and for more than a century 
after, anything beyond mere officials employed in collecting 
the public dues. 

nvidoBoruM The whole empire was divided into fifteen pro- 
empire. vinces, or soubilis —Cabal, beyemd the Indus; 
Lahore, Mooltan, Delhi, Agra, Oude, Allahabad, Ajmcre, 
Cuzerat, Malwa, Behar, and Bengal; and south of the 
Nerbudda, Candesh, Berar, and Ahmednugur. Each province 
was placed a under a soobadar, who was entrusted with full 
jtowers, civil and military, and assisted by a dewan, or minis¬ 
ter of finance, who, though nominated by the emperor, was 
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accountable to the soobadar. The military duties of each 
province were entrusted to a fouzdar, who also commanded 
the police force, and was responsible for the peace of the 
country. Civil law was administered by a Mahomed&n chief 
justice, assisted by Jocal judges, and the decisions were inva¬ 
riably in accordance with the precepts of Mahomedan law. 
ina military The military system of Akbar was the least 
S^iyrfWi 0 poifcct °f all his arrangements, and his extraordi- 
iDurt. nary success is to be attributed more to the weak¬ 

ness of his opponents than to the superiority of his own 
army. lie perpetuated the great military error of paying the 
coitimaudcrs for then soldiers by the head, which created an 
irrcBistilJa temptation to make false musters, and to fill the 
ranks with ragamuffins. The same organization which pei 
vaded the various offices of state was earned into all the 
establishments of his court, down to the dcjiartment of the 
fruits and the flowers, the perfumery, the kitchen, and the 
kennel, which were regulated to the minutest details under 
the personal directions of the emperor. Every establishment 
was maintained upon a scale of imperial magnificence. Ho 
'never had fewer than 12,000 horses and 5,000 elephantsmhis 
own st&blbs, independently of those required foi hawking, aucl 
hunting, and war. During Ins progress through the provinces 
Ins camp was a great moving city, and the eye was dazzled 
by the sight of the royal tents surmounted with gilt cupolas, 
and enriched with the most gorgeous ornaments. 


CHAPTER V. 

Jehangeee and Sii.vn Jehak, 1G05—1658. 

On the death of Akbar, Prince Selim quietly 

letmnseer bs* _ . ,, t 

i-witii the throne, stepped into the tlironc, at flic age of tnirty- 
im seven, and adopted the title of Jeliangeer, the 

conqueror of the world. The great empire to which he sue- 
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ceeded was in a state of profound tranquillity, and there was 
no spirit of insubordination among the militaxy or civil chiefs. 
His proceeding's on his accession served* not only to calm the 
fears which his previous misconduct had exerted, but even to 
win him the esteem of his subjects. Ho confirmed his father’s 
ministers in their posts, abolished some vexatious taxes, and, 
though strongly addicted to wine himself, prohibited the use 
of it, and endeavoured to control the indulgence in opium. 
He replaced the Mahomcdan creed on the coin, and mani¬ 
fested a more superstitious attontion to the procepts of the 
Prophet than his father had done. At the same time he 
courted popularity by affording easy access to the complaints 
of hie people. But a subject or disquietude sooji arose, 
i-i IJis son Kliusro bad become the object of his 
Khaan, detestation by the effort made during the last 
days of Akbar*s life to place him on the throne by 
some of the leading courtiers, and the youth now fled to the 
Punjab, where he collected a body of 10,000 mon. He was 
promptly pursued and captured, and the emperor exhibited 
the brutality of his nature by causing seven hundred of his 
adherents to be impaled alive, whilo the wretched Khusro 
was earned aloug the line to witness their agony, 
puentage and The event which exercised tlio greatest mflu- 
miriwof once on the conduct of Juhangecr for sixteen 
K-orJehan. y CarB was bis marriage with the celebrated Noor 

Jehan. ‘She was descended from a noble Persian family of 
Teheran, but her father, having been reduced* to poverty, 
determined to follow the pie vailing current of emigration, and 
proceed to India to repair lus fortunes. During the journey, 
his wife gave birth to a daughter under the most calamitous 
circumstances, though they were subsequently embellished 
with all the romance of poetry when she became the Queen 
of the East, and was in a position to reward the pens of poets. 
A merchant who happened to be travelling on the same route 
afforded assistance to the family in their oxigency, and, on 
reaching the capital, took the father into his own employ, and, 
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perceiving hi* abilities, introduced him to the service of 
Akbar, in which'he gradually rose to eminence. His daughter, 
JJoot Johan, received all 1 the accomplishments of education 
which the capital of India could afford^ and grew up into a 
woman of the most exquisite beauty. In the harem of Akbar, 
which she occasionally visited with her mother, she attracted 
tlic attention of the prince Selim, who became deeply ena¬ 
moured of her. But sho had been already betrothed to a, 
Turkoman of the noblest descent, who hod acquired the title 
of Shore Afgun, from having killed a lion singlehandcd. He 
had served with renown m the wars of Persia and India, and 
was distinguished no less by his gigantic strength than by 
his pcrconal valour. Akbar refused to annul the nuptial 
engagement-, even in favour of hiB own son, and, in the hope 
that absence would allay the passion of the prince, appointed 
Shere to a jaygeer in the remote distnet of Burdwan. 

. „ But Jehangeer had no sooner mounted the 

Nodi JifliMi 

raised to the throne than he detemimed to remove every ob- 
tkaaa *' 10il stacle to tiie gratification of lus wishes, and Shere 
perished in a scuffle, which was not behoved to be accidental 
Hie lovely widow was conveyed to Delhi, when Jehangeer 
offered to share his throno with her; but she rejected the 
offer with disdain, and was Consigned to the neglect of the 
harem, where she hod leisure for reflection and repentance. 
Anxious to regain J61i&ngecr’s attachment, she contrived to 
throw herself in his way, and her youth and beauty did not 
fail to rckifidlo Ins former passion. Their mamngc was cele¬ 
brated with extraordinary pomp, and she was clothed with 
honours greater than any Sultana had over enjoyed before. 

1 The emperor wont so far as to associate her name with his 
own on the coin, in those graceful terms: “ By order of the 
emperor Jehangeer, gold acquired a hundred tunes additional 
value by the name of the empress Noor Johan”—the light 
of the woild. Her talent for business was not less remark¬ 
able than her personal charms, and her influence was beneficial 
to the interests of the state. She softened the natural cruelty 
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of the emperor’s disposition, and constrained him to appear 
sober at the durbar, however he might indemnify himself for 
this restraint in the evening. Her taste imparted grace to the 
splendour of the court, at the sanfo time that she curtailed 
its extravagance. Her brother, Asof Khan, was raised to a 
post of high dignity, and her father, who was placed at the 
head of affairs, proved to be one of the ablest of viziers. 

Maiik Amber The city of Ahmednugur, as previously Btatcd, was 
ana the cute of capturcdby Akbar, on the murder of Chand Sultana, 
Ahmednugur m j 600, and the ioyal family was consigned to tlio 

fortress of Gwalior; but the kingdom was not subdued, though 
Akbar designated it as one of the soobahs of his empire. 
Malik Amber, the chief of the Abyssinian nobles of the 
court, assumed the control of public affairs, and placed a 
kinsman of the late king on the throne. lie attacked the 
Mogul forces with vigour, and erected the national standard on 
what had been regarded the impregnable rock of Dowlutabad, 
he founded a new capital at the foot of it, at Knkee, and 
adorning it with many splendid buildings. Malik Amber stands 
foremost m the history of the Deccan as a statesman of sur¬ 
passing genius, who maintained the sinking fortunes of the 
Ahmednugur dynasty for twenty years with the greatest 
energy. Planting himself on the borders of the Deccan, he 
continued to ic]>el the encroachments of the Moguls, and 
repeatedly drove their armies back to Boorhanpore. He 
availed himself to so great an exteut of the services of the 
Mahratta chief tains, that lie may be said to hhvo cradled 
their power, more especially was it under his banner that 
Shahjce, the father of Sevajee, laid the foundation of his 
greatness. With a natural genius for war, he was still* 
more remarkable for the assiduity wtfh which he cultivated 
the arte of peace; and it is the revenue settlement he brought 
to perfection which ban given lasting ccicbnty to lus name. 
He was the Toder Mull of the Deccan. 

Jduniicer it. In the year 1612 Jchangecr resolved to re- 

taika Amber, ^ cr fating which the Moguls had lost 
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m the Deccan, and two armies, the first commanded by 
Abdoolla Khan, were sent against Malik Amber. But he 
avoided a general engagement, while his light Deccanee 
horse hovered on the flasks and roar of his enemy, cut off 
lus communications and supplies, and harassed him by night 
and by day so inexorably os to oblige him to sound a retreat, 
which the Abyssinian soon converted into a disgracefnl 
flight. Tko second army met the Ahmednugur troops in the 
flush of victory, and wisely retraced its steps across the 
Nerbudda. 

Subjugation or These disappointments were balanced by success 
Oodjpois 1014. againgt Oodyporc. It has been already stated 
that Ojdy Smg, the feeble tana of Chittore, the founder of 
the town of Oodyporc, was^obhged by the generals of Akbar 
to seek refuge in the hills. lie was succeeded by his son, 
Pcrtap Sing, who is still idolized by his countrymen for the 
heroism with which he repelled the attacks of the Moguls, 
and preserved the germ of national independence m his wild 
fastnesses. Although the Rajpoot rajas of Jcyporc and 
Morwar were ranged against him, he succeeded in recovering 
the greater portion of his hereditary dominions before the 
death of Akbar. His son Omrnh, equally valiant, but leBBv 
fortunate, after having repeatedly defeated the Mogul troops, 
was, in the year 1614, attacked by Shah Jehan, the gallant 
and f avounte son of the emperor, and compelled to acknowledge 
fealty to the throne of Delhi. That generous pruicc, himself, 
on the mother's side, of Rajpoot blood, restored the territories’ 
of the fallen prince, but only as tlie vassal of the emperor, at 
whose court, however, he was assigned the highest post of 
honour. Thus was the independence of the family of the 
great ranas of Chittorg, which had been maintained for eight 
hundred years, at once extinguished. 

Emba«y of ear The tenth year of the reign of Jehongeerwas ren- 
numuu bob, dered memorable by the arrival of Sir Thomas Roe, 
lbl6 as ambassador from James, the king of England, 

to solicit privileges for the East India Company, then recently 

• K 
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established. He landed at Surat, and proceeded by alow 
joonteyd to the court, then held at Ajmere, where ho was. 
received with greater distinction than had been conferred on 
any foreign envoy. Of the result his embassy we shall 
have occasion to ^jpeak hereafter; here it may be sufficient 
to state, that he was fascinated by the oriental magnificence 
of the court, which bo completely eclipsed the tinsel pomp of 
that of his own master. He was dazzled with the profusion 
of gold and jewels on every side, and, not least, with those 
which adorned the foreheads of the royal elephants. But he 
perceived little comfort among the subjects of the empire, 
who were ground down by the extortions of the public ser¬ 
vants of every grade. “The emperor dispensed justice jaily m 
person 9 but he r rctircd m the evening to hiB cups, winch he 
never left while there was any reason left in him. He was 
maudlin and easy, but Ins com tiers were universally corrupt 
and unprincipled. Military discipline had decayed after tlio 
death of Akbar, and the only good soldiers m the army were 
the Rajpoots and the Afghans. Theio was a large influx of 
Europeans at the capital, and so greatly was Christianity 
encouraged, that one of the emperor's nephews had embraced 
it, and the Emperor himself had an image o t Clinst and the 
Virgin in lus rosary. 

second mm- The attention of Jehangeer was now called to 
5 ^5? the state of affairs in the Dcccan, and ho marched 

Msllk Amiiir, • 

March, loir down to Mandoo to superintend the war, which 
hc^nt rusted to the command of Khali Julian, at the tome time 
declaring him the heir of the throne. The prosperity of 
Malik Amber had created a feeling of envy at the Ahmed- 
nugur court, and alienated many of his confederates. On 
the approach of Shah Jchan, he was ^ill further weakened 
by the defection of the king of Beejapore, and was obliged 
to enter into negotiations, and cede the fortress of Ahined- 
nugur, together with all the conquests he hod made from 
the Moguls. But witlun four years ho renewed the war, and 
succeeded ip driving the imperial forces across the Tapfcee. 
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Shah Jehan was again selected by his father to command the 
army; bat he accepted the chaTge only on condition that his 
brothor Khaaro should accompany him. Before he readied 
the province of Malwa,"Malik Amber had crossed the Uer- 
budda and burned down the suburbs of Maajdoo. But Cucoess 
still attended the arms of ,Shah Johan. He contrived to cor¬ 
rupt the principal Mahratto chiefs in the army of Malik 
Amber—some of thorn by the most extravagant offers—and 
that general, deserted by lus own officers, suffered a defeat, 
and was obliged to purchase peace m 1621, by a large sacri¬ 
fice of treasure arid territory. 

Death of Khnsro, Just at this juncture Kliusro died, and the mis- 
Nw)rJek^ fl0f fortunes Shah Jehan began. Noor Jebau had 
1621 bestowed her daughter by Shcre A(gun on Shanar, 

the youngest of the emperor's sons, and determined to raise 
him to the tin one, in the hope of perpetuating that unbounded 
influence which she had enjoyed nuclei Jehangcer. Her father, 
the vizier, whose virtue and wisdom hod maintained order in 
the empire, notwithstanding the dissoluteness of the Court, 
had recently died, and the salutary restraint of lus authority 
being removed, she was at liberty to indulge her passions 
without control. The Persians had recently reconquered 
Candahar, and, m the hope of removing Shall Jehan out *of 
her way, she porsuadetf Jehangeer to employ his great military 
talents m regaining it. Shall Jehan was alive to the danger 
of quitting India, and began to stipulate for securities. 
His dcmdhda were regarded as treasonable; all lus jaygoers 
and estates wore sequestered, and he was driven into rebellion 
by the force of circumstances 

Mohabct faimti To meet this difficulty, Mohabet, the ablest 
twgiftbo general m the cmpcroi’s service, was drawn from 
country, lew his government of Cabul, and directed to march 
againBt Shah Jehan. A partial and mdecisive action took 
place m Eajpootann, and the prince unwisely determined to 
retire to the Deccan. This retrograde movement was attended, 
as might have been expected, with the most fatal conse- 
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quenoes. Malik Amber and the kings of Beejapore and 
Golconda refused him any assistance; his own troops began 
to desert, and he was obhged to retreat to Telingana. On 
reaching Masulipatam he marched along the coast to Bengal, 
took possession of that province and of Behar, and advanced 
to Allahabad. Mohabet, who was lying at Boorhanpore, on 
hearing of his sudden appearance on the Ganges, hastened to 
encounter him; his raw levies were speedily dispersed, and 
he fled a second time to the Deccan. Malik Amber was now 
at issue with the emperor, and made common cause with liis 
fugitive son, and they advanced together‘to the siege of 
that city. But Mohabet pursued the prince with such 
energy that he was fain to seek reconciliation with his/aiher, 
which, however, was not granted but on the haid condition 
of surrendering all his forts,* and giving two of his sons as 
hostages. 

hoot Jehu A new scene now openB in this eventful drama. 

Mohabet, the greatest subject of the empire, and 
Mohabet, leak, the pnme favourite of the emperor, had acquired 
additional importance by his brilliant success; but as jhc 
manifested no disposition to second Noor Jehan’s views re¬ 
garding the succession of Sharior, her confidence was 
capriciously converted into hatred, and she resolved on his 
ruin. Jeliangccr was at this time on *his way to Gabul. A 
charge of embezzlement during his recent campaign was 
trumped up against Mohabet, and he was summoned to the 
court to answer it. He came, but with a body of 5,000'Rajpoots 
who were devoted to hiB service. He hod recently betrothed 
his daughter to a young noble without obtaining the usual 
consent of the emperor. Jehangecr, on hearing of the cir¬ 
cumstance, ordered the youth into his presence, and in a fit 
of brutal rage directed him to be stripped naked and whipped 
with thorns m the presence of the court, and confiscated all 
his estates. When Mohabet approached the royal encamfH 
ment he was refused admission. He could not fail to* perceive 
that his rain was determined on, and he resolved to strike 
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the first blow. The following morning the army 
tha Emperor, cxosBed the Hydaspes, and Jehangeer, who had 
18901 not recovered from the debauch of the previous 

night, remained behind with a slender guard. Mohabe^ pro¬ 
ceeded to the emperor’s tent and seized his person. Jehan- 
geer was frantic at this indignity, but seeing himself abso¬ 
lutely in the power of his general, was persuaded to mount 
an elephant, with his goblet and his cup-bearer, and proceed 
to Mbhabet’s tent. 

„ , ^ Noor Jehan crossed the bridge in disguise and 

Koor Jeban 13 ° 

eights for iiia jomed the imperial army, and the next morning 
reaena, 1620 . proceeded to tho rescue of her husband. The 
bndgcjiavmg been destroyed during the night by the Raj¬ 
poots, she advanced at the head of the troops^to a ford which 
had been discovered, mounted on a lofty elephant, with a bow 
and two quivers. The struggle was long and deadly. She 
endeavoured to animate the soldiers by her exertions, but 
they were driven into the stream by the shower of balls, 
rockets, and arrows which the Rajpoots pourcd*into the files 
massed on the narrow ford. Noor Johan’s elephant reached 
the opposite bank, but was assailed with redoubled fury; her 
guards were cut down, and among the hundred missiles aimed 
at her one struck the infant son of her daughter whom she 
earned in her lap. The elephant driver was killed, the 
animal was wounded, and earned down the stream in 
endeavouring to recross it, and the life of the empress was 
in unmnibnt danger. When her female attendants came 
shrieking to the spot, they found tho howda, or seat, covered 
with blood, and the empress employed in extracting the 
arrow and binding np the wound of the infant. 


Hoot Jeban After this vain attempt at a rescue the empress 

■aon*’uSe Em - 3™^** to necessity, and joined Jehangeer, who 
peror*. rticue, continued a captive in the hand, of his revolted 

imj| 1 

subject, but was treated with the greatest respect. 
Mohabet, now in full command of the army, crossed the Indus, 
and encamped at CabuL There, her fertile genius, by a 
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of skilful manoeuvres, contrived gradually to turn the 
tables on him; he saw that Ilia position was becoming daily more 
in se cu re, and made offers for a reconciliation. Noor Jehan 
oendpned lus revolt on condition that he should proceed in 
pursuit of her other enemy, Shah Jehan. That prince, after 
making his submission to the emperor, had fled to Smde, 
intending to seek an asylum in Persia, but he was still a for¬ 
midable obstacle to her views. But when his prospects were 
at the lowest ebb they began to bngfyteru Mohabet, dreading 
a. reign of weakness and violence if Shariar succeeded to the 
throne through the influence of Noor Johan, resolved to assist 
the efforts of Shah Jehan, and, instead of proceeding to attack 
him, joined him with the troops yet remaining uqner his 
standard. 

The empress on hearing of this defection ordered him to 
be hunted through the empire, aud set a price on Ins head. 
But her power was at once annihilated by the death iff 
Doth and Jehangecr, whose constitution was completely 
exhausted by a life of indulgence, and who ex- 
1023 - pired at Lahore on the 28th of October, 1627, in 

the sixtieth year of Ins age. lie was contemporary with 
James the First of England. Not only was their reign of 
*the same duration, but ihcie was a remarkable accordance in 
their characters. They were both equally weak and con¬ 
temptible, both the slaves of favourites and of drink, and, by 
% singular coincidence, they both launched a royal decree 
against the use of tobacco, then lecently introduced into 
England and India, and, in both cases, with the some degree 

<Of SUOQBSBk 

On the death cj£. Jeliangeer, Asof Khan, the 
brother of Noor Jehan, and one of the chief 
ministers, determined to support the claims of 
Shah Jehan on the same ground which had influenced the 
fleri ftp on of Mflhabet He despatched a messenger to summon 
hknfram the Deccan, and at tlte same time placed the empress 
dowager under restraint. Her influence expired with the 
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death of her husband, and she retired from the world with an 
annuity of twenty-five lacs of rupees a-year, and passed the 
remaining yean of her life in cherishing his memory. Shariar, 
who was at Lahore, was attacked and defeated by Asof l^han, 
and put to death by order of Shah Johan. That prince lost no 

B£ indulges hu ^ U P from ® 6ccan J company with 

pudonibr Mohabet Khan, on whom, as well as on Azof 
m ag ni fic en c e Khan, the instruments of his elevation, he be¬ 
stowed the highest dignities. Ho was proclaimed emperor, at 
Agra, early in 1628, and began his reign by indulging that pas¬ 
sion for magnificence in which he eclipsed all his predecessors. 
The ^uuversaiy of his accession was commemorated by a dis¬ 
play o^ incredible extravagance. A suite of tents was manu¬ 
factured of tho finest Cashmere shawls, which, m the figu¬ 
rative language of his biographer, it required* two months to 
pitch. In conformity with the usage of the ancient Hindoo 
sovereigns he was weighed against silver, and gold, and 
jewels, which were then lavished among tho courtiers. 
YgbscIs filled with gems were waved over lps head and 
emptied on the floor for a general scramble. The expense of 
this festival was computed at a croro and a half of rupees, 
condition of The first eight years of the reign of Shah Jehan 
d^mtiie 3Dg " werc occupied with military operations in thqp 
I**™- Deccan. Thirty years had now elapsed since 
Akbar crossed the Ncrbudda, and overran the kingdom of 
Ahmednugur, on which occasion he added to his titles that of 
king of the Deccan. The genius of Malik Amber had, however, 
succeeded m restoring the independence of the kingdom, to¬ 
gether with much of its ancient power; buthe had recently died, 
at the age of eighty. The ]png of Beejapore, Ibrahim Add 
Shah, renowned for the grandeur of his edifices, had died about 
the same time, bequeathing a full treasury and an army of 
200,060 men to his successor. The king of Golconda was 
engaged in extending his authority over his Hindoo neigh¬ 
bours to the east and south. Of all the acquisitions made by 
Akbar south of the Neibudda, there remained to the crowivof 
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Delhi only the eastern half of Candesh, and the adjoining por¬ 
tion of Berar. * * 

The war in the Dccc&n on which Shah Jehan 
now entered, and which continued for eight years, 
was occasioned by the revolt of Jehan Lodi. Ho 
was an Afghan of ignoble birth, but great ability 
and arrogance, who had raised himself to eminence 
in the Mogul army, and obtained the office of governor of 
the Deccan, from which post he was removed to Malwa under 
the new reign. Ho was invited to court, and treated appa¬ 
rently with great distinction; but, having imbibed a suspicion 
that the emperor, to whom he was personally odioua.li ad a 
design on his life, he quitted the capital abruptly lyth the 
troops which had accompanied him. He was immediately 
pursued, and overtaken on the banks of the Chumbul, and it 
was only with extreme difficulty that he was able to elude 
pursuit and reach the Deccan; but, having once readied it, he 
was joined by numerous adherents, and supported by the 
king of Ahmednugur, The emperor ^considered the revolt so 
serious as to order three armies, each consisting of 50,000 
men, into the^cld, and even to proceed to the Deccan in person. 
Jehan Lodi was driven out of Ahmednugur by the Mogul 
^orce, ^nd sought the aid of the king of Bcejapore, which was 
peremptorily refused him. His friend, Shahjcc, the Mahratta 
chieftain, considering his cause desperate, abandoned it, and 
joined the Moguls ; for which act of treachery he was 
rewarded with a title of nobility. Meanwhile "his allies, the 
Ahmednugur troops, were defeated by the Moguls at Dow- 
Jnfeabad; and Jehan Lodi, overwhelmed by the defection of 
his friends and the discomfiture of his allies, fled northward, in 
the hope of reaching Afghanistan,' and rousing his country¬ 
men j but he was brought to bay on the borders of Bundlc- 
kund, and, after performing prodigies of valour with the small 
body of 400 men who still adhered to his fallen fortunes, 
was struck dead by a Rajpoot, and his head sent as an accept¬ 
able offering to Shah Jehan. 
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The war with Ahmednugur did not, however, 

cease with the cause of it- The king, Mortiza 
Doc ™- Nizam, had fallen ont with his minister, Futeh 
Khan, the son and sucoessor of Malik Amber, and thrown 
him into prison 5 Hmt, having experienced nothing but mortifi¬ 
cation in his straggle with the Moguls, released him, and 
restored him to power. The Abyssinian rewarded the kind¬ 
ness of his master by causing him and his adherents to be 
assassinated; and, having placed an infant on the vacant throne, 
offered his submission to tho emperor. Meanwhile, the king 
of Beejapore, alarmed at the progiess of the Mogul arms, deter¬ 
mined to make common cause with Ahmednugur, and thus 
broughtgdown the imperial armies on his own territories. It 
would be wearisome to go into a detail of all thq intrigues, the 
treachery, and the vicissitudes whidh form the history of this 
period of five years. Suffico it to record that the war with 
Beejapore was conducted with varied fortunes; that the king 
baffled tho Mogul generals by creating a desert for twenty 
miles around his capital, dhd depriving their armies of food, 
forage, and water; and that both parties, ’becoming at length 
weary of this war of fruitless desolation, listened <0 terms of 
accommodation. The result of this conflict of eight years 
may be thus summed up: the kingdom of Ahmednugur *was * 
entirely extinguished, after it had flourished a century and a 
half; a portion of its territory was coded to Beejapore for a 
tribute of twenty lacs of rupees a year, and the remainder 
absorbed inrthe Mogul dominions; while the fang of Golconda, 
overawed by the neighbourhood of the Mogul army, consented 
to pay an annual subsidy. 

The Vortngneae * uni now Bengal. At what period the 

power in Bengal Portuguese formed their first establishment in that 

province is not accurately known; but in the year 
1587, the king, Mahmood, when pressed, as we have already 
stated, by the famous Shore Shah, invoked the aid of the Portu¬ 
guese governor on the Malabar coast, and 9amprayo,his admiral, 
entered the Ganges with nine vessels. Though they arrived. 
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too late to afford him assistance, it is supposed that they formed * 
a settlement m the neighbourhood of the great pent of Satgong, 
at a place called GkJin, or Qola, the granary, .afterwords cor- 
ruptedto Hooghly, where they continued to flourish for a Iran* 
died years. Towards the dose of the century they appear to 
have formed another and larger settlement atChxttagong, where 
Gonzales is said to have held the district around it in subjec¬ 
tion with the help of a thousand Europeans, two thousand 
natives, and eighty ships. So fonzudable was his power, that 
the Mogul viceroy made Dacca the Beat of his government, in 
order more effectually to check his progress. With the com¬ 
mand of the only two portB of the Gangetic valley, the power 
of the Portuguese m Bengal during the sixteenth, century 
must have bqen an object of no little alarm to the Mogul 
authorities. 

Emgiiiy AtHooghly they had fortified thcir*factory, and 

obtained the complete control of the commerce of the river, 
and the prosperity of Satgong began to wane under this rivalry. 
At the time when Shah Jehan, flying before Mohabet, in 1624, 
advanced from Masuhpatam to Bengal, lie besought the 
Portuguese chief at Hooghly, Michael Rodrigues, to assist 
him with some guns and artillerymen, but, as the governor had 
no confidence in the success of that rash enterprise, the 
request was refused. Six years afterwards when Shah 
Jehan had become emperor, a representation was made by 
the soohadar of Bengal that some European idolaters, who 
had been allowed to establish a factory mBengaVhad erected 
a fort and mounted it with cannon, and grown insolent and 
oppressive. Shah Jehan jiad not forgotten the repulse he 
received from Rodrigues at Hooghly in his adversity, and 
curdy replied, “Let the idolaters be immediately exposed 
fro m mgr dominions** 

Cafm—r The viceroy lost no tune in investing Hooghly, 
Hmafatai an and, finding that it could not be earned by storm* 
TiTuWranftd the defontsos. The great bastion was blown <upt 
the Moguls rushed with fury mto.the»brc&ch, and slaughtered 
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more than a thousand Portuguese. Of three hundred vessels 
then m the river, it is stated that only three escaped. More 
than four thousand* were made prisoners; the priests were 
forwarded to Dellu, and the most beautiful of the womei* re¬ 
served for the royul seraglio; the churches and images were 
jeTPplialMyi. By this blow, the power of tire Portuguese m 
Bengal was irretrievably broken; and no vestige now remains 
of their former influence, save the few vocables they contributed 
to the language of the country, and the old church at Bandel, 
within sight of Hooghly, erected two centimes and a half ago. 
The Mogul viceroy directed that it should thenceforth be made 
the royal port of Bengal; all the public records and offices 
were- removed to it from Satgong, and that city, which may 
be traced back to the days of tli6 CsUB&rs, sujik into a little 
paper making hamlet. 

Acquisition of * In the year 1637 the emperor was gladdened 
— AhMpriM^l b y the unexpected recovery of C&nd&har, which 
itia canal bad been bo often lost and gamed by the family 
of Baber. Ah Merdan, the govemoi under the Persians, was 
driven mto rcbelhon by the tyrannical proceedings of his 
sovereign, and made over the town and territory to the 
Moguls; after which he sought a refuge at the court of 
Delhi. He was received, as may well be supposed, with 
great honour by Shah Johan, and subsequently employed in 
many military expeditious beyond the Indus. But his fame 
has been perpetuated in India by tho great public works 
which he Executed, and more especially by the canal, near 
Delhi, distinguished by his name, which has proved an incal¬ 
culable blessing to the country \t ^igates. 


unitary opna. The military operations which were undertaken 
non* beyond tho beyond the Indus, can scarcely be said to belong 
to the history of India. The emperors of the 
house of Baber retained the some ardent interest in all the 


political movements of the region from which they sprung, as 
the first and second George took in the fortunes of Hanover. 
India was, therefore, drained of men and money for the con- 
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quest or defence of those distant} and} as compared with^ 
India, unprofitable possessions. The son of the Uzbek ruler 
of Balkh had revolted against his father; the government 
was thrown into confusion, and Shah Johan, who had enjoyed 
seven years of repo Be, could not resist the temptation of again 
prosecuting the dormant rights of his family on that remote 
province. Ali Merdan was sent across the Indus with a large 
army, and ravaged Budukshan, but was constrained, by the 
seventy of the winter, to retreat. Raja Jugut Sing was 
then sent to conduct the war with 14,000 Rajpoots ;* and 
never did the chivalry of that race of warriors, and their sym¬ 
pathy with a tolerant and just government, shine more conspi¬ 
cuously than in this expedition Regardless of Hindoo preju¬ 
dices, they crossed the Indus, and surmounted the Iliudoo 
Kosh, and encountered the fiery valour of the Uzbeks m that 
frozen region. To be near the scene of operations, Shah 
Jehan took up his residence at CabuL ILs third son, Aumug- 
zebe was also employed m these operations, and at first gamed 
a great victory, but was soon after obliged to retire upon 
Balkh, and then to make a most disastrous retreat to Cabul, 
with the loss of a great portion of his army. The emperor 
was at length induced calmly to weigh the policy of con- 
tinumg an expensive war m that distant quarter; and he had 
the moral courage to relinquish the enterprise. 

The Persian! - The repose gained by abandoning Balkh was, 
Totakfl Candahar, hbwever, of short duration. Shah Abbas, the 

Biade in vain to king of Persia, having now attained fiis majority, 
1648 came down on Candahar and retook it, after a 
siege of two months. Sh^h Jehan was resolved to recover it, 
and the following year Aurungzebe invested it for four 
months, but without success. Two years after, the vizier 
as well as the prince again invested the town with a larger 
force, but the attempt was a second time unsuccessful, and 
Aurungzebe was Bent as viceroy to the Deccan. A third 
army was despatched in 1653, under prince Dora, the eldest 
son of the emperor, who was impatient to achieve success in 
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an expedition in which his ambitions brother had been twice 
foiled; but, though it set out at the precise moment which 
the royal astrologer had pronounced to be most auspicious, 
it was equally destined to disappointment* Thus termi¬ 
nated the third and last attempt of the Moguls to recover 
Candahar, of which they had held but a precarious posses¬ 
sion since the days of Baber. The failure was followed by 
two years of repose, when Shah Jehan completed the revenue 
settlement in the Dcccan, on which he had laboured for twenty 
years, and introduced the financial system of Toder MulL 

The year 1655 marks the commencement of an 

Bsnewal of the * 

war in Hus important senes of events s—the renewal of the 
Dccc “ 1 war in the Dcccan, which continued for fifty years 
to consume the resources of the Mogul empire, and served 
to hasten its downfall. During the twenty years of peace 
which followed the treaty with the fang of Bccjapore, in 1636, 
that pnnee had given his attention to the construction of 
thoBC splendid palaces, mausoleums, and mosques which dis¬ 
tinguished his reign; and to the conquest of the petty prin¬ 
cipalities m the Carnatic which had Bprung out of the ruins 
of the Hindoo kingdom of Bccjuyanugur. The tribute which 
ho exacted at the same time from the king of Golconda, had 
been paid with punctuality, and that prince had manifested 
every disposition to cultivate the friendship of the cmperor v 
There was no cause of difference with these rulers, and' 
Shah Jehan appeared to be completely satisfied with the rela¬ 
tion they maintained with his throne. But in 1653, Aurungzebe, 
after his second repulse from Candahar, was appointed to 
the Deccan, and determined to obtain an indemnity for bis 
disappointment in the subjugation of the two kingdoms of 
Bccjapore and Golconda. 

Meer Joomia. An unexpected event gave him the pretext he 
was seeking for on interference in their affairs. Mahomed, 
generally known by his title of Moer Joomia, then the chief 
minister of Abdoolla Kootub, king of Golconda, was bom of indi¬ 
gent parents at Ispahan, the capital of Persia, and was placed 
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in Ike service of a diamond merchant, who took him to 661- 
flMiJij and bequeathed his business to him. The enterprizing 
youth embarked in maritime trade, and amassed prodigious 
vqeftlth, and came to be held in high estimation for his talents 
and probity in every Mahomedan court in Asia. -He entered 
the royal service of Golcondo, and gradually rose to the 
supreme direction of affairs. He led an army to the south, 
and extended the authority of the king over the chiefs 
who yet enjoyed independence; and it was while absent on 
this expedition that his son, Mahomed Amin, by some sup¬ 
posed act of disrespect, incurred the displeasure of his sovereign. 
Hag Joomia— Mecr Joomla solicited that Consideration for his 
Attack of Goi- son, which bo considered his own service entitled 

■tafrfttiUdng, bun to, but meeting with a refusal, made on 
lflB % appeal to Aurungzebc, which that pnnee was but 

too happy to take up. Under Ins influence, Shah Jehan was 
induced to send a haughty missive to Abdoolla to grant 
redress to the youth, which the king answered by placing him 
in confinement, and confiscating his father s estates. An order 
was then sent to Aunmgzcbe from Delhi to enforce compliance 
by the sword, and he entered upon the execution of it with 
that craft which was the prominent feature of his character 
through life. He assembled a large army, giving out that 
he was about to proceed to Bengal to celebrate the mainagc 
of be son with the daughter of Ins brother, the viceroy of 
that province. He advanced towards Hyderabad with the 
moat friendly professions, and the unsuBpectnUj Abdoolla, 
prepared to welcome him with a magnificent entertainment, 
when he found himself treacherously assailed by the Mogul 
army, end constrained to seek refuge m the fortress of Gol- 
conda, A large portion of Hyderabad was burnt down, and 
the cdtjy subjected to indiscriminate plunder, by which the 
booty which Aunmgzcbe had destined to himself, fell to his 
soldiers. The king of Golconda, reduced to extremity by 
this sudden and unprovoked assault, was constrained to sub¬ 
mit to tiie harsh terms imposed by Aurungzebc,—that he 4 
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should bestow hm daughter on • one of his sons, with a rich 
dowry, and pay up a crore of rupees, as the first instalment 
of an annual tribute. Shah Johan, who had a conscience, 
remitted one-fifth of this sum, and, inviting Meer Joomta to 
Delhi, invested him with the office of vizier. 

Afuitonseo- Having thus reduced Golconda to submission, 
japon, 16A7 Aumngzebe resolved to attack Beejaporo, and he 
had not long to wait for a pretext. Mahomed Adil Shah 
died in 1656, and bequeathed the kingdom to his son, a youth 
of nineteen, who mounted the throne without paying that 
homage which the emperor pretended to consider due to him. 
It was, therefore, given out that the youth was illegitimate, 
and that jjt belonged to the omperor to nominate a successor. 
TljLe war which arose on this unwarrantably claim was, 
perhaps, a more wanton and heinous aggression than 
any to bo found in the darkest annals of India. Meer 
Joowla, as commander-in-chief, and Aumngzebe, as his lieu¬ 
tenant, suddenly invaded the territories of Beojapore. The 
Mahratta chieftains in the service of that state, nobly rallied 
round the throne, but the abruptness of the irruption, ren¬ 
dered it impossible to* collect a sufficient force—a large portion 
of the army being absent m the Carnatic—or to resort to the 
usual means of defence. Thq forts of Bcdcr and Koolburga 
were captured, tho country was laid waste with fire and 
sword, and tho capital was invested. The king made the 
most humble supplications, and offered to purchase peace 
by the payment of a crore of rupees, or any sacrifice tho 
prince might demand; but eveiy offer was sternly rejected. 
The extinction of tho dynasty appeared inevitable, when an 
event occurred m the north, which gave it a respite of thirty 
years. News came posting down to the Deccan that the 
emperor was at the point of death, and that the contest for 
the empire had begun. Annmgzebe was obliged to hasten to 
tho capital to ltfok after his own interests, and the siege of 
Beejaporo was raised. 
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tn*fonrxmi ai Shah Johan had four bobs; Darn, the eldest, 
Bhah Johan, had been declared hia successor, and admitted to 
t5SS»a considerable share of the government. He had 
i»T r great talents for command, and an air of regal 

dignity; he was frank and brave, but haughty and rash. 
Soojah, the second son, the viceroy of Bengal, had been 
accustomed to civil and military command from his youth, but 
was greatly addicted to pleasure. The third, Aunuigzebe, 
was the most able and ambitious, as well as the most subtle 
and astnte member of the family; while Morad, the youngest, 
though bold and generous, was little more than a mere sot. 
Dara was a free thinker of Akber’s school; Aunmgzebb was a 
bigoted Mahomedan, and contrived to. rally the, orthodox 
around him by stigmatizing his brother as an infidel. The 
claims of primogeniture had always been vague and feeble in 
the Mogul dynasty, and the power of the sword generally 
superseded every other right; when, therefore, four princcB, 
each with an army at his command, equally aspired to the 
throne, a contest became inevitable. 

Bdqjah take* the Soojah was the first in the field, and advanced 
Deid.iw7 from Bengal towards the capital. Morad, the 
viceroy of Guzerat, on hearing of life father's illness, seized 
the public treasure, and assumed the title of emperor. 
Aurungzebe, after having extracted a large supply of 
money from thef king of Beejaporc, granted him a peace, 
and advanced with his army to the northern boundaiy 
of his province. IIib object was to cajole Morad, whom 
he saluted as emperor, and congratulated on his new dignity, 
declaring that as for himself his only desire was to renounce 
the world and proceed on pilgrimage to Mecca, after he had 
liberated his father from the thraldom of the irreligious 
Dara. Morad was simple enough to believe these profes¬ 
sions, and united hi$ army to that .of Aurungzebe on the banks 
of the Nerbudda, when the two brothers advanced towards 
the capital. 
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Dora prepared to meet both these attacks. He 
BoqjftiL Annm^- despatched raja Jay Sing, of Jeypore, to oppose 
hOFuSZ- Soojah and raja Jesswunt Sing to encounter 
pom siuh Anmngzebe. The selection of two Hindoo gex> 0 - 
Bot * Jah# 1888 rals to command the armies which were to decide 
the fortunes of the Mognl throne affords strong evidence of 
the feelings of loyalty which the wise policy of Akbar had 
inspired. Just at this juncture Shah Jehan was restored to 
health and resumed the functions of government; bat it was 
too late to quench the elements of strife. The imperial force 
came up with. Soojah at Benares, and he was defeated, and 
obliged to fly to Bengal* The united armies of Aurungzebd 
and Morad encountered Jesswunt Sing near Oojein, And 
defeated liim, and then advanced with 85,000 troops la 
the neighbourhood of Agra. Bara came out to meet them 
with a superior force, estimated at 100,000 foot, 20,000 horse, 
and 80 pieces of cannon. In the tierce and Moody battle 
which ensued, Dara was completely overpowered and fled 
from the field with a remnant of barely 2,000 men. The 
victorious Aurungzcbe entered the capital, deposed his father, 
and assumed the whole power of the empire. 

Character of The character of Shah Jehan is aptly described 
ofioi jehon by big native biographer. “Akbar was pre-emi¬ 
nent as a warrior and as a lawgiver. Shah Jehan for the 
incomparable order, and arrangement of his finances, and the 
internal administration of fhe empire.** Though he drew a 
revenue of thirty acres of rupees annually from his dominions, 
which, did not include the Deccan, it is generally assorted that 
the country enjoyed greater prosperity during his reign th&n 
under any of his predecessors; it hap therefore been charac¬ 
terized as the golden ago of the Mogul dynasty. This is a 
significant fact, since this prosperity cannot be Attributed to 
any enlightened policy, or to any. encouragement given by 
the emperor to the pursuits of industry; it was owing amply 
to that respite from the ravages of war, which afforded the 
provinces within the Indus scope for the development of their 

h 
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Shah JjJimi was ^questionably the most xnagoi- 
jtoent prince of the house of Baber, and perhaps of any other 
.Mahainedftn dynasty. The pomp of his court, and the oost- 
Tjxkess of all his establishments almost stagger our belief; bet 
yith a treasury which received 600 mores of rupees during 
’twenty years -of peace, what might not a monarch do, who 
had only his own will to consult? In nothing was the splen¬ 
dour of his taste more manifest than in his buildings. It was 
he who founded the new city of Delhi, m which his castellated 
palace, with its spacious courts, and marble halls, and gilded 
domes, was the most attractive object. Of that palace the 
noblest ornament was the far-famed peacock throne, blaring 
with emeralds, rubies, diamonds, and the most costly stones, 
Bie value of which was estimated by a European jeweller 
and traveller at pix crapes of rupees. To him the country was 
sdebted for the immaculate Taj Meh&l, the mausoleum of his 
Qieeii, the pride of India, and the admiration of the world. 
But all his establishments were managed with such circum¬ 
spection, that after defraying the cost of his expeditions 
beyond the Indus, and maintaining an army of 200,060 horse, 
he left m his treasury, according to his native historian, a 
son not Bhort of twenty-four crores"of rupees. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Atjhdhqzebe, 1G56—1707. 



Aurtogzebe having thus obtained possession 
of the capital and the treasury, threw off the 
mask. He no longer talked of a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, but at once assumed all the powers of 


government, and took the title of Alumgeer, the Lord of the 
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World. His father was placed In captivity in ids own 
palace, yet treated with the highest respect; hut though he 
snrvivdd this event seven years, his reign ended with Us 
confinement. Aurungzebe did not, however, consider hunBalf 
secure while there was a single relative left, who mi£ht 
disturb his tranquillity. As he had now no further uSe for 
Tfforad, he invited him to an entertainment, and allowed him 
to drink himself into a state of helplessness, when he was 
taken up and conveyed to the fortress of Agra. Bara, after 
Ins defeat near Agra, had escaped to the Punjab, where, with 
the resources of that province and of Afghanistan, he might 
possibly have made a stand had not Aurungzebe pursued him 
with promptitude, and obliged him to retreat to Mooltan, and 
thence to Guzerat. Tho emperor then quitted th% pursuit, and 
hastened to encounter his brotlici Soojah, Who was advancing 
a second time from Bengal to contest the throne. The battle 
between the brothers was fought near Allahabad, when Aurung¬ 
zebe was for a time placed in extreme peril, by the treachery 
of raja Jesswont Sing, who, in a fit of disappointment, had 
come to an accommodation with Soojah, and suddenly fell on 
the emperor's baggage.. The constancy and valour of Aurung¬ 
zebe, however, restored the day. At one period of the engage¬ 
ment his elephant befcame unmonagable from its wounds, and 
tho emperor was on the point of descending from his seat, 
when Meer Joomla, who was by bis aide, exclaimed, “you 
descend from the throne," on which tho legs of the anintel 
were bound, and Aurungzebe continued to animate his troops 
by his presence. Soojah was completely defeated, and the 
emperor returned to Delhi, leaving his own son Mahomed, 
and Meer Joomla, to follow up the victory. They pursued 
the prince to Monghir, $nd from thence to Rajm&hl, which he 
had made his capital, and adorned with noble edifices; but 
his pursuers gave him no respite and hunted him down to 
Dacca, and then oat of Bengal. He took refuge, at length, 
with the King of Arracan, by whom he and his whole family 
were baxbaroudy murdered. 

L 2 
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MeanwhHe, Dam having obtained aid from the 
antMrifuf governor of Guzerat was enabled to assemble an 


army and move np to join raja Jesswnnt Sing, 
who was prepared to make common cause with, him against 
the emperor. Aurungzebe, who dreaded this junction, em¬ 
ployed all his devices to detach the raja from the alliance. 
Dissembling the resentment which his recent treachery at 
the battle of Allahabad had natnrally excited, he wrote him a 
complimentary letter with his own hand, and conceded all the 
honours, the refusal of which had driven him into rebellion. 
Under the influence of these flatteries Jesswnnt Sing deserted 
the cause of Dora, who was defeated, and driven to seek 
refuge with the raja of Jan, whom he had formerly laid 
under the greatest obligations. By that ungrateful chief 
he was received with, apparent cordiality, and then betrayed 
into the hands of his vindictive brother, who ordered him to 
be paraded, with every token of indignity, through the streets 
of Delhi, where he had recently been beloved as a master. A 
conclave of Mahomedaa doctors was then convened, who 
gratified the Emperor’s wishes by condemning him to death 
as an apostate from the creed of the Prophet. His son Soli- 
man, who had taken shelter with the raja of Sreenugur, by 
whom he was basely betrayed, was, like his father, exhibited 
in the streets of the capital, but m fetters of gold, and his 
noble bearing and deep calamity arc said to have moved the 
spectators to tears. He and his younger brother, together 
with a son of Morad, were consigned to death 'In the dun¬ 
geons of Gwalior. 

It only remained now to dispose of Morad him- 
m- self, who had lain in confinement for three years. 
To add insult to injury, he was subjected to a 
mock trial for some execution which he had ordered while 
viceroy of Guzerat, and condemned and executed. Thus, in 
the course of three years, had Aurungzebe, by a senes of 
atrocious murders, secured, to all appearance, the stability of 
his throne, when his own life was threatened by an alarming 
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illness; and the edifice of bis greatness, reared by so many 
crimes, was threatened with sudden destruction. While he lay 
helpless on his oonohthe court began to be filled with intrigues. 
One party espoused the cause of his son, Muazzun, another 
that of Akbar. Jesswnnt Sing was advancing from Jondh- 
pore, and Mohabet from Cabal, to hberate and restore Shah 
Johan; but Aumngzebe, having passed the crisis of his dis¬ 
ease, caused himself to be propped up in his bod, and sum¬ 
moned the officers of his court to renew their homage to him. 
His recovery dissolved the various projects to which his 
illness had given birth; and Muazzim had to wait forty-five 
years for the crown. 

User JoamiA'R A short time previous to the illness of the 
omperor, Mcer Joomla, who had been appointed 
oaih,i 6 G 2 . viceroy of Bengal, on the expulsion of Soojah, 
entered upon his unfortunate expedition to Assam, in the hope 
of adding that kingdom to the Mogul dominions. He assem¬ 
bled a large army and conveyed it up the Berhampooter in 
boats. The capital of the province having been mastered 
without difficulty, he sent a pompous despatch to the emperor 
with a report of his success, promising m the following year 
to plant the Mogul standard in the rich empire of China. The 
emperor was delighted with the prospect of treading in the 
footsteps of his renowned ancestor, Jenghis Khan, and ordered 
large reinforcements to Bengal. But a sad reverse was 
impending. The rains set in with extraordinary violence; the 
Berhampooter rose beyond its usual level, and the whole of 
the country was flooded; the supplies of the army were cut 
off; a pestilence, probably the Asiatic cholera, broke out in the 
camp; and Mecr Joomla was obliged to retreat in haste and 
a disgrace from the country, pursued by the exasperated Assa¬ 
mese On his return to Bengal, he expired at Dacca, leaving 
behind him the reputation of one of the ablest statesmen, and 
of the greatest generals of that stirring period. Aurungzebe 
conferred all his titles on his son, Mahomed Amm, the youth 
who had been disgraced by the king of Golconda; and in the 
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letter of condolence sent to him, remarked “Ton haare loateu 
father, and I have lost the greatest and most dangerous of my, 
friends.” Soon after the recovery of the emperor be was obliged , 
to send an 0007 to check the devastations committed by that 
Mahrattas in the Mogul provinces of the Deccan; dud it 
becomes necessary, therefore, to pause and trace the ongut 
and progress of this power, which rose to dominion on the; 
ruins of the Mogul empire, and foe more than a century 
governed the destinies of India. 

Btaand pro- oaaa ^ inhabited by the Mahrattas, design 

gnu of the nated Maharastra in the Hindoo Bhastrus, is con* 
Mrtn** 1 ' 1 sidered to extend from the Wurda on the east to 

the sea on the west; from the Satpoorarange on the north to 
a line in the south drawn due cast from Goa. The great fcap¬ 
ture of the cotfntiy is the Syhadree mountains, more commonly 
called the Ghauts, which traverse it from north to south at a 
distance of from thirty to fifty miles from the sea, and rise 
to the height of four or five thousand feet shove its leveL 
The strip of land lying along the coast, at the foot of the 
mountains, is called the Concan. The inhabitants are of 
diminutive stature and vulgar in appearance, presenting a 
strong contrast to the noble figure of the Bajpoot; but they 
are sturdy, laborious, and persevering, and distinguished foe 
conning. This mountainous region was exceedingly difficult of 
access, and the strongest points had been improved by forti¬ 
fications. For centimes the Mahrattas had been known, 
chiefly as plodding accountants and village officers; and it 
was not before the sixteenth century that they were deemed 
worthy of notice by the Mahomcdan historians. Their coim** 
try was comprised in the dominions of the kings of Beejapora 
and Ahmednngur; and the noblest Mahratta families trace 
t heir distinction to the civil and military employments which 
they held under these two dynasties. 

These sovereigns were incessantly at war with 
tom. flunk other; or with their neighbours; and they 
were happy to employ the Mahratta chieftains in raining 
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levies among their own hardy countrymen, each me com¬ 
manding his own. master of free lances. Jaygeers, or laadr 
given for maintaining 1 a body of troops, were frequently 
granted for their support Titles were likewise conferred 
upon many of the Mahratta chieftains, but they vysre gene*' 
rally ancient Hindoo appellations. Towards the dose of 
the sixteenth century, seven Mahratta chiefs are enumerated 
as being ranged under tho banner of Beejapore, and two— 
bnt of superior importance—under that of Ahxnednngnr. It was 
the wars which raged for a century in the Deccan, between 
the Kistna and the Taptec, that first taught the Mahrattaa 
their own importance, and paved the way for their future pre¬ 
dominance , but it was chiefly under Malik Amber that they 
made the most rapid strides towards political influence. A Y 
community of village clerks and husbandmen was thus trans¬ 
formed into a nation of wamoTs, and only required the appear* 
once of some master spirit to raise it to empire. That spirit 
appeared m Sevajec. 

origin of shah Mallojee Bhonslay, an active captain of horse, 
jra, the fattier of was employed about the year 1600 m the service 
scnijw. 0 f king of Ahmeduugur. BQs wife, who had 
long been childless, offered her prayers and vows at the 
Mahomcdan shrine of Shah SeSer; and the child to whom she 
gave birth was named Shahjce in gratitude to the saint. He 
was bom m 1594, and his father sought an alliance in the patri¬ 
cian family of Jadow Bao. In after times, when the Mahrattaa 
had become tho arbitrers of India, the national historians endea¬ 
voured to trace the family of Mallojee from the rajas of Chittore, 
who claimed to bo the lineal descendants of the great dorfled 
hero, Ramu; but at this period Jadow Bao spumed the alliance 
of so plebeian a family. Soon after Mallojee suddenly came' 
into possession of a large treasure, acquired, doubtless, in the* 
Mahratta mode; and he obtained from tho venal court of 
Ahmednngur the jaygeers of Poona, Sopa, and several other 
places. No farther objection was raised to the alliance, ami. 
the nhptials are said to have been graoed by the presence of the; 
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king of Ahmednugur. On the death of his father, in 1620, 
Shahjee succeeded to the jaygeer, and augmented his militaty 
force and importance, and entered into a dose connection with 
Mftlik Amber. Nme years after, we find bhn espousing the 
cauBe of Jejian Lodi; but when the forttmeB of that Afghan 
chief appeared to be on the wane, he deserted his cause and 
joined the Moguls, for which he was rewarded with the 
nominal honour of a commander of 5,000, and the substantial 
boon of a confirmation of his jaygeer* But Shahjee w&b 
speedily disgusted with the shuffling policy of the Mogul com¬ 
manders, and again changed sides. 

piica a prince On the capturo of the young prince of Ahmed- 

nugur, m 1634, he considered himself strong 
enough to aspire to the regency, and 


another prince to the throne as the lawful heir of Nizam 
Shah. For three years he appears to have maintained a 
desultory warfare wi£h the imperial generals, but was at 
length driven out of the country and obliged to seek refuge 
in the court of Beejaporc, where his ability was known and 
appreciated; and he was entrusted with the command of an 
expedition to tho Carnatic. His zeal and success were 
rewarded with tlic grant of extensive jaygeers m Bangalore, 
and the neighbouring districts where he conceived the design 
of establishing an independent Hindoo sovereignty, and 
resigned the petty jbygeer of Poona to his son Sevajee. 

Bbtbandcaity Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta empire, 
afe of aerojet, was bom m 1627, and was sent, three^years after, 
167 to reside with his mother at Poona, under the 

tutelage of Dadajee Punt—his father having taken & second 
wife. Dadajee managed the estate with the strictest eco¬ 
nomy as well as fidelity, and remitted the revenue with punc¬ 
tuality to Shahjee, but 1 contrived to reserve a small sum 
annually at Poona. He watched over his youthful charge 
with assiduity, and is said to have given him an education 
suited to his station and prospects. Sevajee, however, was 
never able to readier write; but he was skilled in the use of 
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the bow and the' sword! and the weapons employed in the 
hffla; he was expert in all manly exercises, and, like his 
countrymen, an accomplished horseman. His tator did not 
neglect his religious instruction, and Sevajee grew up a 
devout and rigid Hindoo, with a profound veneration for 
brahmins, and a hearty hatred of Mahomedans. His imagin¬ 
ation was excited m youth by the perusal of the great epic 
poems of India, and he longed to emulate the exploits which 
are immortalized in them. At the age of sixteen he formed 
an association with youths of wild and lawless habits, and 
engaged in hunting or marauding expeditions, which made 
him familiar with all the paths and defiles of the tract which 
became the cradlo of his power. Having trained the inhabit¬ 
ants of £is native glens—the Mawullees—to arms and disd- 
Bev^ae begim pluie, he began his career of ambition at the age 
*£££*<* nineteen, by capturing Toma, a hill fort of 
lets. very difficult access. In the succeeding year he 

erected a new fortress, to which he gave the name of Bai- 
gur. These proceedings did not fail to excite observation 
at Beejapore, and letters were sent to Shahjee in the Carnatic 
calling him to account for the doings of his son, but he replied 
that he had not been consulted by him, though he could not 
doubt that they were intended to improve the jaygeer. At 
the some time ho remonstrated with Dadajee on the conduct 
of Sevajee, and the tutor failed not toftepqmand his pupil; 
but, finding that he was bent on pursuing a course which 
appeared likely to injure the prospects of the family, fell a 
prey to anxiety. As his end approached he is said to have 
called Sevajee to his death bed, and urged him to continue 
the career on which he had entered; to protect brahmins, 
kine, and cultivators, and preserve the temples of the gods 
from violation. 

scT^ee'tpiD- Sevajee immediately took possession of the 
jaygeer, in his father’s name, but employed the 
toBtBflB, 1640. treasure which Dadajee had husbanded, as well 
as the resources of the district in augmenting his little army, 
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and in'the comae of two yean extended hie autha^tiy over 
thirty mfieaof tenitoiy. He attacked a convoy of treasui* 
proceeding to Beejapore v and earned off three lace of pagodas 
to his eyry in the mountains. In quicks succession it was 
announced that he had captured seven other forts, and had, 
moreover, surprised the governor of Callian, and extorted the 
surrender of all his fortresses. The audacity of these pro¬ 
ceedings raised the indignation of the Beejapore court and 
Shahjeet who managed all their recent acquisitions in the 
Carnatic, was held responsible for the proceedings of his son, 
though he pleaded, and with truth, that he had long ceased 
to« possess any influence over his movements. Shahjee was 
treacherously sensed by the Mahratta chief of Ghorepuray, 
and brought a prisoner Ip the capital, where he was "threat¬ 


ened with a cgflel death. To procure his release, Sevajee, 
then only twenty-two, memorialized the emperor, and offered 
to enter the imperial service, and it is not improbable that 
Shahjee owed his life to the representations made by the court 
of Delhi. He was, however, detained for four yeara as a hostage, 
until the increasing disorders in the Carnatic conquests con¬ 
strained the king of Beejapore to restore the government of 
them to him. During his father’s detention, Sevajee dis¬ 
creetly suspended his incursions, but on hearing of his release 
regained his predatory and ambitious course, and, by an act 
of base treachery murdered the brother chieftains of Jaolee, 
and appropriated their lands to himself. 


Sendee's intar* While Auningzcbo was engaged in, the war 
i with Au- with Beejapore, in 1657, Sevajee entered into 

16A7 correspondence with him, and professed himself 
a devoted servant of the throne of Delhi. He was thus 
enabled- to obt&m a confirmation of the territory he had 
wrested from Beejapore, and was encouraged to farther 
encroachments. But no sooner had Aurungzebe marched 
towards Delhi- than Sevajee began to ravage the Mogul 
territories, and carried off three lacs of pagodas from the 
town of Joonere. For the more distant enterprises to which 





he aspfreUhe felt the necessity of on efficient body of home^ 
and he now began to Tnabe the most vigorous efforts to 
organize that light cavalry, which subsequently became the 
scourge of Hindustan. About the same time he enlisted his 
first body of Mahomedan troops, taking into his pay 7tK) 
Patens who had been unwisely discharged from the service of 
Beejapore; but he took the precaution of placing them under 
the command of a Mabratta officer. The success of Aurong- 
zebe’s efforts to obtain the throne gave just alarm to Sevajee, 
who sent an envoy to Delhi to express his deep regret for 
what had occurred, and his attachment to the throne; and he 
had the effrontery to offer to protect the imperial territories 
during the emperor’s absence, asking only for the transfer 
of the Ccmcan to lumsclf. Aurungzcbe, conceiving that the 
security of the Mogul districts would be promoted by giving 
The Conran encouragement to Sevajee, consented to his 

^fertrovane, taking possession of the Concan. He lost no 
mo time m sending au army to occupy the province, 

but his troops wero defeated with great slaughter, and he 
experienced the first reverse he had sustained since the 
be gi n n ing of his career- < 

Aiknixiunu The court of Beejapore was at length roused 

a fiense of the danger arising from the inces- 
i«w sant encroachments of this aspiring chief, and 

Afzul Khan was sent against him with 12,000 horse and foot, 
and a powerful artillery, consisting of swivels mounted on 
camels, rockets, and other ordnance. Ho was a vain, con¬ 
ceited noble, and manifested the greatest contempt for his 
antagonist. Sevajee detc^imed to defeat the object of the 
expedition by treachery. He professed the humblest sub¬ 
mission to the king of Beejapore, and offered to surrender 
alLhis territories, if he might but bo allowedjo hope for pardon 
and acceptance. Afzul Khan was thrown off his guard by 
these artifices, and agreed to meet the Mahratta chief with 
only a single attendant. The Mahomedan army was stationed 
at a distance; but Sevajee, acquainted as be was with th$ 
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mountain defiles, placed a select body of Mahratta^b ambus- 
cade. Having performed bis religious devotions with great 
fervour, he advanced to the interview with all humility, and 
wlfle in the act of embracing Afzrul Khan, plunged a con¬ 
cealed weapon in his bowels, and despatched him with his 
dagger. The troops of the murdered general, thus taken by 
emprise, were surrounded and defeated, and the whole of the 
camp equipage, including 4,000 horses, fell to the victor. 
The success of this stratagem, notwithstanding the atrocity 
of the deed, served to exalt the character of Sevajee in the 
opinion of his countrymen, and greatly improved his position. 
He followed up this victory by the capture of numerous 
forts, and plundered the country up to the very gates of 
Beejapore, 

fiemtftt an- The king now took the field in person, and suo- 
ceededm regaining many of the forts and much 
van, 1682 . of the territory he had lost. The war was pro¬ 
tracted with various success for two yean; but the balance 
of benefit remained with the Mahratta. A reconciliation was 
soon after effected between the parties, chiefly, as histon&ns 
conjecture, through the mediation of Shahjee, who had paid his 
son a visit. It will be remembered, that in 1649, Shahje#was 
betrayed to the king of Beejapore by the Mahratta chief, 
Ghorepuiay. On that occasion, he wrote to Sevajee:—“If- 
you are my son, you must punish Bajee Ghoreptiray of Moo- 
dhole.” Thirteen years hod elapsed since that act of treachery, 
but Sevajee had not forgotten his father's injuncticn. During 
the war with Beejapore, he learned that his enemy had pro¬ 
ceeded to Moodhole with a slender •ecort, and he resolved not 
to lose this opportunity of avenging his family wrongs. He 
appeared suddenly before the town, captured and burned it to 
the ground, and with one exception, slaughtered the whole 
of the family and adherents of Ghorepuray, even to tSb 
infants in the womb. Shahjee was delighted on hearing of 
this vindictive exploit, and resolved to visit his son, whom 
he had not seen for twenty years. He was received with the 
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highest ^tmction, and Sevajee attended him on foot for* 
twelve miles. Shahjee congratulated him on the progress he 
had made towards the establishment of a Hindoo power, and 
encouraged him to persevere. On his return, he was entrusted 
with presents for the king of Beejapore, which served as 
a peace offering and led to a treaty. At this period, Seva* 
jee, in his thirty-fifth year, was in possession of 
the whole coast of the Concan, from Callian to 
(Joa,' extending about four degrees of latitude; and 
of the ghauts, from the Beema to the Wurda, about 130 miles 
in length, and 100 in breadth. His army, which consisted of 
50,000 foot and 7,000 horse, was out of all proportion to the 
territory under bis authority; hut he was incessantly engaged 
in war, and he made war support itself by exactions. 

Sevajee being now at peace with "Beejapore, lot 
■eattorepn* loose his plundering hordes on the Mogul temto- 
flev^,00, im " lies, in utter violation of his engagements with 
Aurungzebe, and swept the country up to the suburbs of 
Aurangabad. The emperor appointed Shaista Khan, his own 
maternal unde, and the nephew of Noor Johan, viceroy of 
the Deccan, with orders to chastise this aggression, and carry 
the war into the Mahratta domains. Shaista captured Poona, 
and took, up his residence in the very house where Sevajee 
had passed his childhood 5 and Sevajee conceived the design 
of assassinating him in his bed. A Mahratta foot soldier in 
the imperial service whom he had gained, got up a marriage 
procession,■which Sevajee joined in disguise, and was enabled 
to enter the town with thirty of his followers in the suite. 
After nightfall, when the town was dark and quiet, he pro¬ 
ceeded unperceived to the palace, with every comer erf which he 


was familiar, and suddenly fell on its inmates. The viceroy, 
awaking suddenly from deep, escaped with the loss only of 
a'finger, but his son, and most of his guards were out down. 
Sevajee, foiled in his chief object, the destruction of the 
viceroy, retired before the troops could be assembled, and was 
seen returning to hid encampment amidst a blase of torches. 
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Thirdaxing ex^lcfft, so congenial with the rmfcvi 
^vqprTegaMed with greater exdtation by tis own oo mi ft yu aan 
ISian bis most BplfimEd* victories. Shai&ta XHtf&n wbb booh 
after recalled and sent to govern Bengal, and the RajpftM 
T&ja Jesswunt Sing, the governor of Guzerat, who was left 
'in command was little disposed to push matters to extremity 
against men of his own faith. 

The operation^ of Sevajee, which had hfthetto 
been limited to the neighbourhood of the ghauts, 
were now extended to a more remote and a bolder enterprise. 
"The city of Surat, a hundred and fifty miles distant from 
Poona, wkb at tjiat period the greatest emp o rium of the 
'Western Boast of India. The anneal importation of gold and 
sflvefr from 4 jbK ia and Persia alone amounted to fifty lacs -of 
Topees, and t^ro famifies in the town were accounted the 
richest mercantile houses in the world. It was, moreover, 
considered pre-eminently the port of the Mogul empire, where 
till the devout Mahomedans, official and private, from the 
various provinces which yielded a revenue of thirty milfinnii 
a year, embarked on pilgrimage for Mecca. Bevajee is said 
to have visited the dty XU ^lifidllOn^, J. j 1 ..' IJT dflya 
marked the'houses of the most opulent for plunder. 'Taking 1 
?rith him 4,000 of his newly raised horse, he appeared gnd- 
t fatfo 1 before the town, which wan HI fortified, and hawing 
detibemtety plundered it for atx days, returned te amrely to Us 
oSpital at Raigur. He met with no resistance except ■ from 
fin European factories. Sir George Oxanden, 'the EngKah 
tirirf at Surat, defended the property of his masters, and also 
that of the 'H&trvra,^kith such valour and succeaa as to obtain 
Vnt applause of Aurungzebe, as well as a perpetual exemption 
■from some of the duties exacted of othermenjhsnte. This was 
the that occasion ok which English and nati v e troops eanmiote 
oontadrwith each other, and the result filled both Mahomedaus 
and Hindoos with astonishment. On Ins retnnijfrom rids es- 
r)l portion, Bevajee heard of ft he death bf’his father, 
at the age of seventy, and immexSatsiyassnmed tibia 
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tidettf -and'tagwi to aflaiKaihe poin in has *fwh name. 
At the poosd of Ida deathdJha^jee wasia pomaemynot 
goty ef tha intensive jaygaens nranad; Sangtlore which be 
bad Beceivoi from the raja of Beejvpote, tat of Amec, Sotto 
Novo, Tanjore, in the south of the peninsula, which he 
had subjugated, and, in eohaideratiGn of his fidelity to the 
state, hail been permitted to retain. 

Sevajee, finding that hie pswer would not be 
dnBBcdora, complete unless ha* could otamsod the sea as waD 
im ‘ 4 <aa the land, had been engaged for some time in 

creating & fleet. While his troops were employed in ravaging 
the Mogul territories np to the walls of the Ahmeimgar t hiB 
dope were capturing Mogul vessels bound to Mecca, and 
ttTAninng heavy ransoms from the “rich pilgrims >©Ebafhed on 
them. In February, 1605, he seaetly drew a large fleet 
together at Mdwan, nauMtnng of eightyeight yeasek, of 
which threejestere large shape of three masts and the fe- 
mamder of tarn 80 to 150 tana burden. Having embarked 
with 4,000 troops, he proceeded to Barcelape, a, hundred and 
thirty miles south of Gaq, which had kmg boon oemndened 
one of the greatest marts of commerce m. the western 
coast, buthasnow disappeared even from the map. There he 
obtained immense booty andTetumed to bis capital before it 
was known that he had embarked. /Thrown the rrrpri 41 
dition at-sea which he headed in person; it'was rise ids tat, 
for a violent gale drove ins vessel dswn*fcbejbay$ he suBwo d 
Bcrionaly from sea^sichsiees, and Ida spiritual guide assmd* 
hum that this was the mode in Which te'‘tutelar Ajty knA 
jnan^ested his displeasure at nimbm ihrUpuiifrai 

On his return from this voyage Gevajee land 
to ^wnry^ bc, that a powerful Mogul mmy, ommndedby the 
Renowned raja Jey Sing iq^jfita .Shan, the 
Afghan general, had entered Ins territories. JAmogsebe, who 
was an intense bigot,'felt greater indignation afethe inte r rap - 
tion of thgtaty pilgrims proceeding to the Prophet's tomb 
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titan at the assumption of the title of raja, the plund^^f Surat, 
the ooxoage of money, or any other aggression of Sevajee. On 
this occasion Sevajee was attacked with the greatest impetu¬ 
osity by the imperial generals, and felt his inability to cope 
with an army so greatly snpenor to his own. He was, there¬ 
fore, induced to call a council of his office^, at which he 
appeared the most irresolute of all; and it was resolved to 
enter into negotiations with the enemy. They ended in 
‘the Convention of^Poorunder, by which he engaged to restore 
all the forts and districts he had taken from the Moguls, with 
the exception of twelve, which, with the territory around them, 
yielding a revenue of a lac of pagodas a year, he was to hold 
as a jaygeer dependent on the emperor. But he dexterously 
inserted a clause which would have overbalanced all his losses. 
In lieu of some pretended claims on the old Nizam Shahee 
state, he asked for certain assignments which he termed the 
c*oirf, and the sur-dah-mookhee on some of the Beejapore dis¬ 
tricts above the ghauts, the charge of collecting which he 
offered to take on himself. This is the first mention in history 
of the celebrated claim of the chovt, or fourth of the revenue, 
HMoiiflbuif which the Ifahrattas subsequently marched over 
ttm etna. India to enforce. So anxious was Sevajee to get 
the principle of these exactions admitted, that he offered a 
peeheush or donative of forty lacs of pagodas—nearly a million 
steilmg—to be paid by annual instalments, and engaged to 
maintain an additional body of troops for the emperor's ser¬ 
vice. In the letter which Aumngzebe wrote to him on this 
occasion he confirmed all the stipulations of the convention, 
but made no allusioxuAo the chout or sur-desk-moollM, probably 
ieoause he did not comprehend the insidious tendency or even 
the import of these» barbarous terms. But Sevajee chose to 
consider the silence of the emperor as an acknowledgment of 
these claims, which, from this time forward, it became the para¬ 
mount object of Mahratta policy to extend to every province- 
Sevajee, having now entered the emperor’s service, 
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a«fiM joined the imperial army with 2,000 horsemen 
JjJjSSSC - ^ 8,000 foot, And inarched against Beejapore. 
m The Mahratta horse in the service of Beejapore^a 

portion of which was commanded by Vencajee, the lu|)f- 
brother of Sevajee,—greatly distinguished themselves in this 
war; nor were the Mahrattasin the service of the emperor less 
conspicuous for their valour. Aurangzebe wrote a compli¬ 
mentary letter to Sevajee, inviting him to court, and be 
proceeded to Delhi with an escort of 1,500" horse and foot. ' 
The emperor had now an opportunity of converting a formi¬ 
dable foe into a zealous adherent; but, either he had not the 
tact of conciliation, or his pride rendered him blind to his 
interests. Sevajee found lnmself treated with wanton insult, 
and presented at the durbar in company with nobles of the 
third rank. He left the imperial presence burning with indig¬ 
nation, and asked leave to return to his jaygeer. But the 
object of the emperor was to detain him, and his residence was 
beleaguered and all his movements watched; he contrived* 
however, to elude the vigilance of the emperor's guards, and 
escaped m a basket, and reached his own dominions in thfc 
disguise of a pilgrim in December, 166Q, 

Aanmfiebe'a The raja Jesswunt Sing, and prince Muazans 
were sent to command in the Deccan,—the Maho- 
pda?, 1668*09. medan fond of pleasure, and the Hindoo of money. 
Sevajee gratified the avarice of the raja with large gifts, and 
through him was enabled to make his peace with the emperor* 
who made an addition to liis territories and conferred on him 
the title of raja. The Mahratta manuscripts ascribe this un¬ 
expected lfenity on the part of the emperor to the design he 
cherished of again decoying Sevajee into his power. About 
the same time a treaty was concluded between the king of 
Beejapore and Aurungzebe, by which the fminer ceded the 
fort and territory of Solapore, yielding near two lacs of 
pagodas a-year. Sevajee now prepared to enforce his claim 
of c hout on the districts of Beejapore, alluded to in the Con¬ 
vention of Poorunder, but the vizier of that state purchased 



on'by Agreeing to an annual payment of three laca^of 
rupees. Some agreement of a similar character appeanlto 
have been entered into by the minister of Golconda fonea 
sqm of five lacs of rupees. Having now a season of greater 
leisure than he had hithorto enjoyed, Savajee employed the 
years 166$and 1669 in revising and completing the internal 
arrangements of his government. There is nothing which 
gives ns so high an opinion of his genius as the spirit of wisdom 
which pervades his civil polity. It is impossible to behold 
without the greatest admiration, a rough soldier, who was 
unable to read or write, and who had for twenty years been 
simply a captain of banditti, establishing a system of adminis¬ 
tration so admirably adapted to the consolidation of a great 
kingdom* His military organization, which was distin¬ 
guished for its vigorous discipline and its rigid economy, was 
equally suited to the object of creating a new and predomi¬ 
nant power m Hindostan. , 

vnmpattjof This was also the most prosperous ponod of 
Aurungzebe’s long reign. The empire was at 
ms-jo peace. His father Shah Jehan had recently sunk 
, into the grave, and there was no longer any dread of projects 
for his restoration. The emperor was held in the highest 
respect throughout the Mahomedan world, and received 
tokens of deference from the most distant sovereigns. The 
Schenff of Mecca, the Khan of the Uzbeks, the king of Abys¬ 
sinia, and even the •sovereign of Persia, had sent complimen¬ 
tary embassies to Delhi. But the restless ambition* of Anrung- 
■obe again kindled the flames of wax, which continued to 
sage without the intermission of a smgle year through the 
period of thirty-seven years to which his reign was prolonged, 
finding it impossible to inveigle Sevajee into his power, and 
knowing that his general Jesswunt Sing was inactive under 
the influence of Mahratta gold, he issued the most peremptory 
orders to seize him and some of his principal officers, threaten¬ 
ing vengeance for neglect. Sevajee, seeing hostilities mevrt- 
, able/prepared for the conflict with the most determined reso- 
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lution. He opened the campaign by the capture of Singurh, 
a fortress deemed inaccessible to an enemy, but which his 
general Maloosray escalade d with his mountaineers, the Ma- 
wnllees, and fell in the moment of victoiy. Sevajee rewarded 
every private soldier with a silver bangle. Pooronder, a 
fortress of equal strength and importance, was also recovered. > 
With an army of 14,000 men he again plundered Surat, and 
again the factors of the East India Company covered them¬ 
selves with renown by the gallantry of their defence. One of 
Sevajee’s generals overran the province of CandeBh, and for 
the first tune levied the chvut from a Mogul district. The 
most remarkable circumstance attending thiB distant invasion 
was the exaction of a written document from the village 
authorities, m which they engaged to pay one-/ourth of the 
government dues to Sevajee, or to his officers. Sevajee, on 
his part, engaged to furnish them with regular receipts, which 
would exempt them from* future pillAge and ensure them 
protection. 


Jtajeeran made ^ho F®®* naval arsenal of the Beejapore state, 
cm to the was the port of Jmjeerah, and it was under the 

1671 command of an Abyssinian admiral. It had long 
been the earnest desire of Sevajee to obtain possession of 
this important harbour, and he had besieged it annually for 
nine years, but, owing to the inferiority of hitf artillery, had 
invariably failed. In 1670 he again brought his whole force 
against it, but was again baffled. He endeavoured to seduce 
the adnuraP from his allegiance by large offers s but three of 
the subordinate officers of the port, who were personally 
obnoxious to Sevajee and detested the very name of Mah- 
ratta, imprisoned the admiral, and placed both the arsenal 
and the fleet under the protection of the Moguls. This was 
a severe blow to the projects of Sevajee, as it strengthened 
his most formidable and inveterate foes, the Sedees of Jm¬ 
jeerah, by enabling them to obtain reinforcements from Surat, 
which rendered the port impregnable. ■ Meanwhile, the em¬ 
peror, dissatisfied with the inactivity of his son M na z rim , sent 
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Mohabet Khan, with an army of 40,000 men to the Deccan. 
Sevajee had always avoided a pitched battle with the superior 
forces of the Moguls, but on this occasion he boldly resolved 
to try conclusions with them in the open field. The result was 
the most complete victory the Mahr&ttas had ever gained, 
and no trifling increase of their confidence. The attention 
of the emperor was soon after drawn to Afghanistan, and 
the war with Sevajee languished. 

Anrongmbe In The turbulent Khybercea end Eusufzies, the 
tb ® KJlybftr,167a * perpetual enemies of peace and order, had again 
broken out in open revolt. They had defeated Mahomed Amin, 
the son of Meer Joomla, and destroyed bis army in the passes, 
—subsequently rendered memorable by the annihilation of a 
British army^—and obliged him to redeem his women and 
children by a heavy ransom. The*emperor determined at 
first to undertake the subjugation of these incorrigible high* 
landers in ]jcrson, and marched with a large force as far as 
Hussun Abdal, but soon after transferred the command of 
the expedition, m which httle glory was to be reaped, to his 
son. The war occupied two years, and the emperor was at 
length liappy to teinunate it by accepting the nominal submis¬ 
sion of the tribes. On his return to Delhi he found 
himself suddenly involved in a most formidable 
difficulty arising from a most insignificant cause. 
A sect of Hindoo devotees, called Sutn&ramees, living in the 
town of Namoul, agriculturalists by profession but always 
bearing arms, were thrown into a state of extremb excitement 
by the violence of a police soldier. The emeute gradually 
grew into a revolt. The devotees assembled by thousands, 
and being joined by some disaffected zemindars and men of 
notC| defeated a body of troops sent against them. The pro¬ 
vinces of Agra and of Ajmere were thrown into commotion, 
and the imperial army shrank from collision with enthusiasts, 
who were said to possess the magical power of resisting 
bullets. The tact of Aurongzebe at length succeeded in 
putting down a rebellion which threatened his empire. He 
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caused texts of the Koran to be written on slips of paper and 
attached to his standard, and his troops, now believing them¬ 
selves protected from the spells of the enemy, obtained an 
easy victory. • 

_ This event would scarcely be worthy of notice, 
■eoutea tue but for the disastrous results which sprung from 
mnd0IXt 1877 it. Akbar and his two successors had adopted 
the liberal and sound policy of reconciling the Hindoos to 
the Mogul power by granting them religions liberty and 
equality. During a century of toleration the Rajpoot chiefs 
became the firmest supporters of the Mogul throne. But the 
bigotted Aurungzebe entertained a strong religious hatred of 
all infidels, though from motives of policy, he still continued 
to employ Rajpoot troops, as a counterpoise to his Mahomedan 
soldiers, and had Armed two family alliances with Rajpoot 
princesses. From the beginnjpg of his reign, all his mea¬ 
sures had breathed a spirit of intolerance, but it was not till 
his feelings were embittered by the want of success in the 
Khybcr, and the revolt of tl& Hindoo devotees, that he entered 
upon a systematic persecution of the Hindoos. He issued an 
edict forbidding all governors any longer to receive Hindoos 
into the public service, and ordered th ojezsta, or poll tax, to be 
imposed on all wbo were not Mahomedans. The tax was odious, 
not so^nuch from its pressure, being less than three quar¬ 
ters per cent, on income, as from its being a “ tax on infidels,” 
and a token of religious degradation. On gomg to pfayers 
at the mosque after this edict, his way was blocked up by 
suppliants whom his guards were ordered to disperse, and 
many, of whom were trampled to death by his horses and 
elephants. After this example of seventy, the tax was 
sullenly submitted to. So severe was the persecution that 
not only were the pagodas destroyed throughout Bengal, but 
in the holy city of Benares, the sanctuary of Hindooism, the 
most sacred temples were demolished and mosques erected on 
the ruins, while the images were used as Bteps for the faithful 
to tread on. * 
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na&at These violent proceedings produced great dia- 

B^opota, i«7b. affection in every province, but no open* revolt, 
except in Bajpootana, and for the Rajpoots the emperor had na 
sympathy. His father and grandfather were, indeed, the off¬ 
spring of Rajpoot princesses, but he himself was of nnmixed 
Tartar blood. It was no% however, till after the death of tho 
two celebrated Mahratta generals who had been the prop of the 
throne, raja Jey Sing, erf Jeypore, and raja Jcsswunt Sing, 
of Jondhpore, that Aurungzcbe ordered the jezzia to be im¬ 
posed on his Hindoo subjects. Jcsswunt Sing had recently 
died in tho imperial service at Cabul, and his widow liad> re^ 
turned to Delhi with her two sons, on her way to their native 
country. Aurungzebo, anxious to detain the children a* 
hostages, surrounded their encampment with his troops; but 
Doorga Does, "the faithful servant of tboarfamily, extricated 
them by the most ingenious contrivances from the toils of 
the emperor, and conveyed them m safety to their own capitaL 
The insult thus inflicted on this noble house served to rouse 
the indignation of the Rajpoots, and, with the exception of 
the raja of Jeypore, who was bound to the imperial family by 
many intermarriages, the whole of Bajpootana was in a blaze. 
The emperor lost no time m marching into the country, and 
constrained the rana of Oodyporc to make his submission. 
Favourable terms were granted to him, and a cession af terri¬ 
tory was accepted in lieu of the prill tax. But soon after he 
took up arms again, and Aurungzebe, exasperated by this re¬ 
newed opposition to his wishes, summoned troops «from every 
part of India, even from tho province of Bengal, and let them 
loose on this unhappy country. The pnnee was again driven to 
% mountains, the women and children were carried into cap¬ 
tivity, and the countiy was consumed by fire and sword Tho 
alienation of the Rajpoots from the Moguls was now complete. 
After this period they were often at peace with Aurungzebe and 
big successors, and furnished their contingents of troops, and 
Accepted the government of provinces; but that cordial attach** 
ment which had made 'them the bulwarks of the empire for 
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mere than a hundred years, was gone. During this war with 
the Rajpoots, the embarrassments of the emperor were in¬ 
creased by the defection of his son, prince Akbar, who ^ent 
over to the enemy and advanced suddenly upon the imperial 
camp with an army of 70,000. Aurungsebc was in imminent 
danger of bcmg captured with his '‘slender escort, bnt with 
bis accustomed craft he succeeded in sewing dissensions 
among the adherents of the pnnce, who found himself 
generally deserted, and sought refuge with, the Mahrattas, 
accompanied by the faithful Doorga Doss, and 500 Rajpoots* 
Srotfee umnno§ To return now to the progress of Sevajee. In 
mpity, 1074. 1672 ho appears to have proceeded on a secret 
expedition to Golconda, and extracted nine lacs of pagodas 
from the kmg. While Aurungzebe was employed in Afghan¬ 
istan, he took advantage of the death of the king of Beeja- 
pore and the weakness of a minority, to annex the whole of 
the Concan and the adjoining ghauts, with the exception of 
the ports held by the English, Portuguese, and Abyssmians. 
He had long struck the com m his own name, and he now 
determined to proclaim his independence and assume all the 
ensigns of royalty. After many religious solemnities, on the 
auspicious day fixed by the bralmuns, the 6th of June, 1674, 
he was enthroned at Raigur, and announced himself as the 
44 ornament of the Klisctnyu race, the lord of the royal 
umbrella,”—the chuttru putee of modem India, the satrap of 
ancient Persia. In accordance with the custom of oriental 
princes he was weighed against gold, and the money was 
distributed amongst the brahmins to the amount of 16,000 
pagodas, for, to their chagrin, he was found to weigh only 
ten stone. The next year he sent an army for the first time 
across the Nerbndda, and ravaged the province of Quzerat. 

sonjee’BQxps- y ear undertook one of the 

dison to the most extraordinary expeditions recorded in Indian 
^ nmUx3f 167fl * history, whether we regard the boldness or the 
success of the design. It was directed to the recovery of the 
paternal jaygeer, held by his half-brother Yencajee, as a 
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of Beejapore, and the extension of his conquests in the south 
of India. Having bribed the Mogul general Khan Jehan who 
directed the operations againBt him, and obtained an armistice, 
he*made the most jndicioiiB provision for the protection of his 
forts until his return. At the close of 1676 he marched 
to Qolconda with a force of 30,000 hone and 40,000 foot, 
and, through the medium of the chief minister, a Maliratta, 
entered into a compact with tho sovereign, who engaged on 
his part to cover Sevajee’s territories during his absence, 
while Sevajec agreed to grant him a moiety of all his con¬ 
quests, with the exception of the paternal estates After a 
month of negotiation and the receipt of a large supply of 
money and artillery, be sent forward liis army and proceeded 
hims elf to pay his devotions at the celebrated shrine of Pur- 
wuttnn. Naked and covered with ashes, he assumed the guise 
of a Hindoo jogee or devotee, and having for nine days com¬ 
mitted various acts of superstitious folly, which at one time 
alarmed his attendants for lus sanity, resumed the command 
of the army, and marched by Madras m the beginning of May. 
Fort after fort was surrendered to him; but the most extra¬ 
ordinary exploit of this expedition was the capture of Gmjee, 
the inaccessible fortress of the smith, “ tenable by ten men 
against any force that could be brought against it.” He had 
now advanced six hundred miles from lus own capital, and at 
Trivadee had an interview with lus brother, Vencajec, who 
held T&njore and the other territories bequeathed to him by 
Shahjee. These domains he refused to share w4th Scvajcc, 
itho thereupon took forcible possession of the whole of the 
jaygeer; while his horse ranged through the Carnatic and 
subjected it to plunder wherever the exaction of the ckout was 
resisted, but no portion of either land or money did he allot, 
according to his agreement, to the king of Golconda. Mean¬ 
while the Moguls attacked that state, and Sevajec, having 
come to an understanding with his Tonjoro brother, returned 
to his own dominions and reached Raigur in the middle of 
1678, after an absence of eighteen months. 
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Attt&tfBecd*- A formidable army hod been sent by Aurung- 
pore,m» zebe under Dflere Khan to besiege Beejapore; 
and the regent, during the king’s minority, invoked the a|d of 
Sevajee, who stipulated as the price of his assistance for the 
cession of the Raichore dooab, or country lying between the 
Tooznbudra and the Kistna, and the sovereignty of his father’s 
jaygeer and of the conquests he had made in the south. To 
create a diversion m favour of Beejapore, he proceeded north¬ 
ward, and laid waste ell the country between the Beema and 
the Godavery, and plundeicd the town of Aurung&bad for 
three days, though the Mogul viceroy was at that time resid¬ 
ing in it. After his return from this expedition he captu£d 
twenty-seven forts, and on the receipt of an express from the 
regent of Beejapore hastened to the succour of the town. On 
the line of march, his son, Sambajee, who had been placed in 
confinement by his father for an attempt to violate the wife 
of a brahmin, mode his escape and went over to the Mogul 
general Sevajee retired to Panalla to dcviBe means for the 
recovery of the youth, and sent his army to Beejapore, which 
was making a noble defence. The Mahratta generals cut off 
all supplies from the enemy’s comp, and eventually obliged 
Dilere Khan to raise the siege. At the some time Sambajee 
returned to his allegiance and was placed under restraint by 
Death of sera* father. But in the midst of these events all 
ice, 6th April, Scvajec’s plans of ambition were cut short by his 
death, which happened at Rnircc on the 5th of 
Apnl, 1G80>, in tlio fifty-third year of his age. 

Hit tiuncter Aurungzcbc could not conceal the satisfaction 
he felt on the death of his most formidable enemy. During 
the long struggle which he was constrained to maintain with 
Sevajee, he affected to despise his power, and was accustomed 
to deride him as the mountain rat; but after his death he did 
full justice to his character. “Ho was,” he said, “a great 
captain, and the only one who has had the magnanimity to 
raise a new kingdom, while I have been endeavouring to 
destroy the ancient sovereignties of India j my armies have 
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bosa^onployed against him for nineteen years, and neverthe¬ 
less his state has been always increasing.” This state, -at 
his death* comprised a territory estimated at four hundred 
nu^es in length, and a hundred and twenty in breadth, in the 
norths in the south he was in possession of half the Carnation 
which alone was equal in extent to many kingdoms in Indian 
These large possessions were created by the efforts of his 
own genius, and consolidated by a communion of habits, reli¬ 
gion, and language, and a common hatred of the Mahomeda&Sif 
Sevajeens one of the greatest characters in the native history 
of India, greater than Hyder All, greater oven than Runjeet 
Sfeg who, m after times followed his example, and beginning 
life as adventurers closed it as nnghty sovereigns. He did 
more than found a kingdom; he laid the foundation of a power, 
which survived the decay of his own family. His son was a 
dissolute tyrant, and his grandson a simpleton, from whose 
hands, the sceptre fell $ but the spirit of national enthusiasm 
which he infused into the Mahrattas, in a few years made 
them (he arbiters of the fate of India. 

Braartnar Sambajee, the eldest son of Sevajee, was 
I68D * living in durance at the time of his father’s death, 
in the fortress of Panalla, and a party was formed among 
the Mahratta chiefs to exclude him from the throne, on the 
ground of lus profligacy. But he succeeded in establishing 
his authority, and waB acknowledged the sovereign of the 
Mahratta nation, after which he gave loose to the ferocity of 
Ms disposition. He caused one of Ins father’s widows as weD 
as those who had opposed his succession to be executed, not 
sparing Anajee, a brahmin, to whom ho was under the 
greatest obligations. He had none of the virtues of his 
father, except his courage. His cruelties soon alienated the 
great generals and statesmen who had assisted m building 
up the Mahratta throne; and he rendered himself an object 
of general contempt by his slavish devotion to a favourite of 
the name of Ealoosu, a Cunouj brahmin. His inglorious 
reign of nine years was marked only by rash enterprises, or 
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voluptuous excesses. At the beginning of his reign hb m 
induced to renew the- siege of the island of Jmjeeroh, the 
great naval arsenal of the Moguls, which his father had 
attacked year after year in vain. Ho was obliged to refinqiy&h 
the enterprise with disgrace, and the Seedee or Abyssinian 
admiral retaliated on bun by ravaging the coast, and slaugh¬ 
tering hine, and eventually by destroying the fleet which 
Sevajoe had been at the greatest pains to create. In the 
year 1681, the emperor’s son, Akbar, who had at first 
joined the Rajpoots, sought refuge at the court of Sam- 
b&jee and received a cordial welcome; but, becoming at 
length disgusted with the follies of that prince, he retired to 
Persia. 


Aumognbe In 
the Dooras, 
1693 


Aqrungzobe had never relinquished his designs 
on the Deccan. Though lie had not prosecuted 
them with vigour, his generals had from time to 
tune invaded Becjaporc, and ho himself had steadily fomented 
all the internal discords in that state, as well as in Gkdconda, 
and encouraged the Mahrattos to assail and plunder them 
both Having now, in a great measure, subdued the oppo¬ 
sition of the Rajpoots, which had been excited solely through 
his own bigotry, he resolved to bring the whole strength of 
the empire to bear on the subjugation of the south. It waa a 
war of wanton aggression, and, by a righteous retribution, it 
cxliausted the resources and hastened the downfall of (he 
Mogul power. In the year 1663 he quitted Delhi, which he 
was destined never again to entei, with an army magnificent 
beyond all former example. The finest cavalry was assem¬ 
bled from the provinces beyond the Indus, and within it, and 
supported by a vast and well equipped infantry. The artillery 
consisted of several hundred pieces, served by native gunners, 
but directed by Europeans, as well as on efficient body of 
sappers and miners. A long train of elephants, intended both 
for war and equipage, and a superb stud of horses accompa-r 
med the camp. There was, moreover, a large menagerie of 
leopards and tigers, and hawks and hounds without number. 
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and all the appliances of field sport. The camp, which re¬ 
sembled a moving city, was supplied with every luxury the 
age or country could furnish. The canvas walls which sur¬ 
rounded the emperor’s personal encampment were twelve 
hundred yards in circumference, and the tents contained halls 
of audience, courts, cabinets, mosques, oratories, and baths 
adorned with the finest silks and velvets, and doth of gold. 
There is no record of such extravagant luxury in any modem 
encampment, and it maybe questioned whether it was equalled 
by the Persian splendour of the army of Xerxes. But there can 
be no question that a thoroughly equipped and well commanded 
force of 10,000 Europeans—cavalry, infantry, and artillery— 
would have dispersed this host like chaff before the wind. 
Yet, amidst all this grandeur, the personal habits and expenses 
of the emperor were as frugal and austere as those of a 
hermit. 

invasion of the With this unwieldy army the emperor moved 
cuxHan, iwl down to Boorhanporc, and then to Aumngabad, 

and, by a strange infatuation, commenced his operations by 
directing the odious jezzia to be imposed on all the Hindoos 
of the Bouth. Contrary to all military principles he sent a 
body of 40,000 horse, under his son, prince Muazzun, to tra¬ 
verse the stupendous ghauts, and enter the mantime province 
of Concan. The prince reached the Concan without opposition, 
except from the natural obstacles presented by this region of 
mountains, and he plundered and laid waste every village as 
he proceeded. But the work of destruction recoiled on the 
invaders. The resources of the province were destroyed, and 
by the time the army reached the neighbourhood of Goa, it 
was in a state of starvation. The Mahratta cruizers inter¬ 
cepted the* supplied Bent from the Mogul ports, and their 
cavaliy blocked up the passes. # The wreck of this fine anny, 
exhausted by hunger and pestilence, was at length happy to 
find shelter under the walls of Ahmcdnugur, while Sam- 
bajee, advancing to the north, WBulted the emperor by plun¬ 
dering and burning down the town of Boorhanpore. 
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invaabmof J 686 Aurungzebe moved his camp to Sola- 

1686 - pore, and sent his son, prince Asdm, to attack 
Beejapore. In this, the last year of its national existence, the 
troops of thatstateexhibited the most devoted gallantry. They 
cut off the supplies of the Moguls, intercepted all their com¬ 
munications, and reduced the army to a state of extreme peril, 
from which it was extricated only by the extraordinary exer¬ 
tions of Ohajec ood deen, who, after a desperate engagement, 
succeeded in bringing up a convoy of 20,000 brinjaxee bul¬ 
locks with grain; but the pnneo could effect nothing. In 
the meantime, the king of Golconda, Aboo Hussein, formed 
an alliance with Sambajcc, who took advantage of the embar¬ 
rassment of the Mogul troopB before Beejapore to lay waste 
the province of Guzerat, and sack the town of Broach. On 
the failure of the Beejapore expedition the emperor Bent his 
general, Khan Johan, to attack Golconda. Mudhoona Punt, 
the Mahratta minister of that Htate, had equipped an army of 
70,000 men to meet the invasion. It was commanded by 
Ibrahim Khan, whose superiority in the field was so great 
as to place the Mogul commander completely m his power; but 
instead of pressing liis advantages, he treacherously went 
over to the enemy with a large portion of his army. Mu¬ 
dhoona was assassinated m a popular tumult excited by his 
enemies, and the helpless king sought refuge m the fortress 
of Golconda. For tlirce'days Hyderabad was subject to plunder, 
which the Mogul commander could not restrain, and the 
wealth which Aurungzebc had destined for his own coffers 
was, to his infinite chagrin, shared among the soldiers. The 
king at length sued for peace, and a treaty was concluded 
with him, on condition of his paying a contribution of two 
crores of rupees. 

ComiimtofBee- Aurungzebe was now at liberty to turn his 
japon, less whole strength against Beejapore. The walls were 
of hewn stone, six miles m circumference, and the artillery 
was as superior to that of the Moguls as it had ever been; 
Aurungzebe determined therefore to blockade the town. The 
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garrison began to be straitened for provisions, and its bravo 
Fatan defenders were at length obliged to capitulate. Tho 
emperor, seated on a portable throne, was carried in triumph 
through abroach m the walls, and the young king was con¬ 
signed to captivity, and died within three years, not without 
suspicion of violence. On the 15th of October, 1686, Beejapora 
was blotted out of the roll of Indian kingdoms, after having 
enjoyed a career of independence for more than a hundred and 
fifty yoars. The revenues of tho country wore estimated nt 
the imperial registry at seven crores of rupees a year, a sum 
which appears incredible, notwithstanding the fertility of its 
soil, and the wealth poured into it by maritime commerce. 
Whatever may have been the resources of the kingdom, the 
Adil Shahee dynasty employed them m works of utility or 
magnificence which had no rival m India. No race of princes 
aver adorned their capital in ho brief a period with snch magnifi¬ 
cent mosques, palaces, and tombs. Even at the present day, 
after nearly two centuries of decay in an Indian climate, the 
majestic ruins of the city attract the admiration of the traveller, 
more especially the mausoleum of Mahomed Adil Shah, w^th its 
dome of simple grandeur, which, like the dome of St. Peter’s, 
fills the eye of the beholder from evciy quarter. 

Ctaqmstarad- The fate of Golconda was not long delayed. 
«mdA t i6S7 Aurungzcbe was determined not to allow the 
treaty which ho had recently concluded with the king, to 
impede the absorption of the kingdom. Though the Mogul 
army was now sufficiently strong to overwhelm it, the emperor 
again had recourse to his habitual craft He advanced 
into the territory with a large force, under pretence of a pil¬ 
grimage to the tomb of a saint, and began to practise on the 
fears of the bewildered monarch, from whom he gradually 
extracted all bis treasure and jewels. It is recorded, that 
Aboo Hussein stripped the inmates of his seraglio of their 
ornaments to propitiate the emperor. But Aunmgzebe’s cold 
and nfttoe was never capable of a generous emotion. 
The only return he made for these offerings was a declaration 
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of war against the unhappy prince, charging him, a follower 
of Hie Prophet, with the crime of having employed a brahmin 
for his minister, and formed an alliance with the infidel 
Mahrattas. The king, though addicted to pleasure, was roused 
to indignation by the baseness of this treatment, and for 
seven months] defended himself with a heroism worthy Ins 
anoestora The fort of Golconda was at length captured, bat 
only by an act of treachery, and the royal house of Kootub 
Shah became extinct, after a brilliant career of a hundred 
and seventy years. Mogul generals were sent to take posses¬ 
sion of the districts m the Carnatic and Tchngana, which had 
been held by tho kings of Bccjapore and Golconda, and the 
Mahrattas, leaving notlung but the principality of Tanjoro in * 
the possession of Vcucajce, m whose hue it continued till 
it was absorbed m the British dominions. 

Canftudon in Tho ambition of Aurungzebe was now consum- 
iha Deccan mated. He had extended his authority in the 
south over tracts which had never before acknowledged tho 
sovereignty of the Mahomedans, and for the first time in 
seven hundred years tho whole of India appeared to be 
bound in allegiance to a single head. The year 1688 is the 
culminating point of Mahomedan rule. The calamities of 
Aunmgzcbe commenced as soon as he had reached the sum¬ 
mit of Buccesa, and the decay of the Mogul empire may to 
dated from the fall of Golconda. The governments which had 
maintained order in tho Deccan had disappeared; no system 
of equal vigour was established in their stead. The suspicious 
nature of Aurungzcbc prevented him from entrusting any 
of his generals with a force which they might be tempted, by 
its magnitude, to turn against him. Tho two states of Beeja- 
pore and Golconda had maintained their authority by an army 
of 200,000 men; the Mogul army, after their subjugation, did 
not exceed 84,000 mem The disbanded soldiery enlisted 
under disaffected commanders, or joined the predatory bands 
of ike Mahrattas, and each petty chief, m accordance with 
the prescriptive habits of the country, “withdrew his 
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neck from the yoke of obedience,” whenever it could be done 
with the prospect of impunity. Aunmgzebe was incessantly 
employed in the siege of forts; there was no energy at the 
head-quarters of government; there was no redress for the 
oppression of the governors, while the collectors of the jezsda 
extorted millions from the wretched Hindoos, and exasperated 
them against the Mogul conquerors. The Deccan became a 
scene of boundless confusion, and the last twenty years of 
the reign of Aurungzebc presented a constant succession of 
conspiracies and revolts, which consumed the strength of his 
army and of the empire. 

Daihof&m- Sambajee, infatuated with his favourite and 
iajm. i«® immersed m low pleasures, viewed with indiffer¬ 
ence the fall of Becjapore and Golconda, though it enabled the 
Moguls to concentrate their efforts upon the Mahrattas. 
Aunmgzebe had taken possession of the open country, and 
was engaged in besieging the forts, when Samba jee was sur¬ 
prised during a drunken revel, and conveyed os a prisoner to 
bis presence. After the insult offered to the imperial power 
by the plunder of Boorhanpore and Broach he had sworn that 
u he would never return to Delhi till he had seen the head of 
the Mahratta weltering at his feet.” The life of Sambajee 
was offered him on condition that he would turn Musulman. 
The haughty son of Sevajee replied, “ Not if you would give 
me your daughter in marriage,” and at the same time poured 
a torrent of abuse on the Prophet. Aunmgzebe ordered his 
tongue to be cut out for his blasphemy, and finally put him 
to death with the most excruciating tortures. Though 
Sambajee had lived nine years .amidst the contempt of his 
subjects, his tragic end created a strong feeling of pity among 
them, and gave a keen edge to that spint of hostility which 
they cherished towards the Mahomedans The flagitious exe¬ 
cution of Sambajee, which has left a stain of the deepest die 
on the character of Aunmgzebe, was not only a crime, but an 
error. It was the sowing of the dragon’s teeth, of which 
the emperor reaped an abundant harvest before his death. 
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baboo, king of The Mahrattas, unable any longer to look 

tboHahnttu, abroad for assistance, and pressed by the whole 
1689 # power of the Mogul empire, were obliged to bend 

to the storm. The cabinet of ministers elected Sahoo, the 
infant son of Sambajec, though then a captive in the 
emperor’s camp, to fill the throne, and appointed his uncle, 
Ram raja, regent. Of the great kingdom founded by Sevajee 
little remained in the riorth, and it was determined to make 
suitable arrangements for preserving the remnant, and to 
transfer the scat of Mahratta power to the Bouth. Ram- 
raja, with twenty-five chiefs, made his way in disguise through 
the Carnatic amidst a variety of adventures, on which the 
national historians delight to dwell, and established his 
court at the fortress of Ginjee, which Sevajee qonquered m 
1670, little dreaming at the time that it was one day to be¬ 
come the refuge of his family. Ram raja, on his arrival, laid 
aside the character of regent and assumed the onsigns of sove¬ 
reignty, arranging his court on the model of that of his father. 

Bahrain deprtr I® the following year he Bent two of his 
natioiu, 1692 generals, Suntajee and Dhunnajee, with a force 

which increased on its progress, to plunder the Mogul terri¬ 
tories and distract their attention. They extended their ravages 
to the neighbourhood of Satara, where Ramchunder, who 
had been entrusted with the Mahratta interests in the 
north, devised a new plan for damaging the Moguls. He 
conferred the nglit of levying the chout and sur desk moohee, 
and of laying waste the districts which refused these exac¬ 
tions, on every Mahratta chief who could bring his retainers 
into the field At tho same timo he created a new demand of 
ghaw Sana, or forage money, which was to be the individual 
perquisite of each chieftain. Under this new impulse, every 
mountain and valley poured forth its inhabitants to desolate 
the plains, and the Mogul authontics instead of having one 
great predatory army, directed by a single head, and amenable 
to obligations on their hands, had a monster^with a hundred 
heads to deal with. 
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The Mogul ai my was ill fitted to contend with 

tiaeifoga)and this new swarm of warriors. Itscommanders were 
MBfanttaonnifiL generals compared with the iron chiefs of 
Akbar’s days. They vied with each other only in extrava¬ 
gant display, while their persons were protected from danger 
by wadding and chain armour. The spread of luxury had 
eaten out the spirit of valour and discipline, and nothing was 
so little desired by them as the sight of the enemy. The 
number of men for whom the officers drew pay, was never 
honestly maintained, and the ranks were filled with any cheap 
and beggarly recruits they could pick up. A force thus con¬ 
stituted was no match for the Mahratta troops, accustomed 
to hard fare and harder work “Tlie horse without a saddle 
was rode by a man without clothes, whose constant weapon 
was a trusty sabre, footmen inured to the same travel, and 
bearing dll kind of arms trooped with the horse, spare horses 
accompanied them to bnug off the booty, and relieve the 
weaned or wounded. All gathered their daily provisions as 
they passed. No pursuit could reach their march, m conflict 
their onset fell wherever they chose, and was relinquished 
even m the instant of charge. Whole districts were m flames 
before their approach was known, os a terror to others to 
redeem the ravage ” 

singe of Ginjcn, The rallying point of the Mohrattas was the 
i«*-$8. fortress of Grnjce, the siege of which was as 
protracted as the siege of Troy. On hearing that Ram raja 
had takem up his abode in that fortress, Zulhkstr Khan was 
in the first instance sent to capture it; but the suspicious 
temper of the emperor led him repeatedly to change the com¬ 
manders, and the operations necessarily languished. * Zul- 
was often in collusion with the Mahrattas, and it was 
even suspected that he contemplated the establishment of 
an independent authority through their aid, on the death 4$f 
the aged emperor. It was during the languor of Hub siegs 
that* Suntajee Ghorepuray, having defeated the Mogul i 
generate in the nSrfh, appeared before the {dace with a body 1 
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of 20,000 horse. Tho besieging army was besieged in its 
turn, and Cam buksh, the son of the emperor, and the nominal 
commander-m-clucf, was dnven to a humiliating convention. 
Aurungzebe disallowed it, recalled his son, and entrusted iJK 
command for the third tune to Zulfikar. But as he was in 
c'ommiinication with the enemy, the siege was again prolonged* 
tall the emperor, indignant at his inactivity, gave him the 
option of its immediate capture, or his own degradation. 
Zulfikar now assaulted the fort m earnest, and it was reduced 
m the year 1698. 

1Sjun rjJfl maVeB Ram raja, who had been allowed, through the 
Rdm his capi- connivanoo of Zulfikar, to escape from Ginjee 
^before its capitulation, made his way back to 
lus native mountains and selected Satara as, his capital, 
lie was soon enabled to assemble a larger army than Sevajee 
had ever commanded, and proceeded to levy what he termed 
fcC the Mahratta duos ” through tho provinces of Candesh and 
Berar. The gTeator poition of the mantime forts of the 
Mahrattas had been preserved or recovered; and, with Colaba 
for their arsenal, they were enabled to keep tho sea against 
the Moguls On the other hand, the MahTatta cause suffered 
the severest injury by tho death of Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
an ho had been the terror or the Mogul armies for seven years. 
Dhunn&jee, Ins formei associate, became hra mortal enemy; he 
was hunted by his own countiymcn hke a wild beast, through 
the region which he had filled with his exploits, and was 
at length brought to hay and his head cut off and sent as an 
acceptable present to the emperor. 

Kewpkniof To meet the increasing audacity of the Mah- 
Aimmgzebe, rattas, AurungEcbe devised the plan of separating 
1700 his anny into two divisions—one to be employed 

m protecting tho open country from their depredations—the 
other in capturing their forts. The first duty was committed 
to Zulfikar Khan, the ablest and the most energetic of the 
Mogul generals, at a time when they were* universally ener¬ 
vated by indulgence and venality. He repeatedly defeated the 

N 2 
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Mahrattae in the field; but he was unable to reduce their 
strength, and they always appeared more fresh after a defeat 
than his own troops after a victory. Aurungzebe reserved 
the task of capturing the fortresses for himself; and, breaking 
up his encampment on the banks of the Beema, to the deep 
regret of his voluptuous officers, commenced operations by the 
siege of Satara, winch was surrendered to him in four months, 
in April, 1700. A month before this period Bam raja expired 
at Srngur, and his son, a child of ten years of age, was 
declared king under the regency of his mother, Tara Bye. 

mi focreubig During the succeeding five years Aurungzebe 
dUBcDittM, 1702 was incessantly engaged m reducing the Mah- 
““ 1707 ratta forts; but while thus employed he continued 
to superintend the minutest details of business throughout the 
empire, and not even a petty officer was admitted to the 
service at Gabul without his concurrence When wc are 
assured that the climate of IndiEwmvanably relaxes the vigour 
of the body and the energies of the mind, wc turn with 
astonishment to this octogenarian chief, engaged incessantly 
with youthful vigour in the duties of the cabinet or m the 
severer labours of the field, in a wild country and a vile 
climate. But all the energy of Aurungzebe was unable to 
cope with the disorders which multiplied around him. The 
Rajpoots were again m open hostility; other tribes m the 
north, encouraged by his continued absence, and the conse¬ 
quent weakness of the administration, began to exhibit a 
refractory spirit. His treasury was exhausted by a wasting 
war of twenty-five years. The Mahratta chiefs began to 

recover their forts'; and m 1705 he received accounts at one 

► 

and the same time that they had crossed the Nerbndda in 
great force, and extended their ravages to Malwa, and overrun 
Berar and Candeah, and also despatched 15,000 troops to levy 
contributions in Guzerat. In evexy* direction around his c&mp^ 
north, south, east, and west nothing was seen but the 
sack of villages, the slaughter of troops, and devastation of 
the country# 
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Overtama to the In these deplorable circumstances tho emperor 
170fl - made overtures to the Mahrattas, and offered 
them a legal title to the fourth an^ the tenth of the revenues 
of the six soobahs of tho Deccan, on condition of their main¬ 
taining order and repressing violence. But they immediately rose 
m their demands, and had the effrontery to require dresses of 
honour for more than seventy of their marauding chiefs. The 
negotiation was therefore broken off, and the imperial encamp¬ 
ment began to retire to Ahmcdnugur, closely followed by 
the Mahrattas, who plundered up to the verge of tho camp, 
and converted the retreat into an ignominious flight. 
Twenty yeara before Aurungzcbc liad marched from this 
capital in all the pride and pomp of war, to extend this 
dominion to Cape Comonn, he now returned it with the 
remnant of a discomfited army, and pursued by a victorious 

ituningwije'a ^ 00 ’ ail( ^ there he expired on tlie 22nd of February, 
death, £*v\ 1707. By his will he directed that his funeral 

Fcbnuvry, hOt B liould be limited to four rupees and-a- 

half, to be defrayed from the sum he had received for the 
caps he had made and sold, and that the sum of 805 rupees, 
which he had acquired from the sale of the Korans he had 
copied with his own hands, should bo distributed among the 
poor. 

Aurungzcbc has been considered by the native 

htareSS. 0n historians the type of Mogul greatness, and Ins 
name ib invested with an indefinite idea of gran 
deur, even "in tlic minds of Europeans. But this feeling is 
corrected by a close 1 inspection of the cventsxf his reign, and 
it is impossible to resist the conviction that few. characters m 
Indian history have ever been more overrated. His personal 
biavciy, lus military talents, and Ins application to business, 
die deserving of all praise, but he persisted in a policy which 
was inherently vicious, afteff lie perceived the min it was 
bringing on the empire. lie was engaged for twenty-five 
years in a war, first of intolerance, and then of aggression, 
which exhausted the resources of the country, and hastened 
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the downfall of the house of Baber. The great onental'des¬ 
potism of the Moguls, like others which preceded it, had 
nearly run out the usual period of two centunes, and 
began to crumble to pieces, as soon as the genius or the 
prestige of Aurungzebe ceased to sustain it. 


CIIAPTEE VII 


FROM THE DEATH OF AFRl XGZEBh TO THE INVASION OF 

x \i>ir shah, 1707—1739. 


Ox the death uf Aunmgzcbe, prince Azun, who 
had been banished through his father's dread of 
rionofsahuiooi being Ucated by his own sons when weakened 
by disease, as he had trelated Shall Johan, im¬ 
mediately ictuniod to the encampment, caused lumsclf to 
be proclaimed omperoi, and picpared to march to the capital, 
but his elder brother, Muazzim, wjtli better reason, assumed 
the‘crown, and advanced from Cabul to meet his uval. Ills 
son, who had governed Bengal for eleven years, materially 
assisted his cause by opportunely bringing up eight mores of 
rupees which lie hud amassed duung that period. The two 
armies met in the neighbmnhood oC Agra, when prince Azim 
was defeated and fell, together with tvv o of his sons. Zuliiknr, 
who had remained neuter during the engagement, at once 
declared for the victor It only lcmamed to dispose of the 
pretension of theyoungest son of the late emperor, Cam buksh, 
who was asscmDiiiig tioops m the Deccan Zulfikar marched 
against him with a contingent of Matirattus, and defeated 
him. He died shortly after of Ins wounds, and Muuzzuo, who 
was left the undisputed master of the enipnc, assumed the 
title of fiahadoor Shah. • 

Mtfnsttesiain The Mahrattas, who had Imfflcd the power of 
Aurungzebe for tlurty years, were now weak¬ 
ened by intestine discord. Tara Bye, the widow of 
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Bam raja hold the reins of government for seven years, in 
the name of her son. Sahoo, the son of Sambajee, the legiti¬ 
mate heir to the throne, had been for seventeen years a 
captive «Ln tlje Mogul camp, where he had been treated wth 
great kindness by the emperor, who mamed him to the 
daughters of two of the principal Mahratta sirdars in his 
service. Prince Azim, when setting out to seize the prize at 
Delhi, adopted the sage advice of Zulfikar, and not only 
granted Sahoo his liberty hut furnished him with assistance 
to assert Ins Claim to the Mahratta throne, on condition that 
ho should hold it as a vassal of the empire. Tara Bye imme¬ 
diately proclaimed him an impostor, and collected an army to 
oppose him; but he succeeded m obtaining possession of 
Satara, and m March, 1708, assumed the functions of royalty. 
In this family contest, the great Mahratta chieftains embraced 
opposite sides, and drew their swords against each other; a 
happy event for the neighbouring provinces. At the end of five 
years, Sevajee, the son of Tara Bye, died, and her minister 
seized the opportunity of superseding hgr authority, and 
placing another of the sons of Ram rajO, Sambajee, on the 
throne at Kolapore, which, from that period became the scat of 
the younger branch of the royal family, and the rival of Satora. 

Zulfikai Khan was rewarded for his adherence 
grunts me to Bahadoor Shah with the vice-royalty of the 
«Aactf, 1700 Deccan, which he committed to the care of Daood 
Khan, while he himself continued to reside at the capital. 
Daood Khan was a Patau of noble birth, famous throughout 
the Deccan for his matchless courage, and his love of strong 
drink He paid frequent visits to Madras, and did not hesitate 
to partake of English hospitality. The Madras President 
always “took care to supply him with liquors, because he was 
so generous under their influence.’* It is recorded that -m 
1701, Mr. Pitt, the father of Lord Chatham, who then occupied 
that post, gave him a grand entertainment in the Council 
Chamber, when the Patan “pledged the chief largely m cordial 
waters and French brandy, amidst a discharge of cannon.” 
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Zulflkar, who was desirous of cultivating peace with the 
Mahrattas, Of whom he had been the moBt formidable foe in 
the field for fifteen years, authorized his lieutenant to offer 
Sahoo the chout which the Mahrattas had so long pxtorted 
by violence. Though the concession came only fr jm a local 
Officer, and was not therefore conclusive, it was not the less 
prized by the Mahratta cabinet, as the first legitimate titlo 
they hod been able to acquire to Their exactions. The tran¬ 
quillity of Rajpootana was secured by the same spirit of 
concession to its three principal rajas. 9 

origin of the These arrangements which clearly indicated the 

EtkhM - growing weakness of the empire, appear to have 

been hastened by the inroads 9 of the Sikhs m the north. 
Nanuk, the founder of the Sikh community, who flourished 
about the close of the fifteenth century, taught, that devotion 
was due to God, but that forms wore uiiinatcual, and that the 
worship of the Hindoos and the Mahomcdans was equally 
acceptable to the deity The sect which he founded gradually 
increased m numbers for a century, and became an object of 
detestation to the bigotted Mahomcdans, who massacred its 
pontiff m 1G0G. In 1075, Guoroo Govtnd, the tenth spiritual 
chief m succession from Xauuk, conceived the idea of forming 
the Sikhs into a military, as w ell as a religious, commonwealth. 
He abolished all distinction of caste, and admitted all converts 
to perfect equality, but every member of the body was 
required to be a pledged soldier fiom his bntli, 01 his initiation. 
He inculcated reverence for the Hindoo gods and bralimins, 
and prohibited the slauglitci of kmc. After a long struggle 
with the Mahomcdans, he saw his strongholds captured, hia 
' mother and children destroyed, and Ins followcis slaughtered, 
mutilated, or dispersed. These seventies exasperated the 
fanaticism of the Sikhs, and planted an inextinguishable 
hatred of the Mahomcdans in • their minds. Under a new 
chief, of the name of Bandoo, they issued from their retreats, 
overran the Punjab, and, if wc arc to believe the Mahomedan 
historians, committed unheard of atrocities. 
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Denihofuah*- At tlxo beginning of the eighteenth century, 
door Shi*, m 2 , they had extended their inroads, oil- the one side 
to Lahore, and on the other to Delhi; and Bahadoor Shall 
marched against them in parson and drove them back to (he 
hills. He died on his return to Lahore, in February, 1712, 
after a bnef reign of five years, at the age of seventy-two. 
a oxuton and His death was immediately followed by the usual 

death of J«han- contest among Us sons, which terminated m the de- 
derShah, 1712. an( j death of three of them, when the survivor 

mounted tlic tlirone, and assumed tlic title of Jehander Shah. 
One of the earliest acts of his reign, was to put to death all 
the pnncea of the blood royal within Liih reach. He appointed 
Zulfikar Khan, 1 who hud supported him through the conflict to the 
post of vizier, while he resigned himself to the most degrading 
pleasures, and raised the relatives of a dancing gltl who had be¬ 
come his favourite mistress, to the highest honours m the 
state. But lus ignoble career was speedily cut short by his 
nephew, Feroksliere, who had escaped the mussacre of his 
family, by Ins abscnco m Bengal, of which lie was the vice¬ 
roy. lie advanced with an army of 70,000 men, and defeated 
the emperor in the neighborhood .of Agra The noble Zul- 
iikai Khan, the last of the great captains of the Mogul 
dynasty, whose ancestors had Bcrvcd it in the highest offices 
for more than a century, was basely strangled by the orders 
of Feiokshcrc, and the wretched Jehander Shah was put to 
death aftci a reign of six months. 

FerokshcT?, i 7 i* Foioksherc, the most contemptible, as yet, of 
—tiic Syiida. any of the princes of lus hue, ascended the throne 
in 1713, and dishonoured it for six years by Ins vices apd hw 
cowardice, lie owed his elevation to the exertions of two 
brothers, Hussein Ah, the governor of Beliar, and Abdoolla 
Khan, the apvcrnor of Allahabad, generally denominated the 
Syuds, to denote tlieir descent from the Prophet, and his 
reign was little else but a Bones of machmations to destroy 
them. The one was advanced to the poBt of vizier, and Hussein 
All was appointed commandcr-m-clncf. They were both men 
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of talent and valour, but, as they monopolised all power, they 
incurred the jealousy of the emperor and the enmity of his 
favourites. Immediately on his accession Fcrokshcrc made a na¬ 
tive of Mooltan, who had been a cazee at Dacca, Ins cluef confi¬ 
dant, and under his influence sent Hussein All against Ajeet 
Sing, the raja of Joudhpore, m the hope that the expedition 
might prove fatal to him. But he disappointed Ins enemies by 
concluding an honourable peace with the raja, and inducing him 
to give one of his daughters in marriage to the emperor. The 
nuptials, which were celebrated at Delhi with extraordinary 
splendour, liave become memorable in the history of British 
India by the patriotic conduct of a Bntish surgeon, the par¬ 
ticulars of winch will be given m a future chapter, 
rnmm-od- Daood Khan, who had governed the Deccan as 
<rfuienow^ ^ ,0 deputy of Zulfikar Khan, was removed after 
—ms the destruction of his patron, and sent as governor 

to Guzerat. The agreement he had made with the* Mahrattas 
regarding the rhout and other dues fell to the ground on Ins 
removal aud they began to collect them again by vn >lencc. The 
ofiioe of soobadar of the Deccan was bestowed on the son of 
Ghazee-ood-decn, who has been already mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with the siege of Beejaporc in 168G. The family had 
emigrated from Turkey, or rather Tartary, to sock its fortunes 
in India, and belonged to a clique of officials at the capital 
who were commonly designated the Toorahoo nobles. Chin 
Kilich Khan, the new soobadar, rose to distinction m the court 
of Aurungzebe, by whom he was decorated with the titles 
of Asof-Jali and Nizam-ool-moolk As it was on this occasion 
that he laid the foundation of the kingdom of Hyderabad, 
we shall anticipate the penod of his independence by desig¬ 
nating him henceforward as the Nizam lie was a statesman 
of great experience and ability, but of still greater subtlety. 
During the seventeen months of his incumbency no fomented 
the dissensions between the nval houses of Kolapore and 
Satara, and thus established some check on the ravages of 
the Mahrattae. Sahoo was induced to acknowledge himself 




a vassal of the emperor, and though m his own circle lie as¬ 
sumed the title of king of the Hindoos, in the court calendar 
, w he 'was ranked as a Mogul commander of 10,000. 
n*tb, Fiihwa, The increasing contentions of these two branches 
1714 of the family of Sevajce had created such anarchy 

as to bung the Mahratta state to the verge of ruin, when the 
genius of Balajec Vishwuuath placed the paity of Sahoo m the 
ascendant, and rekindled the smouldering energies of the nation. 
Balajec was originally a simple kaikoon, or village accountant, 
but rose through vanous gradations of office till lie-reached the 
dignity of Poshwa, or chief minister It was to his energy 
that the rapid expansion of the Main atta power, when it had 
reached the limit of depression, is to be attributed, and 
he may justly be regarded as the second founder of its 
greatness. 

iiusMin \ii The Nizam was removed fiom the office of 
suiiiaii ir ui tiic viceioy«of the Deccan to make loom foi Hussein 
i>< »thorihiiKHi All, one of the Svuds, who was sent thither to 
ktmn lemove him fiom the court Instructions were at 


the same time given to Ddood Khan to offer lum the most 
strenuous but coiert opposition, and the reversion of the ap¬ 
pointment was held out to him as the lcwaid of success. 
But l)aood Khan was too danng and impetuous for any sub¬ 
terfuge, 1 ’and he determined to bimg tli£ dispute to an immediate 
issue. He accordingly met Hussein Ah with his own 
veteran force, and attacked him with such fuiy as to scatter 
his forces like a flock of slice)). But in the moment of victory 
a cannon-ball shuck him dead, and the fortune of the day was 
changed. His devoted wife, a Hindoo princess, on hearing of 
his fate, stabbed herself lo the heart Tlic memory of his 
reckless courage and his chivalrous exploits is still preserved 
in mauy aMMl&d and proverb m the Deccan. Hussein Ah, 
Hushed witn this victory, took the field against the Mahrattas, 
but was completely defeated, and they immediately extended 
their encroachments and enlarged their claims. The emperor, 
anxious only for the destruction of his own obnoxious general, 
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gave them eveiy encouragement to resist him, and promised 
to reward them if they were successful, 

^ w Hussein All, distracted on the one hand by the 

COUVEDDOD With 

tba Habnttu, incessant plot9 hatched against him at Delhi, and 
1,17 on the other by the depredations of the Mahrattas, 

who were stimulated by the court, adopted the desperate 
resolution of winning them ovci to liis cause by concessions. 
He entered mto negotiations with the Maliratta cabinet, which 
were conducted with consummate skill by Balajce Vishwunatli, 
aud resulted in a convention as advantageous to the Mahrattas 
as it was disgraceful to the Moguls. Sahoo was acknowledged 
as the independent sovereign of the districts comprised m the 
family jaygecr, and of subsequent conquests. The “ fciui th ” 
and the “ tenth” of the revenues of the six soubuhs of the 
Deccan, and of the tributary states of Tanjore, Mysore, and 
Tnclunopoly, were bestowed on luin on condition that he 
should, m addition to the usual fee on fucli grants, pay on 
annual tnbute of ton lacs of rupees, furnish a contingent of 
15,000 troops, and become responsible for the peace of the 
Deccan. 


Banufei on thii This was the greatest stride to jjower the Mali- 

convention. rattas had yet made, and it fulfilled the fondest 
wishes of the founder of this system of spoliation. It fur¬ 
nished them with a largy and permanent revenue, for though 
the six soub&hs had been exhausted by the incessant ravages 
of war, the assignment granted to the Mahrattas was, at 
their dictation, calculated on the sum of 18 txorcs, which 
those provinces had yielded m the years of peace and pros¬ 
perity. It would apparently have bmi more to the pecuniary 
' advantage of the Mahrattas to exchange assignments spread 
over a country which extended from sea to sea, and from the 
Nerbudda to Gape Comorin, for a compact temt^k. But the 
great object of the Pcshwa was to render the Xms of the 
Mahratta nation as complicated, as extensive, and as vague 
as possible, and thus to acquire a right of constant inter¬ 
ference in the revenue administration of the entire Dcocan, 
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well knowing that the interpretation of its demands would 
rest with the strongest. This famous convention gave a 
new impulse to the Mahratta policy, and at the same tune 
placed the government more exclusively in the hands of the 
cabinet of brahmins at Satara, of whom the PeBhwa was the 
head. It likewise provided congenial employment for a host of 
Mahratta officers, who were now planted in every district of 
the south to collect the tribute, with every motive to multiply 


their exactions. 

Hussein All This convention enabled Hussein Ah to with- 
mereiiMtoDci- draw his armies from the Deccan, and to march to 

hi —Death of 

Farokihere, Delhi. The emperor was advised to disallow 
l71B ‘ the treaty, and the* breach between him and the 

Syuds became wider. Husscm All hastened to the capital to 
restore the ascendancy of his family, accompanied by Balajcc 
Vishwimath, and 10,000 select Mahratta horec. A confede¬ 
racy which included the chief ministers of state, waB formed 
by the emperor for the destruction of the brothers, but he 
had not the courage necessary for such an enterprise, and 
had, moreover, come under the influence of a new favourite. 
Hussein Ah was therefore enabled to march into the city with 
little opposition. Ferokshere made the most abject submis¬ 
sions, but was dragged from the recesses of the seraglio 
where he had taken refuge, and privately assassinated. 

Acceahm of Two puppets were successively placed on the 
Mahomed shah, vacant throne by the triumphant Syuds, but they 
in# * disappeared by poison or disease in a few months, 

when Bustum Khan, a grandson of Aurungzebe, was made 
emperor, and assumed the title of Mahomed Shah, the last who 
deserved the name of emperor of India. Weak and despic¬ 
able as Ferokshere had been on the throne, his tragic death 
created gre^pympathy throughout the country, and the popu¬ 
lar indignation against his assassins was manifested by 
nsmgB and rebellions in vonous districts; but the greatest 
subject of disquietude to the brothers arose from the conduct 
of the Nizam. Though he had joined the Syuds against the 
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late emperor* he was alienated from their interests by being: 
nominated'to the inferior post of governor of Guzcrat, when 
he had every reason to expect the viceroyalty of the Deccan. 
Bo began to collect troops* on the plea of restoring order in 
the province assigned to him, but in reality to establish his 
Own power in the sooth, where ho had many adherents, both 
BeroitoftiieNi- amon S the Mahrattas and the Mahomedans. He 
sub, Ju*, 1720 marched southward with 12,000 men, and having 
captured the important fortress of Assecrgnr, and overrun 
Candesh, defeated two armies which were sent against him, 
and thus became master of his position. 

Huuin All«- Meanwhile the young emperor was fretting 

BMrtimtwi . i7go nn der the yoke of tho Syuds, and, under the dis¬ 
creet guidance of his mother, formed a combination among 
the nobles of \ns court to release himself from their grower. 
The plot, winch embraced some of the most eminent of the 
courtiers, could not be concealed from the brothers, but they 
were distracted by the difficulties Which surrounded them on 
cvexy side. At length it was resolved that Hussein Ah 
should march against the Nizam, taking the emperor with him, 
and that Abdoolla should return to Delhi, the court being then 
at Agra, to look after the family interests. Five days after 
the army had commenced its march, a savage Calmuck, who 
had been selected to strike the blow, approached the palan¬ 
keen of Hussein All, on pretence of presenting a petition, and 
stabbed him to the heart In the conflict which necessarily 
ensued, the partisans of the emperor were victonaus, and the 
army marched back to Delhi. Abdoolla, hearing of his bro¬ 
ther’s fate, set np a new emperor, and inarched to encounter 
Mahomed Shah, but lie was entirely defeated, though his life 
was spared in consideration of lun august lineage. 
v.h^nuh Mahomed Shah, now a free mona^i, entered 
entem the cspi- his capital with great pomp a twelvemonth after 
J7S0. h e been elevated to the throne, and made a 
liberal distribution of offices. The odious jeans, the tax'on 
infidels, was abolished. The Rajpoot rajas of Joudhpore and 
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Jeypoi o were promoted to governorships; while the raja of 
Ctodypure, still isolated by las orthodox dignity, refused all 
intercourse with the court, and sunk into contempt. Sadut 
All. a Khorasan merchant, who had raised himself 

Onfftn oftlie 7 

oudufuim!}, by his talents to the charge of Biana, was made 
1721 soobadar of Oude, where he founded the royal 

dynasty which was extinguished in 1856. The office of vizier 
was i eserved for the Nizam, who came up from the Deccan 
_ w to assume the control of public affairs. But 
]H>intGd Vixuir. he found the new emperor utterly unworthy 
liZL of his station, immersed m pleasures, and so 

besotted with a favourite mistress as to have given her the 
custody and use of the loyal signet. lie endeavoured to 
rouse Mahomed Shall to a sense of his duties as the head of 
a great empire which was exposed on every side to danger. 
But his master turned a deaf car to this sage counsel, and 
listened with more delight to the advice of lus dissolute com¬ 
panions, who amused him by turning the antiquated habits 
and solemn manner of the venerable statesman, then m his 
seventy-fifth year, into ndicule. 

jia return* to tiio The courtiers, to nd themselves of the presence 
Deoon, its® 0 f the vizier, sent lum against the refractory 

governor of Guzerat, whom their own folly had driven into 
rebellion, lie quelled tho revolt at once by his tact, and returned 
to the capital, where, however, ho did not long remain. Dis¬ 
gusted with the weakness and profligacy of the court, and 
despairing of any reform, he threw up his office, and proceeded 
to the Deccan. The emperor loaded him with honours on his 
departure, but at the same time instigated the local governor 
of Hyderabad, Mobanz Eliau, to resist hia authority, and held 
out the reversion of the Mceroyalty as a bait. The Nizam 
defeated Mqjpriz, and sent his head to Delhi, congratulating 
the Court on the extinction of the revolt. He then fixed on 
Hyderabad, the ancient capital of tho Kootub-Shahoe dynasty, 
¥armtit ds the seat of his government, and from this period 

urfendAd, 1724 may.be dated the nse of the Nizam’s dominion. 
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D*ihaf suajce Balajeo Vishwimath, os already stated, 

vuivuiatfa, accompanied Hussein Ali with a Mahratta con- 
I7S0 ‘ tingent to Delhi, and, on the accession of Maho¬ 

med Shah, obtained the imperial confirmation of the grants 
of the “ fourth ” and the “ tenth,” and returned m tnumph 
with the invaluable charters, fouitccn m number, to Satara, 
where he soon after died. Before his death he completed the 
arrangements for the collection of the assignments lie had 
acquired, and established a system of the most, intricate sub¬ 
division of interests, by which ample provision was made for 
a whole army of Mahratta officials. A preponderating power 
was thus given to the cabinet of brahmins at Satara, which 
eventually resulted in the transfer of all the authority of the 
state to thcir | chief, the Pesliwa. He was succeeded m Ins 
ntjtt Ban, office by bis son Bajcc Rao, who exhibited in the 
-Mm, 1721 highest degree the enterprise of the Mahratta 
character, and in talent and vigour proved to be second only 
to Sevajee. The interest of the succeeding twenty years of 
the history of India centres in the alliances, and disputes, and 
strategy of the young Mahratta statesman of Satara, and the 
subtle old Turk at Hyderabad, who made peace and war with¬ 
out any reference to the emperor at Delhi. 

Bojee Bao'i ad- The impetuosity of Bajee Rao's character led 
vice to Baboo, him to propose the boldest schemes of ambition 
im " to his master Sahoo. ITe felt that unless em¬ 

ployment could be found abroad for the large body of predatory 
horse which formed the smews of the Mahratta ^power they 
would be engaged in mischief at home. Fully aware of the 
decay of the Mogul power, he urged the lung “ to stnke the 
trunk of the withering tree, the branches must fall of tliern- 
eelvee. Mow is our time to drive strangers from the land of 
the Hindoos, and to acquire immortal renown. By directing 
our efforts to Hmdostan the Mahratta flag m your reign 
shall fly from the Kistna to the Attok.” “ Ton shall plant it 
on the Hjmalayu,” replied Sahoo But he hgd been bred m 
the luxury of a Mahomedan seraglio, and had lost the boldness 
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and energy of the Mahratta character. Bajee Bao found 
that his own ardour was ill seconded by his sovereign, and was 
constrained to act under his own discretion; and thos the 
house of Sevajee waxed weaker, and the house of the Peshira 
waxed stronger. 

AAUnof The Nizam had appointed his unde, Humeed 
Gwent. Khan, his representative m Gnzerat, in opposition 
to the court at Delhi. The court appointed Sir-boolund Khan 
governor of the province, with directions to extinguish this 
revolt. With the aid of two Mahratta commanders, Kantajee 
and Pedajee, Humccd Khan was enabled to defeat-the Mogul 
armies, and rewarded them with a grant of the “fourth vv and 
the “ tenth ” of the revenues of Guzerat. Bajee Bao took 
advantage of this discord, and renewed his excursions into 
Malwa, granting Stadia, Holkar, and Powar of Dhar, commis- 
blohb to levy chout m that province, while he himself proceeded 
to the south, and exacted contributions from the rqjcr at Se- 
nngapatain. Alarmed by the increasing audacity of the 
Pcshwa’s depredations, the Nizam endeavoured to revive the- 
dissensions of the rival houses of Kolapore and Satara. Sam- 
bajee claimed liis share of the assignments which had been 
granted to* Hie Peshwa, Balajce Vishwunath, on the b!x 
soubahs of the Dcccan, and the Nizam, as the official represen¬ 
tative of the emperor, called on both parties to produce their 
titles and substantiate their claims before him. Sahoo and his 
cabinet were filled with indignation by what they deemed an 
insolent attempt to interfere m their domestic quarrels. Bajee* 
Bao instantly assembled a large army, and marched against 
the Nizam, who was likewise supjwrted by a large body of 
Mahrattos, but he was driven into a position where the want 
of provisions constrained tarn to enter into negotiations, winch 
terminated more favourably than could have been expected. 

reabva obtains The singular moderation of the Peshwa on this 
the clout of occasion, when the Nizam was at his mercy, was 
Gwent, i72» n0 ^ ^jthout a cause. He was at the time nego¬ 
tiating with Su-boolundKhan,the imperial governor of Guzei Lt, 






who lfead succeeded in eetabhdnng his authority, for the cAooi 
and other assignments which had been granted to the fcwa* 
Mahr atta officers already mentioned, and, to expedite the bar- 
gajp, sent his brother to lay the country waste. Sir-bool\md 
at length found it expedient to purchase some measure of 
peace by yielding to these demands. Hie concession was, 
however, more restricted than that which had been granted 
by Hussein Ah, and confirmed by Mahomed Shah The 
cJiout was to be calculated on the actual amount of collections; 
only two or three officers were to be placed in each district to 
collect the dues j no other exactions were to be inflicted on the 
ryots, and every assistance was to be given to the imperial 
authority. From these limitations we arc enabled to perceive 
how greatly the Mahrattas had abused tlio power conferred on 
them by the charters which they obtained eight years before. 
Never was a more flagitious and intolerable system of cxtoi- 
tioninven^sd by human ingenuity than that which the genius of 
Sevajee had devised, and which the Mahrattas considered it 
their mission to extend over the whole of India. 

Koiaporeand While Bajee Kao was. employed in settling Ins 
fitanaipMce, demands on Guzciat, Sambajec ciosscd the Wuma 
ll80 ‘ and plundered tlic territory of his rital, Sulioo. 

He was, however, subsequently defeated, and obliged to sign 
an acknowledgment of Ins cousin’s nght to the entire Mah¬ 
ratta territory, with the exception of a small tract around 
Kolapore, to which lus branch of the royal family was thence¬ 
forward to be confined, and thus ended the dissensions of 
^twenty years. The Nizam, foiled in his attempt to weaken the 
Mahrattas by internal discoid, found a new instrument of 
mischief in Dhabarry, the Mahratta commander-in-chief. He 
had been intrusted with the Mahratta interests in Guzcrat, 
and was mortified to find that the choul and other dues in liis 

i 

own province had bedh earned o£T by Bajee Kao. Under a 
fueling of resentment and the instigation of the Nizam, he 
marched towards Saturn with 35,000 men, with the avowed 
object of releasing Sahoo from the tyranny of the Peshwa, but 
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be was defeated by on inferior force, and fell in battle. The 
influence of his aval was increased in no small degree by this 
attempt to destroy it. Bat the Peskwa acted with generosity, 
and conferred the office which had been held by Dhabarry on 
lus qon, an infant, and ontxusted tho management of affairs to 
Oiifftnofthe Peclajee Guickwar, whose immediate ancestor 
Oniokwar was a cow-herd, and whose descendants now 

occupy the tbreno of Baroda. 

orfffinoriKUkar To tins period also belongs the rise of the fami- 
and Hindi*. ifoikar and Smdia, destined to tako a 

prominent share m the politics of India. Mulhar Rao Holkar 
was the son of a herdsman, but, being a youth of adventurous 
disposition, exchanged the crook for the sword, and by his 
daring courage recommended lumself to Bajec Bao, who en¬ 
trusted him with the charge of levying contributions m eighty- 
four districts or villages in Malwa. Banojee Smdia, though 
said to be allied to the noblest families m Rajpootana, was of 
tho caste of cultivators, and entered the service of Bolajee 
Vishwunatli as a menial sen ant. It is related that on one 
occasion Ids mastei, returning from an interview with the raja 
Sahoo, found his attendant asleep on his back with the slippers 
iiimly grossed in his lian<L Shuck with his fidelity m so 
humble an occupation, the Peshwa introduced him into his 
body-guaid. lie soon became one of the foremost of the 
Mahratta chieftains, and, like Ilolkar, received assignments 
on the districts of Malwa, winch formed the nucleus of the 
family doimw. 

After the defeat of Dhabarry, the Pedliwa 
twwn BajpcBao and the Nizam caino to a mutual understanding 
1*731^ Kuasa% for tlie promotion of their respective interests, 
and it was agieed that Bajec Rao should be at 
liberty to plunder the Mogul territories in the north without 
lestnui it, and that the Nizam’s possessions in the south should 
not be molested by the Mahrattua. Iu fact, the Nizam, the 
lepreseutativc of the cmpeior iu the Deccan, purchased peace 
by letting the Malirnttas loose on the dominions of his sove- 

o 2 
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reign beyond the Nerbudda. Bajee Bao crossed that river In 
1782, and laid waste the devoted province of Malwa. The 
Mogul governor, Mahomed Bungnsh, was engaged at the 
tixxfe in besieging a refractory chief in Bundlecimd, who in¬ 
voked the aid of Bajee Bao. Bungush was soon, in his turn, 
besieged, and was rescued only by the prompt arrival of his 
countrymen from Bohilcund. The Bundlecund raj a evinced his 
gratitude to the Peshwa by bequeathing him a third of his 
territory of Jhanai; and thus was the Mahratta standard 
Bbiwa ceded to planted for tho first time on the banks of the 
B^ee Bao, use Jumna. The government of Malwa was soon 
after conferred by the emperor on the Rajpoot prince, Jey 
Sing, whose reign was rendered illustrious by the encourage¬ 
ment of science and the erection of the beautiful city of Jey- 
pore, with its palaces, halls, and temples, and, above all, its 
noble observatory. The profession of a common creed had 
promoted a fnendly intercourse between the Mahratta and 
the Rajpoot chiefs, and Jey Sing, who was more of a scholar 
than a statesman, made over the whole province of Malwa to 
Bajee Bao, though not without the 1 supposed concurrence of 
the feeble court of Delhi. 

Bajee Bao'a d&- These conccBBions only Beemcd to inflame the 
manta, 17*6. ambition of Bajee Bao, and the necessities of his 
position constrained him to extend Ins aggressions. Great 
as were the resources of the Mahratta state, the greater por¬ 
tion of the revenue was absorbed by Hie chiefs who collected 
it, and only a fraction reached the national treasury. The 
magnitude of Bajee Bao’s operations had involved him in debt; 
the bankers were slow to make further advances; his troops 
were clamorous for their pay, and discipline was weakened by 
his inability to meet their claims. He therefore demanded 
of the imperial court a confirmation of the assignments 
on Gnzerat which had been] granted by Sir-boolund Khan, 
and of the recent cession of the province of Malwa, as his 
personal jaygeer. The emperor, or rather his minister, 
Khan Do wren, offered him an assignment of thirteen lacs of 
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rupees on the districts south of the Ghumbul, with permission 
to levy tribute in Rajpootana, in the hope that this claim would 
embroil him with the Rajpoot princes. But Bajee R{to, 
having learnt from his agent at Delhi that all his demands 
were likely to be conceded with a little more pressure, imme¬ 
diately increased them, and did not scrapie to claim the whole 
territory south of the Ghumbul, the surrender of the holy 
cities of Benares, Gya, Muttra, and Allahabad, and the im¬ 
mediate payment of fifty lacs of rupeeB. The court endea¬ 
voured to appease him with smaller sacrifices, which he readily 
accepted, but without abating the pnee of his forbearance, or 
the progress of his army. Holkar crossed the Jumna, by his 
orders, and plundored the Dooab, but was driven back by 
Sadut Khan, the soobadar of Oude; and thirf success was 
magnified at Delhi into a grand victory, in which thousands of 
infidels were said to have perished. It was even reported 
that Bajee Rao liad been obliged to retire. “ I was compelled,” 
he wrote, “ to tell the emperor the truth, and to prove to him 
that I was still in Hmdoostan; to show him flames and Mah- 
rattas at the gates of his capital.” Ho advanced towards 
Delhi by forced marches of forty miles a day. The conster¬ 
nation in the imperial city may well be conceived; but his 
object was uot to sack the capital, hut to intimidate the court 
into concessions, and circumstances rendered it advisable for 
him to withdraw. His moderation encouraged a party of 
eight thousand horse under some ofjj tho nobles to attack his 
camp, but they were easily repelled by Holkar. Bajee Rao 
now retired from the north, recrossed the Nerbudda, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Satara. 


The mam fle- The Mahrattas appeared now to be paramount 
feated by Bajee in India, and the Nizam was considered by the 
^ 1787 emperor and his ministers, the only man who could 


save the empire from extinction. He himself perceived, when 
too late, the impolicy of his compact with Bajee Rao in 17899 
which had enabled the Mahrattas to plunder the northern 
provinces without interruption, and augmented their power to 
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an extent which now threatened his own safety and that of 
every other Mahoniedan potentate in India. He listened to 
the overtures of the court, and repaired to Delhi, where the 
government of Malwa and of (xuzerat was conferred on him, 
and all the power and resources of the empire were placed at 
his disposal. But these resources were now reduced to so low 
an ebb that he could assemble an army of only 34,000 
men, with winch he moved down to Malwa, while the Peshwa 
advanced to oppose him with 80,000. Owing, perhaps, to 
his great age—he was now ninety-tlnco—-perhaps to an 
over-confidence in his artillery, which was esteemed the best 
in India, he mtrcnchcd himself near Bhopal, instead of boldly 
encountering the enemy m the field. Bajec Kao adopted the 
usual Mahratta system of warfare of laying waste the country 
around, intercepting all supplies, and harassing lus opponent 
with incessant attacks. At length, on the twenty-fourth 
day from the commencement of the siege, the Nizam, receiving 
no reinforcements, while his enemy called up every Mahratta 
chief m the Deccan to his aid, was constrained to sign a humilia¬ 
tingtreaty, granting to the victorious Mahratta the sovereignty 
of Malwa, and of all the territory up to the banks of the 
Chumbul, and engaging to use alt his influence to obtain the 
grant of fifty lacs of mpecH from the treasury at Delhi. Put 
that treasure was to find a different destination, 
invasion ofKudir It was m the midst of these distractions, which 
1M8 * exhausted the strength of the emprrq, that Nadir 
Shah made his appearanee on the banks of the Indus, and 
India was visited with another of those desolating irruptions 
to which it had been repeatedly subject during seven hundred 
years. 

The Persian dynasty of the Bofis, which had 
lasted for two centuries, the usual term of Asiatic 
monarchies, was subverted in 1722 by the Ghiljies, 
the most powerful of the Afghan tribes. Shah Hussein, 
the last of'that royal line, was blockaded by them in his capi¬ 
ta^ Ispahan, which had then attained the summit of pros- 
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penty, and contained a population of 600,000. After the 
besieged had endured the greatest extremities of misery and 
want, the king with his court went out attired in deep mourn¬ 
ing and gave himself up to Mahmood, the victorious chief, and 
placed the diadem on his brows. Mahmood, after a reign of 
two years, rendered execrable by Ins cruelties, left all his con¬ 
quests to his son Asruf. Nadir Shah, the greatest warrior 
Persia has produced since the days of Darius, was the son of 
a shepherd of Khoiasan. His enterprising spirit led him to 
collect a band of freebooters; their number increased with, 
their success, and he soon found himself at the head of a 
formidable force, with which he freed Xliorasan from the 
Abdalee Afghans who had overrun it The Ghiljie fang of 
Persia was the next to feel his power, and was* obliged to re 
sign all Ins father's conquests in Perna. Nadir, after his first 
success, raised Thamasp, the son of the dethroned Sofi monarch 
to the throne; but when he had expelled the TnrkB and the 
Russians from the provinces they had occupied, and restored 
independence and dignity to his native land, he ascended the 
throne himself, on the assumed importunity of a hundred 
thousand of his subjects,—nobles, soldiers, and peasants,—as¬ 
sembled together ou a vast plain to offer him the crown. 


, , To find employment for his troops, and to 

][e lnvfclea Af- _ _ r y ; . / _ _ 

ghnutin md gratify the resentment of his coimtrymA, he 
India ’ 1717-38 earned las arms into the country of the Ghiljies, 


by whom they had been oppressed; but Caudahar was be¬ 
sieged for a twelvemonth before it surrendered. While en¬ 


gaged in the siege, Nadir sent a messenger to D elhi to 
demand the surrender of aoane of his fugitive subjects. The 


court was at the time distracted by the claims of Baj’ee Bao, 
and the demand was neglected. A second messenger was 
assassinated at Jellalabad. The government of India hod, 
from time immemorial, been in the habit of paying an annual 
subsidy to the highlanders who occupy the passes between 
Cabal and Peshawar, and who were in a position to arrest the 
progress of any invader. In the confusion of the times the 
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payment of this black mail had been discontinued, and the 
highlanders now opened the gates of India to Nadir Shah, 
who Grossed the Indus, on a bridge of boats, with 65,000 
handy veterans, and overran tho Punjab before the court of 
Delhi was a^are of his approach. ^ 

Mwf rfl of The emperor marched to Cumal to repel the in- 

Mu, 17X0 vasion, but experienced a fatal defeat, and, being 
without the means of resistance, proceeded immediately to 
the Persian camp, and threw himself on the mercy of the con¬ 
queror. The object of Nadir was wealth, not conquest, and 
it has been affirmed that he was prepared to retire on receiving 
a contribution of two crores of rupees; hut Sadut Ali, the 
Boobadarof Oude, who had been refused some favour by the em¬ 
peror, sought ‘revenge by representing to Nadir that this was 
a very inadequate ransom for an opulent empire, adding, that 
he was able to furnish such a sum from his own province alone. 
On this Nadir determined to levy the exactions under his own 
eye. He entered Delhi in March, 1739, in company with the 
emperor, and took up his residence in the palace, dn the 
succeeding day a report of his death was spread abroad, and 
the citizens rose on the Persians, of whom a thousand perished 
in the tumult, which continued throughout the night. Tho 
next morning Nadir ^nounted his horse and went forth to 
restore order, but the first sight which met his eye was the 
mangled corpses of his Boldicra; at the same time he himself 
was assailed with missiles from the windows, and a favourite 
officer was struck dead by his side. Unable any longer to 
restrain his fury, he issued orders for a general massacre of the 
inhabitants. For several hours the metropolis of India pre¬ 
sented a scene of violence, lust, and bloodshed, and 8,000 are 
said to have fallen under the swords of the infuriated soldiery; 
yet so complete was Nadir's discipline, that every Bword was 
sheathed the moment he issued the order. 

Finntar of Nadir Shah now entered deliberately on the 
mu, 17 *. work of spoliation. He despoiled the emperor and 
his nobles of aU their treasures and jewels, caused every house 
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to be searched and sacked, and spared no cruelty to extort 
confessions of wealth. Of the infamous Sadat Ali he de¬ 
manded the whole of the sain which he had said his soubah was 
able to furnish, and the traitor terminated his existence *by 
swallowing poison. The governors of the other provinces 
were likewise laid under heavy contributions. Having thus 
subjected Delhi to fifty-eight days of ruthless pillage, and ex¬ 
hausted, as he supposed, the wealth of the country, he pre¬ 
pared to take his departure with plunder estimated at thirty- 
two crores of rupees. Before his departure he reseated 
Mahomed Shah on the throne, but annexed all the countries 
west of the Indus to the crown of Persia. He likewise sent 
a circular to all the prinees of India to acquaint them that he 
was moving to the conquest of other regions, and had replaced 
his dear brother Mahomed Shah on the throne of his extensive 
empire, and that if any report of their rebellion reached his 
ears, he would return and blot their names out of the book of 
creation. 

. JB The Mogul empire, which had been inastate of 

Oi Tnolm 

•iter Nadir * rapid decay for more than thirty years, since the 
irrapuou in i7M death of Aurungzcbe, received its death-blow 

from the irruption of Nadir Shah and the sack of the capital* 
Its prestige was irrecoverably lost, and the various provinces 
ceased to yield any but a nominal obedience to the throne of 
Delhi. AU its possessions beyond the Indus were alienated 
to the crown of Persia. In the extreme south the Mogul 
authority was extinct in the principalities of Tanjore, Madura, 
and Mysore. The nabob of the Carnatic recognised no 
superior. The government of the Deccan was shared between 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas, and the Mahrattas had recently 
extended their ravages to the gates of Delhi. In tho pro¬ 
vinces of Guzerat and Malwa tho authority of the emperor 
was trembling m the balance. The rajas of Rajpootana had 
ceased to be the vassals of the throne. The soobadam of 
Oude and Bengal acknowlegcd the emperor as the source of 
authority, but yielded him no obedience. Even in the imme- 
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diate vicinity of tho metropolis new chiefs wore, as the Maho- 
medan historian remarks, “ beating 1 the dram of independence?* 
Towards the close of Aanmgzebe’s reign a tribe of soodere 
called Jauts emigrated from the banks ctf 'the Indus to the 
districts lying between Agra and Jeypore, and founded t&eir 
capital, Bburtporc, out of the plunder of the empcroris camp 
equipage; and their leader, Chooramun, did not scruple to set 
the imperial authority at defiance. To the north of Delhi, a 
tribe of Rohilla Afghans, recently embodied under a circum¬ 
cised Hindoo, were rapidly rising into importance. The house 
of Baber had accomplished the cycle of its existence, and the 
sceptre of India was about to pass into other hands. Ilaying 
thus reached the verge of a new era, we turn to the origin 
and progress the stmngere to whose lot that sceptre was 
to fall, though at fins period they were engaged m the peace¬ 
ful pursuits of commerce, and dreaming of nothing so little 
as the establishment of an empire m India. The mam stream 
of this narrative will now follow the fortunes of the British 
power, to which the history of the various kingdoms which 
rose upon the decay of the Moguls will be subsidiary But, it 
may be useful to bear m mind, that, with the exception of the 
Bajpoot chiefs and the puppet emperor at Delhi, not one of 
the kingdoms which were subsequently absorbed in the British 
empire had been in existence even a quarter of a century 
when tie English fiflrt took up arms m Hindustan. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

BISE AND FB0GBE8S OF THE ENGLISH, 1600—1756. 

TbaBolshin * ra ^ e the Portuguese had esta- 

indiiMKc, blished in the East during the sixteenth century 
1800 ' served to quicken the spirit of enterprise which 

Queen Elisabeth laboured to foster in England, and her sub¬ 
jects wove impatient to share in its profits. The splendid and 
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successful voyages <Jf Drake, Cavendish, and other English 
Navigators to the eastern hemisphere tended to augment the 
national ardour. In ^$ 8 , Fitch and three other adventurers 
started on a commercial expedition to India, byway of Aleppo 
and Bagdad. They carried letters of introduction from the 
queen to idle emperor Akbar, sohcitmg his hind offices to her 
subjects who were proceeding from a far country to trade in 
his dominions, and offering the same kindness in return to 
any of his subjects who might visit England. Fitch travelled 
through the length and breadth of Hmdostan, and was struck 
with the splendour of the court, the grandeur of the nobiKty, 
and the magnitude and opulence of the citierf. The informa¬ 
tion winch lie collected regarding the commodities of the 
country, and the industry and wealth of the people, opened up 
visions of a lucrative commerce to his fellow-countrymen. A 
petition was accordingly presented tS the Queen for permis¬ 
sion to send three vessels to Indio, but the political caution 
of her ministers rendered it fruitless. 


An association was at length formed in London, 
1,1 *599, consisting of 'merchants, ironmongers, 
clothiers, and other men of substance, w^io sub¬ 
scribed the sum of 30,133?. for the purpose of opening a trade 
with the East. In the following year they obtained a charter 
of incorporation from Queen Elizabeth, which granted them 
the exclusive privilege of this traffic fgr fifteen ydkrs, if it 
proved advantageous to tho nation 5 if otherwise, it was Eabto 
to be annulled on two years’ notice. Such was the ongm of tho 
East India Company, which confined itself to commerce for a 
hundred and fifty years, and then took up arms m defence 
of its factories, and 111 less than a century established British 
sovereignty from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and from 
Fcshawur to the borders of Siam. 

The first adventure of the Company was placed under tho 
command of Captain Lancaster, and consisted of five vessels 
freighted with iron, tin, lead, cloth, Cutlery, glass, quicksilver, 
and Muscovy hides, of the value of 68,000 rupees, and 287,420 



rupees in bullion. It sailed from Torbay on the 2nd of May, 
1601, with letters of introduction from the Queen to the 
princes to whose kingdoms it might resort. The new Com¬ 
pany had no distinct knowledge of any part of India, and the 
fleet sailed to Acheen, in the island of Sumatra, where a cargo 
of pepper was obtained, and a treaty concluded with the Malay 
chiefs. In theStrnits of Malacca, Captain Lancaster captured 
a Portuguese vessel of 900 tons, richly laden with calicoes 
and spices, and then steered for Bantam, the most flourishing 
port in the island of Java, where he erected a factory and 
left agents. The expedition returned to England in September, 
1608, with a satisfactoiy profit to the adventurers. During 
the following ten years eight voyages were undertaken, 
which gave ajretum of from one to two hundred per cent. In 
1608 the factors at Bantam represented that the calicoes of 
India were m great recjhest m the islands of the Archipelago, 
and a fleet was therefore despatched, for the first time, to the 
coast of India; but the object was defeated by the jealousy 
of the Portuguese. 

the Portuguese The Portuguese at this period enjoyed a com- 

• merrial supremacy in the eastern hemisphere, and 
were anxious to prevent the intrusion of rivals. They held 
little territory on the continent of India, hut they completely 
monopolised its foreign trade. By the possession of Aden 
and Ormuz they entirely commanded the Bed Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. They occupied the coasts of Ceylon, and had no 
rival on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts. * They were 
paramount on the Malay seaboard, and held possession of 
the Moluccas, or spice islands. They had erected a factory at 
Macao, and enjoyed the exclusive trade of China. Their 
well-fortified settlement at Hooghly, second only to that of 
Goa, rendered them a most formidable power in Bengal. It 
was with this great mercantile monopoly that the English 
had now to enter into competition. In 1611 the East India 
Company sent two vessels to Surat, and the Portuguese 
prepared to resist their advance with four ships, the largest 
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of which carried thirty-eight guns. In the several encounters 
which took place between them, the Portuguese were dis¬ 
comfited and disgraced in the eyes of the natives. The Mogul 
governor of Surat and his officers spent on evening on boafd 
the vessel of the commander, and was the first native chief 
who ever partook of the hospitality of the English. As the 
Portuguese power was an object; of dread along the Coast, the 
reputation of the East India Company was relatively exalted, 
and they obtained authority to establish factories at Surat, 
Abmedabad, and other towns. These privileges were con¬ 
firmed by an imperial firman granted by Jehangeer on the 
llih of January, 1613, and Surat became the chief seat of 
English commerce on the western coast of India. 

Embauy of ar To improve the footing which had been obtained 
t Hoe, 1615 . m India, the Company prevailed on Kmg James 

to send an embassy to the great Mogul. Sir Thomas Roe was 
appointed envoy, and proved to be admirably adapted for so 
delicate and difficult a mission. He sailed from England in 
January, 1615, and landed at Surat with great pomp, attended 
by a brilliant suite and eighteen men-at-arms, and proceeded 
to the imperial Court, where he was received with greater 
distinction than had been accorded to any Persian or Turkish 
ambassador. Having stated the chief object of his embassy, 
lie was assured that the grievances of which he complained 
should be redressed. But he found himself thwarted by the 
influence of the Portuguese, as well as by the vizier and 
Shah Jehan’who subsequently succeeded to the empire. His 
talent and address enabled him to overcome these obstacles, 
and he obtained Borne valuable privileges for the Company, on 
whom, after his return, lio bestowed the salutary advice 
which they did not forget for more than sixty years, u to 
seek their profit at sea and in quiet trade, and not to meet 
garrisons and land wars m India.” 

It docs not he within the scope of this work to dwell on 
the long-continued struggle of the East India Company with 
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Hie Batch, for a share in tlic epice trade of the eastern islands, 
or on the massacre at Amboyna, which continued for thirty 
years to rankle in the minds of Englishmen, till Cromwell 
eom^led the Dutch to make satisfaction for it. In like 
manner we pass over the contests with the Portuguese for 
the possession of Ormuz and the trade with Persia, which, 
yrhen obtained, was not found worth retaining. Wc move 
on to the establishment of tlie Company in Bengal. In 
1620 two of their factors visited Patna, but met with little 
The EogUah in encouragement. In 1G34 a finnan appears to have 
Dongai, lfi2Dsfl ' been obtained from the* emperor, Shah Jchau, for 
the establishment of a factory m Bengal f but the icsistance 
of Rodrigues at Jlooghly was yet fresh, and the residence 
of their agents was restricted to the port of Pipley, near Bala- 
sore. Two years aftci, the dauglitei of the emperor, who was 
then encamped in the Deccan, having fallen ill, the \izici dis- 
patch^d an express to the English factory at Surat to request 
the services of a bin goon. Mr. Bough ton, attached to one 
of the ships, was accordingly sent to the imjxnal camp, and 
having succeeded m restoring the princess to health, was 
desired to name his own leward. la a spmt of the noblest 
patriotism, he stated that the only remuneration he would 
accept was ail ordei granting his countrymen tlic privilege of 
trading in Bengal free of duty, and planting factories m the 
inferior of the country. The request was at once granted, 
and he proceeded across the Deccan to Bengal at Ihc charge 
of tho emperor. Soon after his arrival at Pipl.*y, the first 
English vessel which had ever visited Bengal entered the 
port, and he was enabled to negotiate the sale and purchase 
of the investment without being subjqpt to extortion. Two 
years after, the emperor's second son, prince Sonjah, who had 
beeif appointed viceroy of Bengal, established liis court at 
lSajmahal. Mr. Bouglitnu proceeded to puy his respects to the 
prince, and was requested to pi own be foi one of tlic ladies 
of the seraglio. Be was again successful, and enjoyed a 
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second opportunity of promoting the interests of his eenntxy. 
At his request the prince granted letters patont to the English 
to establish factories at Balosore and Hooghly. 

Tho fbnst factory of the Company on the Coq>- 
of Madras, leas muulcl coast was opened at Masulipatam, from 
whence it w» removed, in 1G25, to Armcgan. Tho trade waq 
npt however found to bo remunerative, and Mr, Day, the 
superintendent, accepted the invitation of the raja of Chun- 
dcrgirec, the last representative of the great Hindoo dynasty 
of Becjuynugur, to remove the establishment to his territories. 
In a small village on the coast a plot of ground was marked 
out, on which, m 1G39, he orccted the factory which after¬ 
wards expanded into the great city of Madras. To give 
confidence to the native merchants, it was surrounded by a 
fortification, with twelve guns, and in honour of The champion 
of England was called Fort St. Geoigc. 

Foi fifteen years aftci this penod there is no event in the 
transactions of the Company worthy of attention. The un¬ 
settled state of England during tho civil wars was not 
favourable to the interests of commerce, and the trade of the 
Company languished. The investments were small, and the 
profits smaller; but as soon as domestic tranquillity was 
restored under the Protector, an attempt was made by a body 
of meu, calling themselves the “ Merchant Adventurers,” to 
break up the exclusive privileges of tho East India Company. 
The arguments they employed for free trade appear at the 
present day jx> be unanswerable, but their validity was not 
likely to be admitted by thoso who had devised the Navi¬ 
gation Act. Cromwell referred the question to the Council of 
State, who recommended him to confirm the privileges of the 
Company, and a new darter was accordingly granted to that 
body. ThercTcan be little doubt that, in the circumstances ortlic 
tunes, the decision of Cromwell was sound, and that the power 
of a corporation was essential to the maintenance of a trade 
exposed to the caprice and the hostility of the native powers 
of the East The Merchant Adventurers were therefore moor- 
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porated with the old Gompany, and the two bodies united 
in soliciting a confirmation of their privileges from Charles 
the Second at the Restoration. A charter was granted on the 
Snd of April, 1661, which, in addition to the usual commercial 
privileges, conferred the right to make peace and to wage war 
with any people in India not Christians, to seize and deport 
to England all unlicensed 'Englishmen, and to administer 
justice. The Company, which existed only for trade, was thus 
invested with the moBt essential attributes of government. 

^ In the succeeding year Charles II. married the 
Bombay, 1682 . daughter of the king of Portugal, and received 
the island and dependencies of Bombay as part of her dower. 
A grand expedition was dispatched to India by the Crown, 
under the Earl of Marlborough, to receive possession of the 
settlements; ‘but after having held it for six years, the minis¬ 
ters of the Crown found that it cost more than it yielded, 
and ceded it to the Company, under whose fostering care the 
population has increased from 10,000 to 500,000, and the trade 
has risen from a few lacs of rupees to thirty croros. 

nut tem in The year, in which the Company acquired the 
England, 1668 . island of Bombay, ib also memorable as that m 
which the first order for the purchase of tea was sent out by 
them to the East. Tea had been used at the penod of the 
civil war as a “regalia in high treatments and entertam- 
inentB, and presents to princes and grandees,” and was sold 
as high as 100 shillings the pound weight, or 100 rupees the 
seer. But in 1657, Thomas Garraway, the founder of Gam- 
way’s coffee-house, which still exists in London, was the first 
to sell it “ m drink made according to the directions of the 
most knowing merchants and travellers into the eastern 
countries, and many noblemen, merchants, and physicians 
resorted to his house in Cluuigc Alley to drink the drink 
thereof,” He sold it at a rate varying from 16s. to 50s. the 
pound. But it was not till ten years after that the Company 
issued an order for “ 100 lbs. weight of the best toy they 
could gett to be sent home by their ships.” The consumption 
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in England has increased from one hundred pounds weight to 
more than eighty millions of pounds. 

ETeata in Ben- Turning now to the progress of events in Bengal. 
8*41640—1680 With the exception of two bnef intervals, the 
administration of the province was, during thirty-two years, 
in tlic hands of two princes of the imperial family, Soojah 
Khan and Shaista Khan, under whose mild and beneficent 
rule it enjoyed repose and increased m prosperity. Shaista 
Khan is charged by the factors of the Company with insatiable 
rapacity; but they winced under every demand, however 
petty, and they did not deny that he fostered theii commerce 
and obtained many favours for them from Delhi. In 
1664, the French, under tho auspices of the great minister 
Colbert, established an East India Company, in the hope of 
particijiatiiig m the trade which had enrolled England 
and Holland. Soon aftei, a largo French fleet sailed up 
the Hooghly and formed a settlement at Chandcrnagore. 
Three years after, the Dutch, whose trade had been confined 
to Balasore, were permitted to establish a factory at Hooghly, 
but eventually fixed on Chmsurah, two miles distant, as the 
scat of their traffic, and erected a fortification capable of 
resisting the native powers, which they named Fort Augustus. 
About the same period the Danes entered the nver, and 
embarked m tlic trade of the country. Bengal, thus blessed 
with tranquillity, and enriched by foreign commerce, became 
the most flourishing province in the empire. The general 
trade of tli(f Company, which had been drooping for many 
years, received a new impulse from the rapid increase of pros¬ 
perity in England after the Restoration, and their exports rose 
from 10 lacs in 1GGG, to 100 lacs of rupees m 1682. The 
ambitious fortunes to which this trade gave birth in England 
created a brood of interlopers, and gave rise to disputes which at 
one time threatened to embroil the two Houses of Parliament. 
Dutnrimnm of Slumta Khan had been relieved from tho govem- 
tto tntfa, 1682 . merit of Bengal at his own request, and the Com¬ 
pany’s agents iu Calcutta took advantage of his return to the 
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court to solicit a perpetual Arman, to exonerate them from 
the necessity of taking out a fresh firman on the arrival of 
every new governor, for which they were required to pay moat 
heavily. It was granted through his intercession, and received 
in Calcutta with a salute of 300 guns. The trade of Bengal 
had moreover acquired such importance that the Court of 
Directors who managed tho affairs of the Company raised it 
to the dignity of a separate and independent Presidency, and 
Mr Hedges, the first governor, entered Hooglily with a body¬ 
guard of a corporal and twenty European soldiers But these 
prospects were soon to be daikcncd by the wild ambition of 
the Court of Directors and the folly of then officers. Mr. Pea¬ 
cock, the chief of the factory at Patna, had remained neutral 
during a local tutettte, and was charged by the Mogul governor 
with complicity, mid placed in confinement, from which he was 
not released without much difficulty. The Company’s lucra¬ 
tive trade m saltpetre was stopped at the same tune. A 
nval East India Company had boon formed in London under 
high auspices, and gieat efforts were made to obtam a char¬ 
ter for it; but the old O mipony waB still patronized by the 
Court, and was endowed with the additional powers of 
admiralty jurisdiction, which authorized them to scizo and con¬ 
fiscate the property of their rivals abroad. They now soli¬ 
cited the permission of the viceroy to erect a fort at the 
mouth of the Hooghly, or on its banks, that they might more 
effectually intercept tho vessels of interlopers. The repre¬ 
sentative of the Mogul had a horror of European fortifications, 
and, if he took any interest in the question of nval companies* 
must naturally have desired that the number of investments 
paying him duty and open to exactions, should be increased. 
The request was therefore refused, and not without reason, 
for such a fortification would have given the Company the 
absolute control of the port and of the commerce of the pro¬ 
vince. Bat the viceroy went further, and imposed a duty of 
per cent, on their goods, notwithstanding the exemption 
acquired by the imperial firman. 
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war with the Such demands had been often made before, and 

Hogoia,as often eluded by a liberal donative; but the 
East India Company had become inflated with an idea of their 
own power and importance, and determined to extort rodress 
by going 1 to war with the Mogul empire. They applied to 
James II. for permission to retaliate the injuries of which they 
complained, and fitted out the largest armament which had 
ever been dispatched from England to tlio East. Admiral 
Nicholson was scut out with twelve ships of war, canying200 
pieces of cannon and a body of 600 men, to be reinforced by 
400 from Madras. Hie mstructious were to seize and fortify 
Chittagong, for which purpose 200 additional guns were 
placed on board, to demand the cession of the surrounding 
territory, to conciliate the zemindars, to establish a mint, 
and to enter into a ticaty with the raja of Arracon—in 
short, to found a kingdom. But these ambitious projects 
were destined to a severe disappointment. The fleot was 
dispersed during the voyage, and several of the vessels, 
instead of steering for Chittagong, entered the Hooghly, and 
being joined by the Madras troops, anchored off the Company’s 
Factory. The arrival of so formidable an expedition alarmed 
the vicoroy, and he offered to compromise his differences with 
the English, but an unforeseen event brought the negotia¬ 
tion to an abrupt dose. Throe English soldiers, Btrolling 
through the market-place of Hooghly, quarrelled with some 
of the government policemen, and were severely beaten 
Both parties were reinforced, and a regular engagement 
ensued, in which the natives were completely discomfited 
At the same time the admiral opened fire on the town and 
burnt down 500 houses, as well as property belonging to the 
Company to the extent of thirty lacs of rupees. 

The English ^ho Mbgul commandant hastened to solicit a 
retire toingoiM, suspension of anna, and assisted in conveying the 
1886 remainder of the saltpetre cm board the ships 

Job Ohamock, the English chief} considering Hooghly no 
longer safe, retired on the 20th December, 1086, to the little 

p 2 
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hamlet of Chuttanutty, about twenty-six miles £own the river, 
on the site of which subsequently arose the magnificent capi¬ 
tal of British India. There the viceroy renewed and spun out 
the negotiations till his troops could be assembled, when he 
marked down to attack the English encampment, and Juh 
Chamook retired with his soldiers and establishments to the 
mland of Ingelcc, at the mouth of the nver. It was a low 
and deadly swamp, covered with long grass, and destitute of 
any fresh water. It appears incredible that a man of Char- 
nock's experience, who had been thirty years in India, and 
who must have known the nature of that jungle, should have 
•selected the most unhealthy spot in Bengal for an entrenched 
camp. The Mogul general allowed linn to remain there 
without molestation, well knowing that disease would spare 
his soldiers the use of their swords. In three months one half 
of the troops were dead, and the other half fit only foi hospital. 
‘Bengal aban- At this juncture, when the prospects of the 
ooneo, less. English were reduced to the lowest ebb, the viceroy 

made unexpected overtures to Chamock. It appears that 
simultaneously with the dispatch of Admiral Nicholson’s 
expedition from England, the Court of Directors instructed Sir 
John Child to withdraw their establishments from Surat and 
the neighbouring ports, and to commence hostilities on the 
western coast. An English fleet was therefore employed in 
blockading the Mogul harbours, and the pilgrim ships were 
captured. The bigotted Aurungzcbc hastened to seek a re¬ 
conciliation with those who commanded tlic highway to Mecca, 
and orders were issued to the governors of provinces to make 
terms with them. Chamock returned to Chuttanutty, and 
the pacification was on the point of being completed when the 
appearance of Captain Heath rekindled the flame. The Court 
of Directors, on hearing of the failure of Admiral Nicholson’s 
expedition, instead of folding up their ambitious project, 
determined to prosecute it with increased vigour, and sent out 
reinforcements under Captain Heath. Immediately on his 
amval he disallowed the treaty then pending, and having em- 
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barked on board the ships under his command, lying off 
Chuttanutty, the whole of the company’s officers, civil and 
military, proceeded to Balasore, which he bombarded and 
burnt. He then sailed to Chittagong; but finding the forti¬ 
fications stronger than he had anticipated, crossed the baj r , 
and landed the whole of the company’s establishments at 
Madras; and not a vestige was left of the commercial fabric 
which had been reared in Bengal by fifty years of painful 
exertion. 


Hfleonduutan This fresh insult exasperated the haughty spirit 
with the of the emperor, and he issued orders for the 
" npOTW| iefl0, extirpation of the English, and the confiscation 
of their property. His orders were literally obeyed, and the 
English possessions were reduced to the fortified towns of 
Madras and Bombay. Sir John Child sent two gentlemen 
from Bombay to the emperor’s encampment at Beejapore to 
propose terms of accommodation. Aurungzebe never allowed 
his passions to interfere with his interests. He was aware 
that bis dominions benefited greatly by the commerce of the 
English, the value of which exceeded a crore of rupees a year; 
that their ships of war could sweep his coasts and extinguish his 
navy; and, above all, thatitwas in their power to prevent the re¬ 
sort of pilgrims to the tomb of the Prophet. He was there¬ 
fore induced to accept the proposition of the commissioners, 
and directed the viceroy of Bengal to invite Mr. Chamock 
back to the province. 

ShaiBta Shan, who had now governed Bengal for twenty 
years, solicited permission to retire, and quitted Daooa in 1681). 
On his departure ho closed one of the gates of the city, end 


placed an inscription over it to oommemorate the fact that 
the pnoo of nee had been reduced during his administration 
to 820 seers the rupee, and he interdicted any future governor 
from opening it till nee was again sold at the same rate. It 
consequently continued dosed for thirty-six years. 
taMiihneataf Sbaista Khan was succeeded by Ibrahim Khan v 
Otiauta,468Q. the son of All Merdan, whoso name is perpetuated 
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by big canals. The new viceroy, who was partial to the 
English, lost no time in inviting Charaock to re-establish the 
Company’s factories in Bengal. Charnock, however, resented 
ttfe humiliating as well as vague terms m which Aumngzebe 
had conceded the restoration of the settlements of the English, 
in consequence,—so ran the proclamation,—of their having 
“ made a most humble and submissive petition that the crimes 
they had committed should be forgiven." He replied that he 
could not accept the proposal unless the emperor granted a 
specific firman for Bengal, setting forth the precise terms on 
which they were to carry on their trade m future. The 
viceroy sent him a second communication, stating that several 
months must elapse before thefirman could be received from 
tbe imperial pourt, and importuned him to return without 
delay, offering a compensation of 80,000 rupees for the goods 
which had been plundered. Charnock could not resist this 
friendly appeal, and embarked for Bengal with the commercial 
establishments of the Company, and on the 24th of August, 
1690, hoisted the standard of England on the banks of the 
Hooghly, and laid the foundation of the city of Calcutta. 
But he did not survive this memorable event more than two 
years. His name is perpetuated at Barrackpore, which the 
natives still continue to designate Achanuk, and a simple monu¬ 
ment m the churchyard of St. John’s, m Calcutta, marks the 
grave of the man who founded the “ city of palaces." It was 
not, however, till eight years after that the agent of the Com¬ 
pany was enabled to obtain permission, by a present of 16,000 
rupees to the viceroy, to purchase the three villages of Calcutta, 
Chuttanutty, and Govmdpore, on which the city stands; 
though the Court of Directors did not fail to remark that 
“they considered the prioe very high." 

AinMttaaoftbfl The sudden spasm of ambition which seized the 
Court^MDfibed. Court 0 f Directors, in 1685, and induced them to 
fit out this grand armament to establish a political power 
in India, did not, however, last more than five years. The 
dying indication^ it appeals in their despatch of 1689 i “ The 
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increase of our revenue is tho subject of our care as much as 
our trade; *tis that must maintain our force when twenty 
accidents may interrupt our trade; ’tas that must make us 
a nation m India; without tha£ we are but as a gifeat 
number of mterlopers y united by his Majesty's charter, 
fit only to trade where nobody of power thinks it their 
interest to oppose us; and upon this account it is that the 
wise Dutch, in all their general advices that we have seen, 
write ten paragraphs concerning their government, their 
civil and military policy, warfare, and the increase of their 
revenue, for one paragraph they wnte concerning their trade.” 
But adversity was not lost upon tho Court of Directors; from 
this time forward, and for more than fifty years, their views 
were confined so exclusively t^the pursuits of pommerce ttyat 
m the year 1764, only three years before the battle of Blassy, 
which laid the foundation of their magnificent empire, they con¬ 
tinued to inculcate on their servants, the necessity of “avoid¬ 
ing an expensive manner of living, and of considering them¬ 
selves the representatives of a body of merchants, for which a 
decent frugality would he much more m character." 

Fortification! of After the establishment of the factory at Cal- 
caicattB, lose. cu tta, the Court of Directors were anxious to place 

it in a state of defence. They felt that their existence in 
India during the recent convulsion had been owmg solely 
to the fortresses of Madras and Bombay, which were impreg¬ 
nable to tho assaults of any native force. Those forts had 
been erectdB before the Mogul authority was extended over 
the territory m winch they were situated; but any increase 
of such defences was prohibited by the policy of the empire. 
Ibrahim Khan, the viceroy of Bengal, resisted all the impor¬ 
tunities of the Company’s chief to fortify Calcutta, though it 
was backed by an offer of 40,000 rupees. But five years 
after that settlement had been established an unexpected 
event led to the gratification of this wish. Sobha Sing, a 
landed proprietor of Bnrdwan, rmtatod by the proceedings of 
his superior, created a rebellion, and invited Kuhnn Khan , the 
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leader of the remnant of the Orissa Afghans, who hod not been 
heard of for seventy years, to join his standard. Their united 
force defeated the raja Kxishnu Bam, plundered the town of 
Hboghly, and took possession of the district. Tho English 
at Calcutta, the French at Chandcm&gore, and the Dutch 
at Chinsurali, with a ferocious enemy at their gate, asked 
permission to pot their settlements in a state of defence* 
The pacific and irresolute viceroy, who was unequal to tho 
crisis of a rebellion, desired them in general terms to provide 
for their own security. Immediately every hand was em¬ 
ployed day and night in erecting fortifications. The fort, 
built with lime brought up from Madras, was so substantial, 
that the demolition of it a hundred and twenty years after 
was supposed to have cost giorc labour than its erection. 
In compliment to the reigning monarch, it was named Fort 
William. Meanwhile the rebellion made head, and the Afghans 
became masters of the whole countiy on the right bank of 
tho nver, from Orissa to Rajmahol; but they were at length 
completely defeated and dispersed by Zuberdust Khan, the 
valiant eon of the feeble viceroy. But both father and son 
were soon after superseded by the emperor, who dreaded the 
success of his generals only less than that of his enemies, and 
sent his grandson, Azivn, to take charge of the province. The 
charactei of this pnnee encouraged the rebels to reassemble 
their forces; the royal encampment was furiously assaulted, 
and the viceroy himself was saved from an ignominious defeat 
only by the death of Buhim Khan. He fell m siftglo combat 
with one of his officers, who announced himself to be the prince, 
and thus saved his master’s life. On the death of thoir leader, 
the Afghans made their submission to the government, the 
revolt died out, and the Orissa Afghans disappear from the 
page of history. 

uni Compuiy, Scarcely had the Company surmounted their 
ira*- difficulties m India, than they were threatened 

with a new and more appalling danger in England. The 
dazzling profits of the Indian trade had drawn forth a multi* 
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tude of competitors 5 but the Company were enabled to obtain 
a confirmation of their exclusive privileges from the Crown in 
1693. A few months after this event the House of Commons 
passed a resolution to the effect “that it is the right of ^11 
Englishmen to trade to the East Indies v or any part of the 
world, unless prohibited by Act of Parliament.” This gave 
fresh animation to the interlopers, and many of them turned 
pirates, attacking the Mogul ships and plundering the Mecca 
pilgrims. In revenge for these mjunes, the Mogul governor 
of Surat ariestcd fifty-three of the Company’s servants, and 
put them m irons, and they were not liberated without the 
payment of heavy contributions. In 1698 the interlopers, 
and others who were eager to participate m the trade of the 
East, presented a petition to .Parliament for ^ charter, and 
accompanied it with the tempting offer of accommodating the 
treasury with a loan of two millions sterling, at eight per 
cent. Their exertions wcic successful, and the old Com- 
l>any, who had established British interests in India by a 
century of labour and expense, being unable to offer more 
than 700,000/., were ordered to wmd-np their affairs and 
expire m three yearn But the rivalry of the two bodies was 
found, even in the first year, to indict the most serious injury 
on the national interests in India. At Surat the gentlemen 
on the staff of the old Company were seized by the agents of 
the new body, and conveyed through the streets like male¬ 
factors, with their hands bound behind them, and delivered as 
prisoners into the custody of the Mogul governor. In every 
market the competition of the two bodies created a scarcity, 
and enhanced the price of goods. The officers of the native 
government, courted by two parties, received bribes from 
each, and oppressed both. “Two East India Companies,” 
exclaimed the old Court of Directors, 11 can no more subsist 
without destroying each other than two kings regnant at the 
same time m tho same kingdom; that now a civil battle was 
to be fought between them, and two or three years must end 
this war, as the old or the new must give way." 
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Bmbaiy offiir On the establishment of the new Company, 
w Norru, 1700 . g ir William Norna waa sent at their expense as 
ambassador from the court of England to the court of the 
Mogul, to obtain firmans for the establishment of factories. 
His difficulties began before ho entered the port. The Mogul 
governor of Surat exacted 15,000 gold mohnrs for granting 
him permission to make a public entry into the city. The 
vizier at Boorhanpore refused him an audience unless he came 
without drums and trumpets; and he therefore turned off to 
the imperial encampment at Panalla, which he readied in 
April, 1701. Three weeks after, he proceeded to the durbar 
with a splendid cotiige, and preceded by magnificent pre¬ 
sents. The aged emperor, then m Iuh 88tli year, but in the 
fullest cnjoyqicnt of his faculties, received him with great 
courtesy, and ordered the grants which lie solicited to lie pre¬ 
pared. But the Armenian agents of the old Coinjinny were 
present to thwart Sir William Both parties were offering 
bribes and lavishing money, and decrying each other as 
impostors. With these conflicting claims before him, the 
emperor ordered a reference* to be made* to one Syud Sedoolk, 
a u holy pnest of Surat,” who was to determine by examina¬ 
tion which was u the real English Company ” The holy priest 
put his award up to sale, and knocked it down for 10,000 
rupees; but the governor of Surat refused to report it with¬ 
out a donative of more than two lacs and a half of rupees 
Before the terms could be settled, it was reported at the 
The English Court that three Mogul ships comuijffrom Mocha 
Prato, lm been captured by English pirates. These 

pirates, of whom Captain Kidd was now the chief, had long 
been the terror of India. Their vessels were fitted out at 
Hew York and m the West Indies, and they possessed several 
fortified stations on the island of Madagascar. With a fleet of 
ten ships, some carrying fifty guns, and divided into squadrons, 
they kept possession of the Indian seas. Two of the Company’s 
vessels, which were sent against them, were seized by the 
crews, after the massacre of the officers, and added to the pirate 
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fleet. A squadron of four ships of war was sent against them 
under Commodore Warren, but one of his vessels was wrecked, 
and so lax was the naval discipline of the period, that the 
other three, instead of going in pursuit of the pirates, returned 
to England laden with cargoes of private merchandize. The 
emperor, on hearing of these renewed piracies, ordered the 
ambassador to furnish security for tho restoration of the cap* 
tured vessels, and to enter into an engagement to prevent all 
piracies m future. With this umoasonablc request he of 
course, refused to comply, on which he was informed that he 
knew Iiib way back to England. He left the camp after seven 
months of fruitless negotiation, with a letter and a sword from 
Aurungzcbc to the King of England , and thus ended a mission 
winch had cost the new Company nearly seven toes of rupees. 
The embassy itself was a mistake. One of Cromwell’s ambas¬ 
sadors—a sixty-foui gun ship, which spoke all languages, and 
never took a refusal—would have been far more efficacious 
with this unprincipled court. Sn John Gayer and the other 
servants of the new Company at Surat would not then have 
been consigned to a jail as a retaliation for piracies they had 
no means of preventing. 

Union of the The King, the Pailiamcnt, and the nation be- 
ComparucH, 1702. came at length sensible of the fatal results of the 
rivalry they had created, and the two Companies were amal¬ 
gamated by universal consent, under llic title of the “ United 
Oompuny of Merchants trading to the East,” the indenture of 
which passdfl the Great Seal on the 22nd of July, 1702. On 
the completion’ of this miion the Court of Directors, formed by 
the selection of an equal number from cadi Company, wToto to 
their representative at Calcutta, tliat “ now they wore esta¬ 
blished by a Pailiamcntary authority they deemed it a duty 
incumbent on them to England and their posterity to propa¬ 
gate the future interests of the nation in India with vigour.” 
They directed their attention to the building of the town of 
Calcutta, and gave minute directions regarding its streets and 
houses. They completed the fort, surrounded it with an 
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entrenchment, and -mounted it with cannon. The military 
commandant of Hooghly was, on the occasion of a dispute 
with the Company’s chief, deterred by its strength from attack¬ 
ing it, and the native merchants who resorted to it in large 
numbers were inspired with increased confidence. The Court 
of Directors then remodelled their Indian establishment, fixing 
the salary of the President at 3007., of the eight members of 
council at 407., of the junior merchants at 307., the factors at 
157, and the writers at 57 ; hut these inadequate salaries 
were eked out by the addition of commons, an annual supply 
of madeira, and the privilege of private trade. The trade 
proved so lucrative that wc find the Directors booh after this 
period, complain that even the junior servants sat down to 
dinner with a bund of music, and rode out in a coach and four. 

From this time forward to the battle of Plassey 

Contests with the _ 

viceroy, i7oo— the history of Calcutta is little else but a chronicle 
17fi6a of the exactions of the native government and 

the resistance, alternately bold and feeble, of the Company’s 
agents. On one occasion the Directors complain that the 
extortions by the Fouzdar of Hooghly, who “wasmerely the 
jackal of the piince and thedewan to discover the prey, had 
made a~great hole in their cash.” Then, again, they remon¬ 
strate against the exoibitant demand of 30,000 rupees by the 
nabob—that is, the viceroy—and recommend greater discre¬ 
tion to their agents Two years after, the nabob makes a 
new demand of 60,000 rupees, but is pacified with half that 
sum. The year after, the sum of 22,000 rupees ih “ squeezed 
ont of them by the Patna king.” Again, in 1717, they com¬ 
plain that “the horse-leeches of Moorshedahad hod been prac¬ 
tising on their servants.” “It was actual war which made 
Anrangzebe restore their privileges.” Their servants are 
therefore ordered to stop, but not to seize, the vessels of the 
Mogul, “ for reprisals, like extreme unction, must never be 
used except in the last extremity.” “ They never thought of 
carrying their contests so for as an open rupture with the 
viceroy of the whole country, though it might bo expedient to 
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speak and look big with the under-governors.” But tins 
brought them no respite. Soon after, their native agent was 
« diabooked,” or flagellated at Moorahedabad to extort a 
bond of 45,000 rupees from him, which was commuted* to 
20,000 rupees. Even so late as 1750, the President, having 
seized and confiscated the vessel of an Armenian interloper, 
was fined a lac and a half of rupees to compensate the mer¬ 
chant, of which, however, ho never received more than 20,000 
rupees. It was amidst the constant recurrence of these out- 
lagerms demands that the President and council in Calcutta 
contrived to carry on the trade of the Company till the young 
nabob of Moorshcdqjiad filled up the measure of iniquity by 
the sack of Calcutta and the atrocity of the Black Hole, and 
Clive marched up to Moorshcdabad and seated a nabob of his 
own on the throne of the three provinces.* 

Monnivcd Kook* In the year 1702 Mecr Jailer was appointed 
,Ch “ 1, J 70 *“ dewan of Bengal, and eventually viceroy of the 
three soubahs of Bengal, Behar, and OriSBa. ITe was the 
son of a poor brahmin m the Dcccan, and was purchased and 
circumcised by a Persian merchant of Ispahan, on whose death 
he was manumitted. He then entcicd the public service, 
where his talents attracted the notice of Aurungzcbe- and led 
eventually to his being intrusted with the finances of Bengal. 
At the some time he was dignified with the title of Moorshed 
Koolec Khan, which was perpetuated m the new capital which 
he founded, Moorshcdabad. 

Embassy 10 * lie manifested no httle jealousy of the growing 

Demi, 1713 po WCr 0 f the Company, and interfered to such an 
extent with their trade that the President was induced to 
send an embassy to Delhi to Beck a redress of grievances. 
Two of the senior officers in the service were selected for this 
office; but their appeal was thwarted at every point by the 
agents of the Bengal viceroy, and not less by the profligate 
courtiers of Ferokshere. At length, however, their mission 
was unexpectedly crowned with success when they were on* 
the eve of abandoning it. The emperor, as stated in a former 
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chapter, was betrothed to the daughter of Ajeet Sing, the 
raja of Joudhporc, whom Hussein All had brought with him 
to the court. But the mamage was interrupted by a disease 
from which the imperial physicians were unable to relieve 
Feroksherc. The surgeon of the embassy, Mr. Hamilton, was 
called m and effected a complete cure. He was desired to 
name Ins own recompense, and, with the same feeling of 
patriotism wluch had distinguished Mr Bonghton, he asked 
only for the concessions which the British envoys had hitherto 
solicited in ram. His ic quest was granted, and thirty-four 
patents embracing the diffoicnt objects of the memorial were 
issued in the Emperor’s name and authenticated by the impe¬ 
rial seal. The privileges now obtained were, that a dustuckj 
or pass, signed by the President should exempt the goods it 
covered from examination by the native officers of government; 
that the mint at Moorshedabad should be employed three 
days in the week in coming money for the Company, that all 
persons, European nr native, indebted to the Company, should 
be made over to tlic President; and that the English should 
be at liberty to purchase the lordship of thirty-eight towns in 
the vicinity of Calcutta. The embassy returned in triumph 
to Calcutta; but the viceroy did not fail to perceive that this 
accession of territory would give them the complete command 
of the port and make their jjower formidable, and he deter¬ 
mined to defeat the grant. He stonily prohibited the zemin¬ 
dars to grant a foot of land to the Company on ]>ain of his 
severe displeasure. But though the hojic of enlarging their 
settlement was thus frustrated, the minor privileges they had 
acquired gave a now impulse to the prosperity of Calcutta, 
and the port was often crowded during the year with 10,000 
tons of shipping. 

gjftemof tits Moorahed Koolce Khan was the greatest and 
?ke,v the most energetic ruler Bengal had enjoyed since 
the days of Shere Shah. A hundred and fifty years before 
* this period the great financier of Akbar, raja Toder Mull, had 
formed a settlement of the land rent of Bengal and Behar 
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with the ruyuts, to the exclusion o£ all middlemen. To facQi- 
tate the collection of the public revenue Moorshed Koolee 
modified this system and divided the province into ckuklas , 
over each of which lie appointed an officer to collect the rczfts 
and remit them to the treasury at MoorshcdabodL It was 
these officers, who, m process of time, claimed zemmdary 
rights, imperceptibly enlarged their power, and having 
assumed the title of raja, made their office hereditary. The 
vioeroy, who considered a Mahomcdan a sieve, which retained 
nothing, and a Hindoo a sponge, which might be squeezed at 
pleasure, employed none but Hindoos m these financial duties. 
This will account for the singular fact that, at the period of 
the battle of Plassy, all the zemmdary rajas of Bengal were 
Hindoos, while the government itself was Mahqmedan. The 
viceroy was stem and oppressive in matters of revenue. 
Defaulting zemindars were subject to torture, and some were 
dragged through a pond filled with insufferable ordure, which 
was called, m derision, bylcoont , or paradise. Before appoint¬ 
ing these fiscal officers ho caused the lands to be surveyed, 
and fixed the assessment at 142,00,000 rupees, of which sum 
109,00,000 rupees were punctually remitted to Delhi year by 
year. The viceroy liimself accompanied this convoy of treasure 
the first stage out of Moorshodabad. The whole expenditure 
of government was covered by the remaining 83,00,000 rupees; 
but so tranquil was the province that 2,000 cavalry and 4,000 
infancy were found sufficient to maintain the public authority. 
Soojab-ood- *Moorshed Koolee died in 1725, and was succeeded 
dceo, 1725 . by lus Bon-in-law Soojah-ood-deen, a Turkoman, 
who was confirmed by the emperor in the government of 
Bengal and Qnssa, while that of Behar was conferred on 
another. He administered the government for fourteen 
years, and punctually remitted the annual tribute to Delhi. 
During these two reigns the sum abstracted from the resources 
of this flourishing province and squandered at the capital 
exceeded thirty crores of rupees. Soojah augmented his 
army to 25,000, and adopted a more magnificent style at his 
court than hia frugal father-in-law. The only event of any 
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note daring his reign was the destruction of the Ostend East 
India Company established by the emperor of Germany at the 
factory of Banky-bazar, on the Hooghly, opposite Chander- 
ndgore. The settlement of these interlopers was regarded 
with feelings of intense jealousy by the Dutch, and more par¬ 
ticularly by the English, who declared their intention to “ cut 
up the Ostendcrt trade by the roots and not simply to lop off 
the branches.” One of their ships was captured by an English 
vessel which blockaded the Hooghly. The emperor of Ger¬ 
many was induced, by powerful remonstrances, to withdraw 
the charter, and a bribe of 820,000 rupees from the English 
and Dutch induced the viceroy to send a force against Banky- 
bazar, which fell after a gallant defence, and the Ostenders 
were chased gut of Bengal. 

ah Teniy Kuan, Soojah-ood-deeu died at the period of Nadir 
1740 Shah’s invasion, and his son Serfcraj Khan took 

possession of the government, and ordered the coin to be 
struck and prayers to be read m the name of the Persian. 
But on his departure, Ah verdy Khan, the governor of Bchar, 
who owed his fortunes entirely to the deceased viceroy, con¬ 
spired against his son, and, by large douceurs and larger pro¬ 
mises to the profligate ministers of Mohamcd Shah, the empe¬ 
ror of Delhi, obtained a suunud appointing him soobadar of 
the three provinces. With the army he had been for some 
time engaged in training, he marched against Serfcraj, who 
was killed by a musket-ball m the battle which ensued,•and 
Ali verdy mounted the throne, for which, howdver, he was 
eminently fitted by his great talents and experience. The 
promises he had made were faithfully performed, and he 
remitted to Delhi a crorc of rupees m money and seventy lacs 
in jewels, obtained from the estate of the deceased nabob—-a 
most welcome Bupply after the imperial treasury had been 
drained by Nadir Shah. The presence of the new viceroy 
was required, soon after his accession, in Orissa, where the 
brother-in-law of Scrferaj refused obedience; but ho was 
speedily defeated and fled to Masulipatam. Having settled 
the province, Ali verdy disbanded his new levies, and was 
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marching back at hia leisure to Moorshedabad with a small 
body of troops, when he received intelligence that the Mah- 
rattas were rapidly advancing with 12,000 predatory horso 
to levy contributions in Bengal; and the difficulties of hio 
mgn began. 

Kalinina pro- Wo turn now to the proceedings of the Mah- 
rtedinu*. 1739 ra ttas after tho depai ture of Nadir Shah It was 
a fortunate circumstance for India that Bajee Rao was pre¬ 
vented from taking advantage of the confusion of the times 
by the necessity of watching the movements of his formidable 
rivals, the Guickwar of Guzcrat and the Bhonslay of Berar. 
Parsojcc Bhonslay was originally a private horseman of 
Satara, who raised himself to notice m that age of adventure, 
and was entrusted with the chaigc of collecting the Mahratta 
dues in the province of Berar, where ho founded tlio Mahratta 
state of Nagporc. At the period when Holkar and Sindia 
were only commanders in the service of the Peshwa, Roghoojee 
Bhonslay, who had succeeded his cousin Parsojec, was m com¬ 
mand of a powerful force of Ins own, with large independent 
resources for its support. While tho Nizam was besieged, as 
already stated, at Bhopal, lie resisted the orders of the Peshwa 
to jom the Maliratta standard, and proceeded on a plundering 
expedition to tho province of Allahabad. Bajee Boo resented 
this intrusion into his own exclusive quarry, and sent an army 
to ravage Berar, but it was defeated by Roghoojee. That 
leader was now sufficiently strong to entertain a jealousy of 
the ascendancy which the Peshwa bad acquired in the Mah¬ 
ratta councils, and was intriguing to supplant him; in which 
design he was eagerly seconded by the Guickwar. The dif¬ 
ficulties of Bajee lino’s position were relieved by his own 
tact. Roghoojee was persuaded to take the command of an 
expedition to the Carnatic, consisting of more than 50,000 
troops. Dining his absence Bajee Rao attacked Nazir Jung 
the second Bon of the Nizam, but was repulsed with great 
vigour. The war was protracted for many months, chiefly to 
the disadvantage of the Peshwa, and both parties, weaned 

a <2 
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with a fruitless struggle, at length agreed to an accommoda¬ 
tion. The Pcshwa, dispirited by his ill-success and ovcr- 
DMth of Bqjee whelmed by his debts, started for the north, but 
1740 expired on the banks of the Nerbudda on the 28th 
of April, 1740. During- the twenty ycais m which he wielded 
the power of the Mahratta confederacy he raised it to the 
highest position m India, and lus powci was, equally felt on 
the banks of the Colcroon and of the Jumna. The impulse 
and the confidence lie gave to the ambition of his countrymen 
continued to animate them aftei his decease to fresh conquests, 
and in the course of twenty years rendered them supreme 
tin ougbout India lie left three sous—Dalnjcc lino, lloghoo- 

nath Kao, afterwards the notorious Kagliobn, and Hie illegiti¬ 
mate Shumshere Bahndooi to whom he bequeathed his pos¬ 
sessions in Aiindlekmid. 

Sooveiifd ij Bttlajec Ran was placed in his fathei’s seat. 
Bailee ituu notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of the 
Bhonslay, and obtained, from Ins feeble sovereign, «i grant or 
Salsette, Basscin, and the (Inducts reccutly wrested from the 
Portuguese m the Concdii, .is well as the exclusive light of 
levying contributions to the north of the Ncihudda, with the 
exception of Guzerat, and tins brought him into direct collision 
with Roghoojee. While that chieftain was engaged in the 
Carnatic, Bhuskur pundit, who had Wen left to manage his 
principality, entered Debar with a body of 12,000 liaise, and, 
emerging fiom the Raniglmr lulls, spread desolation ewer the 
western districts of Bengal Ah verily was ^turning from 


Cuttack with a slender force when the Mnliratta ooinniander 
encountered him, ami demanded the immediate payment often 
lacs of nqiecs, and, on its bung indignantly refused, enveloped 
the Mogul army with his horse, Capturing its tents, baggage, 
and artillery, and reduced the viceroy to the humiliation of 
offering the payment he had previously refused. 
But the Mahrattsi now raised his demand to a hun¬ 
dred lacs, and AU verdy resolved to ran evi 
submit to the exaction With great gall 
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fought his way to Cntwa, where he considered himself secure 
from any farther attacks. The rains had by this time com¬ 
menced m Bengal and the Mahratta army prepared to return 
to Berar; but this resolution was opposed by Meer Ilubeeb, 
who represented the folly of throwing away so nek a prize as 
Bengal without an effort. Hubeeb was a native of Sheraz, 
m Persia, and had been a broker at Hooghly, though unable 
to read and wnte. He entered the service of the viceroy, 
and by his distinguished talents and spirit of enterprise rose 
high m his estimation; but having been taken prisoner by 
Bhaskur pundit was induced to accept service with the 
Mahrattas, and for eight years was the soul of their expeditions 
and the cause of incalculable misery to Bengal. On the pre¬ 
sent occasion he obtained a large force from Bhaskur and 
advancing against Moorshedabad, before All verdy could come 
to the rescue, plundered the suburbs and despoiled the bank¬ 
ing-house of Jugut Sett of two crores and a half of rupees. 
On the appearance of All verdy, Meer Hubeeb recrossed the 
nver, and laid waste the country from Balasore to EajmahaL 
He got possession of Hooghly by a stratagem. The wretched 
inhabitants crowded into the foreign factories, and more 
especially to Calcutta, for protection from this storm, and the 
President sought permission of the nabob to surround the 
Tbe MahratiA Company's territory with an intrencbment. It 
ditch, 1742. ^fts readily conceded, and the work was commenced 
and prosecuted with vigour, but suspended on the retirement 
of the enemy. This was the celebrated Mahratta ditch, which, 
though it has disappeared, like the old walla of London, still 
continues to mark the municipal boundaries of the city, and 
has fixed on its citizens the sobriquet of the Inhabitants of 
the Ditch. 

• 

Continued Before the close of the rains. All verdy crossed 
ntta. ihtuiool nver with the army he had recruited, and 
the Mahratta general was eventually defeated, and obliged to 
evacuate the province. Boghoojee, who bad returned from 
the Carnatic expedition, determined to support his pretensions 

# Q2 
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in Bengal, and entered the province with a large army. On 
the first appearance of the Mahrattas, All verdy had applied 
for aid to the court of Delhi, and the emperor invoked the 
succour of the Peshwa, offering him an assignment on the 
Bengal treasury, and a confirmation of the grant of Malwa. 
Balajec Rao, with his old grudge against Roghoojee, readily 
accepted the offer, and marched with a large force "through 
Allahabad and Behar to the gates of Moorshedabad, where he 
is said to have exacted a crore of rupees from All verdy as the 
price of his services, after which he marched against Roghoo¬ 
jee, defeated his army, and despoiled him of the plunder he 
had acquired. Soon after, the two Mahratta chiefs found tliat 
their views would be most effectually promoted by coming 
to on understanding. The Peshwa agreed to assign the 
right to levy contributions from Oude, Behar, Bengal, 
and Onssa, to Roghoojee, who agreed, on his part, not to 
interfere with any of the plans or acquisitions of the Pesh¬ 
wa. The next year, 1744, Roghoojee sent Bhaekur pundit 
to renew his ravages m Bengal, when Ah verdy inveigled 
lum to an interview, and by an act of the basest treachery 
caused him to be assassinated, upon which his army dispersed, 
iteheiikm of This crime did not long remain unavenged. The 
Aioitapha, 1740. ne xt year witnessed the revolt of his great gene¬ 
ral, Mustapha Khan, who had been employed to decoy the 
Mahratta general to the fatal conference. Mustapha was the 
head of the Afghan troops who formed the strength of the 
Bengal army, and it was chiefly to bis talents and t alour that 
Ali verdy was indebted for his elevation. The government 
of Behar, which Lad been promised him, was refused by the 
viceroy, and he marched into that province with an army 
of 6,000 horse and a large body of infantry, and, at the same 
time, invited the Mahrattas to invade Bengal anew. The 
viceroy, menaced by this double attack, manifested the utj 
most vigour, though then verging on seventy, and took the 
field with the Afghan generals who still remained faithful to 
him. Mustapha was at length defeated near Jugudcshpore 
and slam, and his body was quartered ,and exposed on the 
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walls of Patna. The Mahrattas who were advancing to lps 
aid, retreated on hearing of his death, but they returned the 
next year, and, for four successive seasons, ravaged all the 
districts on the right bank of the nver. The recollection ot 
these devastations was not effaced for generations, and to 
a late period in the present century the dread of the Burgees, 
by winch name the Mahrattas were designated, continued to 
haunt the natives from Balasore to Bajmahal. The viceroy, 
worn out by the inroads which had for ten years harassed 
lus wretched subjects and exhausted his own treasury, was 
compelled, in 1751, to purchase peace by agreeing to an 
roue with tiio annual payment of twelve lacs of rupees as the 
Mahrottiu, i7Qi 0 f Bengal, and the cession of the province 

of Orissa, The chant ceased, as a matter of course, seven 
years after, when British authority became paramount iu 
Bengal; but the province continued in the possession of the 
Nagporc family for half a century. 

_ . . The Carnatic was now to become the theatre of 

FYenfea In tho 9 

Carnatic, 1701 great events, which exercised an important in- 
— fluencc on the destinies of India. This extensive 
province on the Coromandel coast, on the seaboard of which 
lay the English and French settlements, extended about five 
hundred miles fiom north to south, and about a hundred miles 
inland. After the conquest of the southern provinces by the 
Moguls under Aurungzcbc, it was included in the soubah of 
the Deccan. Zulfiknr Khan, with whose name the reader is 
familiar, when recalled from his government by the emperor, 
transferred his authority to Daood Khan, who drank u cordial 
waters and French brandy” with the governor of Madras, 
and Daood Khan, when summoned to take a command m the 
imperial army m 1710, appointed Sadutoolla to ad as his 
deputy, and he continued to administer the government of 
the Carnatic for twenty-two years, to the great benefit of the 
people. His nephew, Dost Ali, assumed the office on his 
death in 1732, without seeking the sanction of his superior, 
the Nizam, who was, however, too deeply embroiled in his 
contest with Bajee Rao to resent this assumption. DoBt Alt 
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h§d two daughters 5 one married to his nephew, Mortiz Ali, 
the most truculent and unprincipled prince In the Deccan, the 
other to Chanda Sahib, distinguished equally by his talents 
and his liberality. In 1730 he obtained possession of the im¬ 
pregnable fortress of Tnchinopoly by treachery, siezed the 
surrounding country, and extinguished the independence of 
the reigning family. Soon after came the great Maliratta 
invasion, under Roghoojcc Bhonslay. Dofifc Ah advanced to 
meet him, but was defeated and plain. The Mahrnttas then 
proceeded to levy contributions ui every direction, until they 
were bought off with the pi onuse of a ertwo of niTieeB, to be 
paid by instalments by Sufdui Ah, the son of Dost Ah, who 
now assumed the title of nabob of the C\imatie Dunng thi.s 
irruption Chunda Sahib placed bis family, for greater security, 
under the protection of the French at Pondicheny. which led 
to important results 

* The popularity of ('Imiula Faliib laid, however, 

excited apprehensions in the mind of Sufdur Ah, 
and it was a part of Ins compact with th^ Mahmttas that 
they should return the next year and extinguish Ins power, 
retaining the pnunpahty of Tnehinopoly for thoinBclves 
Tliey came down, accordingly, in 1741 and laid siege to that 
fort, which Chunda Sahib defended w lth great skill and valour 
for three months, but was eventually constrained to capitulate, 
and as ho was considered the ablest and most formidable 
soldier in the smith, he was convoked to Patara and placed m 
strict confinement Moran Kao, life Maliratta chief of Gooty, 
with 14,000 men, kept possession of the fort and territory 
of Tnchinopoly. A year after, SufduT Ah was assassinated 
Ijy Mortiz Ah, who proclaimed himself nabob; but the friends 
and relatives of the murdered prince withdrew Ins infant son 
from Madras, where ho had obtained shcltci, and rained him 
to the throne. Meanwhile the 1 Nizam, who had returned from 
Delhi to the Deccan, resolved to put an end to tho anarchy of 
the Carnatic, and moved down with on army little short of 
80,000 horse and 200,000 foot All parties hastened to make 
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their submission to this overwhelming force, and the Nizam 
placed the administration of the province m the hands of one 
of his old and faithful servants, Anwar-ood-deon, as the 
guardian of the youthful son of Sufdur All, on whom lie en¬ 
gaged to confer the nabobslup when he came of age. The 
youth was soon afterwords assassinated, but 
fonniUthcfLLiniiy Anwar-ood-dccn is not chargeable with complicity 
of njiioiM «f the m this crime, though he obtained the benefit of it. 

He was placed 111 the vacant post, and founded 
the family of the nabobs of A root, oi of the Carnatic, subse¬ 
quently so notorious m the history of British. India. Sodut- 
00 II. 1 I 1 and his son, Dost All, had governed the Carnatic foi 
llmty years with gi tut moderation and no little advantage 
to the people. To them are apparently due tluj incut of con¬ 
structing those works of img.itiou which diffused fertility 
though the district. During then reigns the country enjoyed 
a respite fiom desolation, ami begun to flourish The people, 
grateful foi so unusual a blessing, hail contracted a warm 
attachment to the family, while the nabob of the Nizam was 
considered an interloper and icgaided with a proportionate 
feeling- of antipathy. 


CHAPTER IX. 

EFFORTS OF T1IE FBKNCII TO 18TAB1JSH AN EMT1RE IN INDIA. 

174(3—1761. 

Warmth We are now entCling on a senes of events, 
France, 1744 which, though of little significance at the time, 
produced the most momentous results, and laid the founda¬ 
tion of European supremacy m India. Tip to tins time the 
French and English in India had been engaged only in tho 
pursuits of commerce, and though they were repeatedly at 
wai, during a period of seventy years, m Europe, there was 
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peace between their factories, lying aide by side on the same 
coast and the same river. But in the war which broke out in 
1744, the French ministry determined to extend the conflict 
to‘the east, and fitted out an expedition for the destruction of 
the English factonea in India. So little apprehension was 
entertained in those settlements, at the time, of any hostilities 
which might affect their security, that the whole amount of 
the European force at all the Presidencies and forts did not 
exceed six hundred, of whom more than one-half were un¬ 
trained recruits. It was in this unexpected emergency, 
that tho English weic obliged to take up anna in the defence 
of their mtcicsts; and we lnu e now to trace the steps by 
which they gradually became involved m hostilities w ith the 
native powers by the irresistible 01111*0111 of circumstances 
and contraiy to then own wishes, till they found themselves 
in possession of the empire of India. 

Labourdnrmais, who was the first to bTcak a 
Labonrdonnoii. | ancc WI jjj |j ie English in India, had cmbaiked for 

the east at the eaily ago of fourteen, and in a long succession 
of voyages, acquired a complete knowledge of its tiade, navi¬ 
gation, and resources. His application to business was 
indefatigable, and Ins spmt of enteipuzc was only btrongth- 
ened by difficulties. He was a man of huge news, and yet 
personally duected the minutest details In 17J1, lie was 
appointed govcrnoi of the Mauritius and Bouibon, winch he 
found a wilderness and KTt flemishing colonics. On his 
return to Europe, seeing the nutiou on the eve ot a war with 
the English, he persuaded the minister to strike a blow at 
their commercial prospeuty in India, and the command of the 
armament was judiciously entrusted to linn. At the same 
time the British ministry despatched a squadron, consisting 
of six men of war, to protect the settlements of the Company 
on the Coromandel coast On the morning of the 26th of 
June, 1746, the French fleet of nine vessels under Labour- 
donnais, appeared off the coast, and the British commodore 
brought on an immediate action, which, however, terminated 
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without any result. The French general, impatient to plant 
the French flag on the ramparts of Madras, proceeded to Pon¬ 
dicherry to obtain the co-operation of the governor, Duplcix. 
uupfeu. He was the son of a farmer general, and was sent 
m his youth to India, where he embarked m an extensive 
trade with all the ports of the cast, and acquired great wealth. 
Having been appointed governor of Ghandernagorc, he Cli¬ 
nched it by commerce till it became more than the rival of 
Calcutta, and left two thousand brick biddings as a monument 
of InB enterprising spirit. He was a man of inordinate am¬ 
bition and egregious vanity, but at the same time of vast 
encigy and resources. He had boon employed for four years 
in fortifying Pondicheriy, when Labourdounais arrived with 
plenary powers, but instead of co-operating with him to pro¬ 
mote the common interests of the nation, a jealousy of the 
reputation he might acquire, induced Duplcix to thwart all Ins 
projects But the indomitable zeal of Labourdoimais o\ci- 
camc every obstacle, and lus fleet was vapidly equipped for u 
descent on Madras. On the other hand, the English squadron, 
sent out foi the cxpicss purpose of protecting the settlements, 
was unaccountably withdrawn at this critical junctuic, and 
the commodore abandoned them to their fate. 

„ _ , Labourdonnais, finding the coast clear, lost no 

MuAnu time m steering for Madras That settlement 
bqitcmiipr, 1748 j lJM j U p[|om an uisigiiificuut hamlet in 1640 

to a town of 250,000 inhabitants in 174.G- The temton 
extended about five miles along the coast, and a little mow 
than a mile inland. After a ccntuiy of peaceful commerce 1 , 
undisturbed by the appearance of any enemy by land or by 
sea, it was ill prewired for the foimidablo attack now impend¬ 
ing. The fortifications, which had never been strong, were 
now dilapidated, and the store of ammunition was scanty. Of 
the 300 Euiopcans in the town, 200 were soldiers, and few of 
these had ever seen a shot fired in earnest. On the 15th of 
September, 1746, Labonrdonnais appeared off the town with 
1,100 Europeans, 400 Malagasccs, and 400 sepoys, or native 
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soldiers, trained and disciplined by Europeans, an expedient 
which the French were the first in India to adopt. After a 
bombardment of five days, during- which the French did net 
lose a man. and the English lost only five, and that by the 
bursting of one of their own bombs, the town and fort wcie 
surrendered. The French commander was interdicted by 
his msti actions fiom lctannng any of the settlements he 
might eaptuie, an^lic, tlicicfoie, held the town to ransom, for 
the sum of foity-fofuJp.cs of rupees independently of thcmei- 
chandize, the military and naval stoics and tin* money belong¬ 
ing to tlio Company. None of the resident weie molested 
in person or piopcity, and it was ngieed that tin* town should 
be evacuated by Uu^French troops in llneo mouths and tlia* 
it sliould not U* again attacked dining the war The success 
and the modelntiou ni Labom donnara only sei \ ed to liilMftie 
the animosity of Duple ix, who piotestcd against the i.uisom, 
and declared that the town and factory ought to have been 
razccl to the giound. 

Fate of Laboiudonnais v. .is lciufon ed m a few days by 

Labounioimai* f r( .Ji a mv.il*. fi mil Fi am o, w Inch i .iiM*d the munbei 
r»f Euio}K*aus undci his command to ihom* than 3 non, a force 
sufficient to lu\e emshed evuy English settlement m India 
But they were happily b.iv ed from destruction In tin* spleen ol 
Duplcix, vvlmobstiucti d all the piujectsof Labom donnuis, and 
by the wcathci The monsoon set in with extiaordinaiy 
violence , and, though the slypH freighted with the booty of 
Madias escaped the typhoon, some of the hugest vessels in 
the srpiadion vme stiamkd, and the whole ol the fleet war. 
disabled Labom donums was eonsti ained to quit the coast 
and return to the Mauritius, and eventually to Eurojie. On 
the voyage linin'* m a Dutch vessel he was forced into an 
English harbour, and became a pnsoner of war. But lira great 
abilities, and his generous conduct after the captuic of Madras, 
were so highly appreciated that he was immediately liberated 
on his parole. Fai different was his reception in his native 
land. The representations of the envious Dupleix, and otlioi 
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enemies he had made in India by his energy and patriotiuiri, 
were favourably leccjvcd, his great services were overlooked, 
end ho was thrown into the Bastilc, where be fingered for 
throe years, and died of a biokcn heart on lus liberation.* 

of native appearance of Lnbourdonnais’ army 

o]», its before Madras, the Nabob of the Carnatic, An- 

xcsiiit, 1749 war-ood-dcon, sent an agent to Pondicherry to 

remonstrate on the presumption of the French in attacking a 
hotl lenient in lus dominions which was under his protection. 
iJuptoix endear mired to pacify him by the piomisc of deliver¬ 
ing the town to linn when captured, that he might enrich 
h.'nielf by its lansnni Bill after its suucnder, the Nabob 
discovered that the pioniise had been made only to cozen 
him, and he K*nt his son with a force of 10,000 men to drive 
nut the French They advanced with confidence to attack 
the handful of Europeans, nut exceeding a thousand, whom 
Inborn rloniiais had left to protect the town. But the field- 
pieces of the Ficnc.li Incd tlnec oi four timer. .* minute', wlulo 
the nati\e aitdlm thought they did wnucleis by filing once 
in .1 quarter of an limn This l.ipid and galling fiie staggered 
the Nabob's troops, ami the* icsolnte advance of the French 
infantry took all conn it oi lighting out of them. The 
young Nabob, mounted on a lofty elephant which earned the 
great standard of the Carnatic, was the lust to make his 
escape from the field, and lie was followed by the whole 
annv. Tins dastardly flight of ton thousand Indians before a 
single battalion of Europeans, is a memorable o\ent m the 
history of India It dissolved at once and foi evci the spell 
winch had hitherto kept. Einopcans in dread of native armies. 
It dcmouflUated then inherent weakness, however strong m 
numbeib, and it gave the English that confidence m their own 
a atom and strategy which contributed more than anything 
(ke to the successive subversion of the native thrones. 
ThoNaimii 0 ]l the departure of Labnurdonnais, Dupleix 
uhandona tiw made no scrnplc to annul the treaty and confiscate 
adrJibii, i74u a y ^j 1(J prQpuj.^ private and public, found in 
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Madras. The governor and the principal inhabitants were 
declared prisoners of war and marched down to Pondicherry, 
where, under pretence of doing them honour, they were 
matched through the streets, amidst the jeers of fifty thousand 
spectators. Duplcix followed up this act of bad faith by 
laying siege to Fort St. David, another settlement of the 
Company on the Coast, about a hundred miles south of 
Madras, winch was at the time defended only by 200 
European troops. The English chief solicited the aid of the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, who was smarting under the disgrace 
inflicted on his son at Madras, and readily advanced with a 
large force. A French detachment was uncxjicctedly attacked 
by the Nabob’s general, and seized with a panic, and retired 
in disorder to Pundicheiry with considerable loss. Duplcix 
who had a thorough knowledge of the native chin actor, now 
set himself to detach the Nabob from the English alliance 1 . 
The singular departure of the English fleet m the preceding 
year, and the arm al of four Ficncli vessels wjth reinforce¬ 
ments, enabled him to dcciy the one, and to extol the rcsomces 
of the other. An Asiatic pi nice nc\ or considers' himself 
bound by any principle of honour, or even consistency, his 
own supposed adv antage is the only rule of lus conduct, and 
lie changes sides without the smallest scruple Duplcix suc¬ 
ceeded in peisujdmg tlic Nabob that the English were the 
weaker party, and the Nabob did not hesitate for a moment 
to abaudon them. His son was accordingly sent to Pondi¬ 
cherry to form an alliance with Duplcix, by whom lie was 
received with the greatest ostentation, and loaded with 
presents. The French now advanced against St. David a 
second time with a greater forces but a large fleet was de¬ 
scried in the offing, which proved to be an English armament, 
and the besiegers retreated rapidly to Pondicherry. 

r.JUmi liege Thm armament, which had been despatched from 

«r Farikbeny, England for the defence of the Company's settlc- 
1748 ments, under the command of Admiral Hoscawen, 

arrived off Fort St. David on the 9th of August, and was 
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immediately joined by the vessels of Admiral Gnffin. The 
junction of the two squadrons formed the largest maritime 
force which had ever been seen in the eastern seas. It con¬ 
sisted of more than thirty vessels, none of which were of less 
than 500 tons, and thirteen of them men of war of the 
line. The English troops now on tho Coast comprised in all 
9,720 Europeans, 900 topasses, and 2,000 sepoys, equal to any 
enterprise. The Nabob still changing sides as the power of 
the English or the French appeared to predominate, promised 
the aid of a body of Ins troops. Every bosom was beating 
with the hope that the loss of Madras would be avenged by 
the capture of Pondicherry; but the English were subjected 
to a bitter disappointment. Tlic army began its march to 
that settlement on the 8th of August, and. the siege was 
prosecuted for fifty days, hut, notwithstanding the valour of 
tile officers and men, it was at length disgracefully raised, 
after moie than a thousand European lives had been sacrificed. 
Seldom, if evpr, has any Bicgo in India exhibited more egre¬ 
gious blunders on the part of the commanders. Dupleix 
announced the abandonment of the siege as a magnificent 
triumph of the French arms, to all the vanous princes of India, 
not forgetting even tho great Mogul, and he received from all 
quarters the most flattering compliments on Iub own ability, 
and the valour of his nation. For the time, the French were 
legarded as the greatest European power m the Deccan, and 
the English, who had not only lost their own settlement, 
but failed to capture that of their rivals, sunk into contempt. 
Seven days after the retirement of the English force, informa¬ 
tion was received of the suspension of hostilities m Europe, 
winch ended in the peace of Aix-la-Chapellc, and Madras was 
restored to the East India Company. 

Eifecb of thu This war, of little more than two ycare’ duration, 
two yeu»’ w opens a new era m the politics of India. In 1746, 
neither the English nor the French were viewed by the native 
rulers m any other light than as inoffensive traders. By the 
end of 1748, they had come out as great military powers 
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whose alliance ol opposition was an object of importance to 
the princes of the country. It might have been expected 
that on the return of peace both parties would lay aside their 
armour, and return to the counting-house. Hut as the 
eloquent historian of these transactions, who was at the tune 
at Madras, observes, “ The wiu lud brought to Pandielieny 
and Fort St. Huvid, u numbei of tioops greatly supeuni to 
any winch oitliei of tlic two nations had assembled in India, 
and as if it was impossible that a military foicv which fault, 
itself capable of culeipratcs hlimilil lefiam fiom attempting 
them, the tv o bottlemonts, no longui uuthoimed to light with 
cadi othei, took the m»olution oi ejnplovmg their aims m the 
contests of the jinnies of the country, the English with gicat 
indiscretion, tliQ Fi nth with the utmost ambition ” 

Expedition.to The English wen tho tiist to take the liehL 

Zievi-cottn, 1749 Till 1 little ptlllCIpillltX of T iljrtlf, ReXCHtX 

long and sixty m bieadih, \wtli tli m lubtoiv oF v^uh the 
reader ih aheady acquainted was at this tune goxeined by 
Pretap Smg, the fifth m success nn fjmu the M.ihrattsi i Inef- 
tam who hud cnnqucied it Ills hiotliei, Sjlioojce, who 
had been deptwd f«»» Ins nnl»cnht\. applied t<i the governor 
of Madras to lesoat Inn on die tin one, eiiirngiiig to defray 
all the expenses ol i 1 i* c\jipditiuii and In mdc the town and 
district of Dcii-coUii, it the mouth of the Colemon The 
English had no i iglit to uitoifeio m this foreign ipuurol, but 
the troops weio uneinpIo> ed, and the opportunity was^ory 
tempting. Tins iunns, peiliajis, the onl\ instance dm mg a 
ccntuiy of warfuie of an expedition undertaken by them 
without aiij plea of ikxcsmI} Tho fot< *■ ninth was sent to 
conquer Tanjore consisted ol J?jo Europeans and 1,000 sepoys, 
with eight field pieces and mortal’s, under the command of 
Major Stnngei Lawicnco, the hist of that long tram of heroes 
who have rendered tho liutish name illustiious on tlic plains 
of Hindostan. The commencement of the siege was man- 
spkdoua. Hie typhoon wluch ushered in the monsoon, sunk 
acme of the largest of the ships, and inflicted such destruction 
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mi the army as to oblige the Major to retire to Porto Novo to 
refit. It would be tedious to follow the varied events of the 
siege, wineli was our first and most clumsy attempt to take 
Indian fort, and which deines its chief interest from ikes 
circumstance that it afforded the first opportunity for dcvclop- 
..ig the genius of Clive The fort was captured after two 
unsuccessful attacks, but it had now become manifest to the 
M minis PiOBidcncy that the cause of cm protegee was un- 
i mpulm and hopeless. The rapi of Tan jure, menaced by Clnmda 
Sahib, offeied to defray all the expenses inclined by the Com- 
j my in 11 . 11 , to cvdeDevi-eotta with the district around it, and 
lo giant a pension of 50,000 rupees a year to hw disinherited 
kotiier These teims wue accepted, and the troops returned 
lo Madias . 

inuik.x •» miin- While the Thiglishiumv was Unis wasting its 
iouhiLjkiis strength on the walls of Devi-eotta, Dupleix was 
playing a higlioi game Ho had soon a tlioiisand Euio]>oan 
lumps dispense an army of ten thousand native soldiers hke a 
dock of sheep, and lie hud received the congratulations of the 
native [unices on the success of lus aims, lie had at his 
disposal an aimy capable of a..\ enterprise and, m Hussy, a 
goneial ht to command it lie deteimmed, tliciefore, lo take 
.mIv outage of the confusion of the times, and the picstigc he 
and acquired, to ^et uj) a French einpi.e m the Deccan, 
{'lunula Sail lb v\as eonsuleicd by the natives of the Carnatic, 
the al lest soldier in the eounti v, and the only man who could 
deliver then?from the yoke of the lnited Anwar-ood-dccn, and 
Dupleix at once peiecived how greatly his ambitious projects 
would Ik* fnrvv aided il Chanda Sahib wore placed un the throne 
of the Oanintic by Ins instrumentality. He accordingly 
opened a correspondence with that pi nice, who had been a 
prisoner for eight years at Sataro, through the medium of his 
wife who was residing at Pondicherry under the protection 
of the French government. After much negotiation Dupleix. 
succeeded in obtaining the liberation of Chunda Sahib by the 
payment of seven lacs of rupees, and he appeared on the 
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confines of the Carnatic with 6,000 troops whom be had en¬ 
listed, when the death of the old Nizam, at Hyderabad, gave 
new torn to public affairs. 

Death of the Towards the end of 1748 Nizam-ool-moolk, the 
Niiani, His HO obadar of the Deccan, the great foundci of the 
kingdom of Hyderabad, closed Ins long and eventful career at 
the age of a hundred and four. Ills eldest son, Ghazee-ood- 
decn, was at the tune high m office at Delia. His Bccond son, 
Nazir Jung, who was with his father at the penod of lus de¬ 
cease and in command of the army, immediately seized the 
public trcasuic and the supreme authority, giving out that 
bis elder brother had resigned the office of soobadai to him. 
Sut there was a grandson of the old Nizam whom lie had 
chenBhcd with .great affection, and who now aspired to this 
honour. He affirmed that it had been conferred on him by the 
emperor himself, with the title of MozufTor Jung, and he as¬ 
sembled an army of 25,000 men with which he hovered on 
the wrest of Golconda, watching the opportunity of action. 
Chunda Sahib, hearing of the position and,designs of the 
young ponce, immediately offered him the service of lus sword. 
He was received in the camp with open arras, and lus troops 
were at once taken into the pay of Mozuffei, who was per¬ 
suaded to appoint him Nabob of tlic Carnatic, and to march, m 
the first instance, to the conquest of that province, on the 
ground that its resources would be invaluable m the struggle 
with Nazir Jung. A communication was at the same tunc 
made to Dupleix, inviting him to join the confederacy, and 
offering lum groat advantages for the French Company. The 
proposal, if it did not originate with Dupleix, was most accep¬ 
table to him, and a contingent of 400 Europeans aud 2,000 
sepoys was immediately sent to join the confederates. Their 
united force, swelled m its progress to 40,000 men, entered 
the Carnatic and began to levy contributions. The Nabob, 
Anwar-ood-decn, advanced to repel the invasion with a force 
of only half that number, and a battle was fought m July, 1749, 
at Amboor, fifty miles from Arcot, which decided the fate of 
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tho Carnatic. The army of the Nabob was completely Touted, 
chiefly through tho valour of Bossy's troops; the Nabob him¬ 
self was shot dead m the action, and his son, Mahomed Al^ 
fled to Trichmopoly, where the family and the treasures of 
the deceased Nabob had been deposited. 

, t Mozuffer Jung marched the next day to Arcot, 

The Kogllab old ® J 1 

bi ihinuuK A]i t and assumed the state and dignity of soobadar 
1749 of the Deccan, conferring tho government of the 

Carnatic on Chunda Sahib. From thence they proceeded 
together to Pondicherry, where Duplcix received them with 
all the oriental ceremonies due to tho lank they had assumed, 
and was rewarded by the grant of eighty-one villages. 
Mahomed All, on his arrival at Tucliinopoly, came to the 
conclusion that it could not be successfully defended against 
the victorious army of Chunda Sahib, backed by his French 
allies, although it was one of the strongest and most import¬ 
ant fortresses m the south. lie sent, therefore, to implore the 
assistance of the English governor of Madras, who was, 
however, without any instructions for such an emergency. 
The Madias Council had bitterly repented of their wild 
expedition to Dcvi-cotta, and were anxious not to involve 
their masteis again in the risk of alliances and disputes with 
tho native powers. At the same time, they could not shut 
then' eyes to the danger arising from the ambitious schemes 
of Dupleix, and the* ascendancy he was acquiring in the 
Carnatic. Bqt they wore incapable of that resolution which 
tho criBis demanded, and they aided Mahomed All only with 
the contemptible force of 120 men, while by an act of 
incredible fatuity they sent back the fleet with the greater 
part of the land forces to England. Dupleix urged Chunda 
Sahib to lose no time in marching against Tnchinopoly, 
where the adherents of the deceased Nabob were maturing 
their plana, and he placed 800 French troops at his disposal. 
But Chunda Salub had an old quarrel to settle with the raja 
of Tanjorc, and was resolved to exact a heavy contribution 
from him. He immediately marched against that town, and, 
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after two months had been wasted in the siege, the raja 
engaged to pay down seventy lacs of rupees to the allies, and 
to^cedo more than .eighty villages to the French, around their 
settlement at Caueal With the view or gaming tune, he 
doled out the money m driblets, but before the first instalment 
had been counted down, Dupleix informed the allies that Nazir 
Jung was approaching the Carnatic with an overwhelming 
force ; vfuni winch they broke up then encampment m dismay, 
and ictircd to the Munity of Pondicherry, 

The aimj with which Nu/ir Jung entered the 
nSrcrJimg Carnatic to duveout the two adventurers did not 
ami ciiundu fall sboit of o00,000 men, one-half of whomcon- 

bitted or cauuiy, ami a tenth of mercenary 
Mahrattas, with 800 gnus and 1,300 elephants. Ifr sum¬ 
moned to Ins standard all the tuhutaucs of llydeialntd, and, 
among otheis, the Patau nabobs of Cuddapali, Kuinool, and 
Savanoro. Then aucestms had held those' distiicts nuclei the 
crowns of Beojaporo .uid of fiolcouda, ami they themselves 
were at the 1 head of llio Pataiis, who were constantly 
streaming down fioin Afgamstai* to seek employment and 
plundci in India. The oik ainpment of Nazir Jung was esta¬ 
blished at Valdore, about fifteen miles fiom Poinlicheiry, ami 
the Governor of Madras sent am English force of 600 
Europeans to join it under Majoi Lawrence. Dupleix, on'his 
pait, augmented the Ficncli contingent with Mozuffci Jung 
and Chuuda Sahib to 2,000 Eurupean bayonets # But cm the 
eve of the day fixed for battle, thirteen French officers, who 
were dissatisfied with thou shaie of the treasure obtained 
from the raja of Tanjore, basely deserted tlicu colours and 
returned to Pondicherry. The soldiers were panic struck, 
and followed their example. Chunda Sahib fought his way 
bade gallantly to the French settlement, hut Mozuffer Jung 
surrendered himself to Inn uncle, who took an oath to protect 
him, and then placed him m captivity. 

DoifdrtBkflftii The ambitious schemes of Dupleix were inter- 
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movements, mpted by this reverse, but he showed himself as 
1749 great an adept in oriental intrigue as if he had 

been bled a Mohomcdau courtier. He immediately opened a 
negotiation with Nazir Jung, and was allowed to send an 
envoy to his camp, who had thus an opportunity of ascertain¬ 
ing the precise position of affairs. Though the mission of his 
emissary was not successful, he discovered that the three 
Patan nabobs mentioned above were dissatisfied with the 
proceedings of the Nizam, and icady to revolt. Duplcix 
established a correspondence with them, and, with the view 
of Keiurmg then confidence and intimidating tlie Nizam, sent 
an cxjicditinn to Man Abstain, and captured the fort, 
attacked the camp of Mahomed All, and, after a prodigous 
slaughter, cnnstiamcd linn to fly vlth only one or two 
attendants, and then seized on Gmjec, the stronghold of the 
south, the siege of which had detained Zulfikar Khan nine 
years. These dai mg exploits at length roused Nazir Jung 
from the voluptuous sloth in which he was buned at Arcot, 
suid induced him to send two of Ins officers to renew the 
negotiations with Duplcix But Duplcix, seemg the game in 
lus own hands, rose m his demands, and required the 
liberation of Mozuffcr Jung and the restoration of his estates, 
together with the acknowledgment of Chunda Sahib as Nabob 
of the Carnatic, and the* cession of Masulipatam and its 
dependencies to the French 

>r _ Nazir Jung, indignant at these audacious pro- 

N«*ir June at- • °. -T i . . r 

uittkud ami posals, instantly ordered Iuh army to march against 

killed, 1749 the French. Though it had been reduced in num¬ 
ber by tlic dismissal of many detachments, fifteen days were 
occupied m marching a distance of only thirty miles. Scarcity 
and disease began to thin its ranks, and the Nabob, weary of 
a war in which he had wasted a twelvemonth to no puipose, 
conceded all the demands of Dupleix, and they were embodied 
m a treaty. Bnt Duplcix had been for seven months in 
correspondence with the discontented nabobs, and on the 

b2 
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maturity of the scheme, had ordered his commandant at 
Ginjce to proceed against the camp of Nazir Jung, as soon as 
he received a requisition from them. Their summons unfor¬ 
tunately reached him before the ratification of the treaty, in 
total ignorance of which, he matched on the 4th of December, 
1749, towards the Nizam’s camp, with 800 Europeans and 
3,000 sepoys. After a long and fatiguing march of sixteen 
miles, he came in sight of it as it stretched over an area of 
eighteen miles, and immediately commenced the attack. His 
Bmall force was repeatedly charged by different divisions of 
the enemy, but his field-pieces shattered their ranks, and by 
zmd-day half their army was m flight. Nazir Jung could not 
credit the report, that the French with whom he had just 
•concluded a treaty were engaged in attacking his troops; 
but when he was assured of the fact, he rode up with indig¬ 
nant haste to the three nabobs, who were marching to join 
the French, and singlmg out the Nabob of Cuddapah, re¬ 
proached him with his cowardice and treachery. The Nabob 
lodged two balls in the heart of his unfortunate master, and 
having caused his head to be struck off, hastened to present 
it to Mozuffer Jung. 

Mozniib-Jung Mozuffer Jung was immediately released from 
become* Nium, confinement, and saluted Soobadar of the Deccan. 
i7oo “Never," remarks the great historian of this 

period, “ since the days of Cortez and Pizarro, did so small a 
force decide the fate of so large a sovereignty." The new 
Nizam proceeded to Pondicherry, and was welcomed with a 
grand display of eastern pomp. The day following his arrival 
be was installed as Soobadar, and Dupleix, arrayed m the 
gorgeous robes of a Mahomedan omra, appeared as the chief 
actor in the pageant. Chunda Sahib was declared Nabob of 
the Carnatic, and Dupleix was nominated governor on the 
part of the Mogul, of all the country lying south of the 
Kistna Thus had this daring politician, in the bncf space of 
twenty months, outrun even his own large scheme of ambition. 
Hie had not only created a Nabob of the Carnatic, but even a 
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Viceroy of the Deccan, and had obtained the supreme control 
of a kingdom larger than France. 

Death of Musuf- MozufFcr Jung was not to enjoy this jjig- 

fer Jung, 1761 nity long. After haying made a profuse distribu¬ 
tion of the treasures of Nazir Jung, amounting to two crores 
of rupees among Ins partisans, he left Pondicherry on his 
return to Ilydeiabad on ^ie 4th of January, 1751, accom¬ 
panied by a French force of 300 Europeans and 2,000 sopoys, 
under the command of Bussy He had not proceeded more 
than sixty leagues, when the three Fatan nabobs, who were 
dissatisfied with the rewards they liad received on the occasion 
of Ins elevation, broke into open rebellion. Bussy's force 
was immediately called forth, and his artillery swept 
down their battalions, the treacherous Nab«b of Savanorc 
was hacked to pieces, and the revolt was quenched in the 
blood of those who liad excited it. But the irritated Nizam, 
iejecting the Bound advice of Bussy, insisted on the pursuit 
of the fugitives, and was struck dead by tlio javelin of 
the nabob of Kuinool, who was in lus turn slam m the conflict. 
The whole camp was thrown into the greatest, confusion by 
this unexpected event, blit Bussy never lost his presence of 
mind. He assembled the bewildered generals and ministers, 
and, such was the influence lie had acquired, that lie induced 
them to confci the vacant dignity on Salabut Jung, the third 
son of the old Nizam, who was then a prisoner in the camp. 
Tranquillity was immediately lcstored, and the army resumed 
its progiCBs. Leaving it now to pursue its march to tho 
north, we turn to the movements of Ghunda Sahib. # 

Glumda Sahib proceeded from Pondicherry with 
8,000 of his own troops and 800 French auxiliaries 
to Arcot, in February, 1751, to receive homage as 
Nabob of the Carnatic, and then advanced to the siege of 
Trichinopoly. Mr. Saunders, now Governor of Madras, felt 
that a great error had been committed in permitting Dupleix 
to obtain such a footing in the Ibutb, and he resolved to 
counteract his schemes by a more decisive support of the 
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cause of Mahomed -AK. A largo detachment was accordingly 
sent to the relief of the small English garrison cooped up in 
the fort of Tnchinopoly, but the troops of our ally scarcely 
exceeded a tenth or those assembled under the banner of 
Chunda Sahib. Captain Clive, who accompanied the reinforce¬ 
ment, returned to Madras and urged on the Governot the im¬ 
portance of creating a tin ermon^uinl suggested an expedition 
to Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic Clive, the founder of 
_ the British empire in India, had gone out to 

Madras m the mil seivice of the East India Com¬ 
pany in 1744, and was piebcni at the sin lender of that town 
to LabourdonuaiK, Luo yeais jftei Following the bent of 
lus genius, he exchanged the pen for the sword, and obtained 
an ensign’s conm iismoti lie diKtingiuxhcd himself in the 
operations befoio Don-cotta, where lie atti acted the ad¬ 
mit ation of Majm Law i euce He was also ni the aboitive 
and di^astious siege of Pondicherry nmlei ndninal Boseawcn. 
Mr Sauudcis adopted hisiuhire, and confided the Aicot ex¬ 
pedition to h s clmige, though lit* was only twenty-six years 
of age at the time. The onlj forte tli it tould bo spued from 
Madras consisted of 2uo Emopenns, and SoOsejMiys, and eight 
Ik Id pieces Cf the tight ofliceis who act oinpanu d it ouc- 
half weie cnili.ins, .itti.icted to the c\[icditioji 1 j> the example 
of Clive, and m\ ol them had ne\ei been in action. But ('live 
had seen fioin the lampaits of Madias a men handful of 
Europeans defeat and disjiersc ten thousand iiatne holdicrs, 
and he had confnleme in Iiik own powois Dm mg the march 
of Jhe troops they weie o\ ertaken by a violent stoim of thun¬ 
der, lightning, and lam, but they continued then progress 
with the utmost coolness, and this circumstance impicased the 
superstitious garrison with ho exalted an idea of then pimvcss, 
that they were allowed to enter the fort without opposition. 
The expedition produced the desired effect, Chunda Sahib 
was obliged to detach a large force to Arcot, and the pres¬ 
sure on the English ganison at Trichmopoly was alle¬ 
viated. 
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The fort of Arcot wob more than a mile m dr- 
5BSS cumference, with a low and lightly-built parapet; 

several of tlic towers were decayed, and the ditch, 
where not fordable, was dry and choked up. From the day 
of its occupation, Clive had been incessantly employed m re¬ 
pairing* the defences, but the place seemed little capable of 
landing a siege Of Ins eight officers, one had been killed and 
two wounded in successive encounters with the enemy, and 
a fourth had 1 etui nod to Madias The tumps fit foi duty 
bad boi'ii reduced by casualties and disease to 120 Europeans 
and 200 sepoys, and it was with tins small body that Clive 
sustained, for sew on weeks, the incessant assaults of 10,000 
pitive troops and 150 Euiopoaus On the last day of the 
*aege the eiieinj endeavoured to stonn tin' foil, but, during 
a conllu t whi( h lasted mmc than eighteen hours, they were 
repulsed on eveij jMiint, and the next morning were seen to 
bie.ik up then eluaiupmcnt and reliie “Thus ended this 
memorable Fioge ” as Oiine leinaihn. bC maintained fifty days, 
under oveij disadvantage of siluation ami foiee. by a handful 
of men, in I hen first campaign, with n spnit worthy of the 
moot letcian tioops, and conducted by the young coimnandci 
udll indefatigable uctmty, nirdiakeu confidence, and un¬ 
daunted courage, and notwithstanding lie had at tins time 
ueithei ie.ul books oi inineiseri with men capable of giving 
linn Tiimh nistiuclion in the military aid, all the resouiccs 
which he employed m the defeat e of Aieoi weie such as were 
dictated bj*the best masters in the ait of \vui. M Ills eharac- 
tei was completely dehne<l m u single expression of the great 
niinmtei of England, William Pit!, when he styled lum the 
“ heav eii-bom general ” 

Cluinda SlaJiTb still continued to beleaguer Tn- 
duiMipoly with a laigc foi’ce, arid Mahomed Ali 
was induced, by bis terroi, to mvitc the aid of the 
regent of Mysore and Moran llao, the Mahmtta chief of 
Gooty, as well as the general of the Tanjore troops. Clive, 
on his return from Arcot, proceeded to Tnclimopoly, and was 
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employed in, various enterprises of a minor character, which, 
however, served to mature hia military talents. The cam¬ 
paign was brought to an early and successful issue by Major 
Iiawrencc, who, in June, 1752, compelled the French comman¬ 
der Law, to surrcndci at discretion, with all his troops, stores, 
and artillery. Ghrnida Sahib, deserted by his own officers, 
yielded himself up to the Tanjonnc general, who appeared to 
be the least inveterate of his enemies. The general took the 
most solemn oa$k to conduct him m safety to a French settle¬ 
ment, but immediately after caused lum to be assassinated, at 
the instigation of Mahomed All, who, after feasting his eycB 
with tlic sight of his muideicd rival, bound Ins head to the 
neck of a camel, and paraded it five times round tlie walls of 
the city. * 

A "Tlie war with ChiunU Sahib had no sooner 

Discontent of the M 

Hyioro Begcnt, terminated, tlian tlie English found tlicmscrvcd 
involved m hostilities with the allies who had 
co-opcratcd with them in tlie cause of Mahomed Ah, so 
utterly impossible did they find it to shake off their connection 
with country polities, when once entangled in them. The 
Mysore regent came foiward and claimed possession of Tri- 
chinopoly and its dependencies and the Nabob was constiamed 
to confess that he had secretly contracted to transfer the city, 
and the territory south of it, to the Mysoie prince, as the 
price of his alliance. It is easy to conceive the disgust of 
Major Lawrence on finding that the fortress winch Ins own 
government tiad drained their trcasuiy to secure f&r the Nabob, 
was now to be made over to a native chief who hod rendered 
no assistance, and whose fidelity waa exceedingly doubtful. 
He retired m disgust to Madias taking care, however, to 
leave Captain Dalton, with 200 Europeans and 1,500 sepoys, 
to guard the citadel against the artifices of the regent. Mean¬ 
while Duplfeix, having received largo reinforcements from 
Europe, proclaimed the son of Cliunda Sahib nabob of the 


Battle of Banov, Carnatic, and sent a powerful force to renew the 


An*, 1762. 


siege of Tncfamopoly. But Major Lawrence over- 
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took the French at Bahoor, inflicted a signal defeat on tb 
and a second time captured their guns and ammunition. 

The Mysore regent, seeing it vain to expect the 
^ MdJrStai acquisition of Tnchinopoly, or any portion of the 


join the irenth, Bmn 0 f eighty lacs of rupees, which he demanded 
in heu of it, transferred his alliance, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Moran ltao, to the French. The town was regu- 
tferly besieged by the confederates, who experienced many 
vicissitudes duiing the two years the investment lasted. 
These vanous actions it is not necessary to detail, and it 
may lie sufficient to state ttyat the French were three tunes 
worsted by the superior .strategy of Lawrence, and that, on 
one occasion, the English tiustaiQcd syaemornble reverse. At 
length Moron Kao,»on the receipt of ifircc lacs of rupees from 
Mahomed All, consented to •withdraw his force, and not'to 
api>car agau® the liefil against the English, the Nabob, or 
the raja of Mysore. Before lus dcpaiture, however, he con¬ 
trived to extort a furtliei sum from the Mysore regent, under 
the threat of attacking him. lie Mas the ablest and the 
boldest native general of his time, and lus little army, com¬ 
posed of Maluattas, Mahomcdans, and Rajpoots, was the 
most compact and formidable body of native troops in the 
south. They had stood the assault of European troops, and, 
what was of more importance, the fire of field-picccs, winch 
wue now, for the first tune, introduced into Iudian warfare, 
and they had unshaken confidence m each other, and in their 
chief • 

The French and English had now been engaged 
nw war, 1764 m mutual hostilities for nearly five years, madly 
exhausting their lcsourccs in the cause of native 
princes. The Court of Directors were anxious to put an end 
to this anomalous and wasting warfare, and, in 1753, made an 
earnest appeal to the ministers of tho crown'for aid, either to 
prosccu to, or to terminate it. The ministry ordered a squadron 
and a military force to Indio, and then remonstrated with the 
French government on the proceedings of their functionaries 
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in the East. Anxious to avoid a war between the two coun¬ 
tries, the French cabinet despatched M. Godoheu, one of 
the directors of their East India Company, to India, with 
brders to supersede Dupleix, to assume the control of their 
affairs, and bring these hostilities to an immediate close. He 
landed at Pondicherry, on the 2nd of August, 1754, and all 
the schemes of ambition in which Duplcix had been so long 
engaged, were at once quenched. Tic immediately laid down 
his office, but his vanity was soothed by being allowed to 
letnm the emblems of Ins “Modish dignity—his flags, and 
ensigns, and instruments of music, «uid the dross of hw lialmb- 
slup, m which he went, m gicsvt pomp, to dine with M 
Godelieu on the feast ad St. Louis ” 


a 


_ . ^ The negotiators, M. Godcheu and Mi. Saunders, 

tiiu Kn^mh mci agreed upon a suspension of anus at then first 
Klwuh ’ iiM meeting. A conditioimf floaty Oils snnu aftei 
sign,Hi, the salient points of which wcic, that both parties 
should, foi over, “■ renounce all Moonsli govemment and dig¬ 
nity,” and never interfere in the different es of the native 
pimccs, tluit the possessions hold by both nations should 
eventually be of equal a nine, lint that they should retain all 
then acquisitions till a imal treaty was concluded m Europe 
Mahomed Ah was, likewise, to be i onlimicd as Xaliob of the 
Carnatic The balance of advantage was on the side of the 
French. Independently of the Voitheni Sircais, held by 
Hussy, they lemained m possession of a teiriioiy yielding 
eighteen lacs of nipees a yeai, wbflu that occupied by the 
English was not of more value than I cm lacs, but, the East 
India Company was rid of the leafless ambition of Dupleix, 
which outweighed every other consideration. The treaty was, 
however, little respected by those who made it The ink 
was scarcely dry before the Madras government sent au 
auxiliary force with the army of their Nabob, to mibjugatc 
the districts of Madura and Tinncvelly, and the French de¬ 
spatched a body of troops to subdue Tcmore, And as to any 
definitive treaty in Europe, every prospect of it was extin- 
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gmshed by the war, which soon after broke ant between 
England and France. 

* teof Furicix Dupleix embarked for Europe in September, 
1 1754. He had expended a sum exceeding thirty 

lacs of rupees m the public service, partly from Ins private 
estate, and partly from funds raised on Iuh own bonds. Gode- 
heu refused to audit his accounts, and referred the adjust¬ 
ment of them to the Dnectors of the French East India 
Company, m Pans, who, to then disgrace, basely disallowed 
the grcnlor jwirtiou of the claim, undei the pietence that these 
expenses had bciMi incurred without thou sanction. Pupleix 
was consigned to neglect and poverty —the second instance 
of national ingratitude towards Indian soivanls 11(5 mciitcd 
a diffeient leturn from his own nallon, fm, whatevei may 
hove lioeii the directs of his cliuractci, the Fiench never had 
an oflicei rm>^ demons, oi moie capable, of extending their 
icputaLjoj) and powei At a time when Eurojwans, without 
exception, entei lamed a Jiioibul diead of native armies, he 
boldly eiicou nteiod them m tlv field, and demonstrated their 
weakness, and, if he had been adequately suppoited from 
.Trance, lie would probably luue bucc^edcd in the great 
object of lus life—the establishment or a French enipne m 
r udm 


opath nfsnhoo Befoie wc follow the < aroci of Biirsj, in the 
i7K—Maiir.itu inn tli, it is necessaij to ghiiee at the plOglCSS of 
]ioiit-H.B Mahratta a ff ai 1 s Sahoo, tile gi and a on of Scvajcc, 

who liad been seated on the Main at la tin one foi more than 
fifty >ears, and had always been imbecile, now exhibited signs 
of idiot y—di easing up a favoiiute dog m gold-brocade and 
jewels, and plating lus own plumed tin ban ou his head m open 
duibar. All substantial power had long since passed into the 
hands of the Peshwa, but the wife of Sahoo was his mortal 
foe, and, at this crisis, cndeavouicd to weaken him, by per¬ 
suading her husband, now in his dotage, to adopt his kinsman 
the raja of Kolapore. But Tara Bye, who had taken no share 
in Mahratta politics for more than twenty years, since the 
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death of her son, now camo forward and conveyed informa¬ 
tion to Sahoo, that her daughter-in-law had been delivered of 
a posthumous child, whose hfe she had succeeded with great 
‘difficulty in preserving, and who was now the nearest heir to 
the throne. The Peshwa, whether he believed the story or 
not, determined to support it, and advanced to Satara with a 
powerful army. Every avenue to the couch of the dying 
monarch was strictly guarded by his wife; but the Peshwa 
found the means of access to him, and induced him to affix 
Ins seal to a most extraordinary document, by which all the 
authority in the state was transferred to the Peshwa, on con¬ 
dition that he should maintain the royal title and dignity of 
the house of Sevajee, in the person of Tata Bye’s grandson. 
Sahoo died two days after the execution of this document, 
and the Peshwa dexterously const!.lined his widow to ascend 
the funeral pile by giving out that she had announced her in¬ 
tention to do so, and from finch an announcement she could 
not recede without infamy. 

Supremacy of Bolajce Rao, the Pcsliwa, immediately pro- 
thc Pemhwu, claimed the adopted prince sovei cign of the Mah- 
1760 rattas, under the title of Earn raja. The Mahratta 

feudatories who had been summoned to the Court, accom¬ 
panied the Peshwa to Poona—thcnccfoiward the capital of 
Mahratta power—to confirm and complete the provisions of 
Sahoo’s testament Rughoojce Blionslay received now sun- 
nuds for levying chout in Bengal and Bchar; the province 
of Malwa was divided between Holkar and Smdia, and the old 
cabinet of Ministers was confirmed in office. These appomt- 
ments were made in the name of Ram raja, but they served 
to strengthen the authority of the Peshwa. The year 1750 
may, therefore, be considered the period at which the power 
of the Mahratta state was definitively transferred to his 
family, and the descendant of Sevajee became a puppet at 
Satara. But Tara Bye, though seventy years of age, was 
mortified by this alienation of all power from the regal 
sceptre, and called to her aid the troops of the Goickwar, 
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now tlic BubstanUve ruler of Guzemt. At the same time 
rUo urged her grandson to strike for his independence, but he 
had no spirit for each a task, and Bhe reproached him bitterly 
with his degeneracy, and then placed him m confinement. The * 
Pcshwa, who was then on a distant expedition, hastened to 
Satara, and, by an act of treachery which haB sullied liis 
character, seized on the Guickwor, but left Tara Bye unmo¬ 
lested. He felt that by consigning the legitimate monarch to 
n piihon she was m reality playing his game. 
proBrew of To ictum to the progress of Bussy. AftcAhc 
urns), 1752. defeat of the three Patan nabobs and the ela¬ 
tion of Salabut Jung, he accompanied the army to Golconda, 
where lie and lus officers received the most liberal donations. 
In June the Nizam proceeded with great pomp to the city of 
Aurungabad, then considered second m magnitude and 
importance on\f to Delhi. But Ghazee-ood-dccn, the elder 
brother of Salabut Jung, who held one of the highest posts 
at the court of Delhi, on hearing of the death of Nazir Jung, 
obtained a patent of appointment as Soobadar of the Deccan, 
and excited the Peshwa by the promise of large jaygeers 
to come down and attack Salabut Jung The Mahrattas 
employed all the arts of their national warfare against Bussy, 
to whom the Nizam bad confided the management of the cam¬ 
paign, but the superiority of European tactics and valour 
baffled all their efforts. The French artillery mowed down 
their ranks; they were routed m every encounter, and chased 
back to within "thirty miles of their capital. The PeBhwa now 
liaetencd to offer terms of conciliation. Salabut Jung's army 
was, moreover, on the verge of mutiny, for want of pay and 
food, and he adopted the advice of Bussy and nd himself of 
this troublesome foe, by a cession of territoiy equivalent to 
that winch Gliazcc-ood-dcen had promised him. Roghoojee 
Bkonslay, who had also been incited to attack Salabut Jung 
and lay waBte his territories, was bought off with similar 
concessions. Meanwhile, Ghozco-ood-dccn himself advanced 
to Aurungabad with an army of 150,000 men, and immediately 
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dispatcked an envoy to Duplerx, offering him the moBt bril¬ 
liant advantages if lie would detach the corps of Bu§sy from 
the interests of Ins uval and brother. To conciliate Duplenc, 
lie went so far as to send liim a sheet of blank paper with the 
broad seal of the Mogul empire affixed to it, for him to fill up 
with lus own terms. But Salabut Jung cut short all his 
schemes by inducing his own mother to send him a poisoned 
dish, which she knew lie would partake of, when he found 
that it had been prepared with hci own hands 
liiunAdna The ascendancy which Bussy had acquired at 
the Northern the court of IIvcloiabad raised linn many enemies, 
1 and c\cn the minister, who was under the 
greatest obligations to him, became his determined foe, and 
plotted his destruction In January, 1753, Bussy was obliged 
to visit the coast to m ruit Ins health, and the minister during 
his absence endeavoured to break up Ins fence by withholding 
the payment of their allowances, and subjecting them to a 
variety of insults Bussy was obliged to return before his 
health was confirmed, and matched with a body of 4,500 men 
to Aurangabad, where the court lay. The minister, dis¬ 
tracted by the appearance of this force, determined to seek 
a reconciliation, to which Bussy, who wished to avoid 
extremities, was not less inclined. But to avoid all future 
occasion of discoid regarding the pay of lus troops, which 
amounted to forty lacs of rupees a year, he obtained the 
cession of the four districts on the coast, generally known as 
the Northern Sireai s By this bold stroke the French acquired 
an uninterrupted lino of coast, six hundred miles in extent, 
yielding a revenue of fifty lacs of rupees a year, which 
rendered them absolute masters of a greater dominion than 
had been in the possession of any European power in India, 
not excepting even the Portuguese. The districts were 
admirably adapted by the bounty of Providence and the in¬ 
dustry of the inhabitants for a large and lucrative commerce; 
they were protected on one side by a chain of mountains, 
and on the other by the sea, and they afforded every fa- 
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polity foi the introduction of reinforcements and iminiUonB 
of war into the Deccan. 

vrweeding* «f ^ 10 ^ es ^ Lwa > having completed his arrange- 
tjho Muhnttaa, ments in the temtory ceded to him by Sal&birf 
1 164 55 j UU g. an j terminated Ins differences with Tara Bye, 

sent an army to levy contributions m the Carnatic, and the 
expedition was considered the most profitable he had ever 
undertaken. Where the villages and towns refused immediate 
compliance with the demands of the Mahrattas, the local 
officer were seized, and compelled by thrcatB and som^kies 
by torture, to make a settlement. Where no ready money 
could Ik 1 obtained, Julls were exacted from the bankers and 
forcibly cashed in otliei parts of the country. "When a 
garrison piesuraed to offer resistance it was at oijce put to the 
sword. On the cessation of tile lams, Rogoonatli ltao, hi« 
fighting brothei—the Raghoba of Butish Indian history—was 
dispatched to plunder Guzerut From thence he proceeded to 
the* noitli with a body of Sindia’s and irolkar’s troops, and 
•liter ravaging the territories still belonging to Delhi, exacted 
heavy payments from the Rajpoots and Jauts. 

Attiick on Bussy, on lus return to Ilyderabad at the 

uyiore ami beginning of 1755, found Salabut Jung about to 
vanore, I755-5C p r<)cec( j Mysore, to extort tribute. The Myso- 

i cans then before Trichuiopoly were acting m alliance with 
the French, but Bussy, as a feudatory, was obliged to 
u attend the stirrup 91 of his suzerain, though much against 
his will. The imbecile raja at Scnngapatam directed his 
brothei, the Regent, to hurry back with his troops from the 
Carnatic, and he was obliged to ^return without receiving the 
smallest compensation for the heavy expense incurred m the 
support of 20,00(1 troops for three years in that luckless 
expedition. So completely had the treasury been drained by 
tins continued requirement that when, the demand of the 
Nizam had been compromised, through the mediation of 
Bussy, for fifty-six lacs of rupees, it became necessary to 
despoil not only the members of the court, female as well as 
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male, of thoir jewels and plate, but also the temples of th& 
idols. The next year Salabut Jong marched against the 
nabob of Savanore, who had refused to acknowledge his 
authority. Morari Rao had equally resisted the authority of 
the Peshwa, and the Peshwa and the Nizam marched agaiiiBt 1 
their refractory vassals with a combined army of 100,000 
men. It was m the presence of this force, the flower of the 
Deccan soldiery, that Bussy opened fire cm the fort of 
Savanore from his splendid artillery, in such style as to 
astou^jl the allied princes, and constrain the enemy to 
send immediate proposals for a surrender; and an accommoda¬ 
tion was soon after effected through lus goqfl offices, 
intrigues The superiority which Bussy had exhibited in 

against Bussy, thy* expedition served only to inflame the ani- 
17M “ mosity of the Nizam's minister, and increase Ins 

anxiety 0 to rid the Deccan of this foreign influence. It was 
even determined, if ncccesaiy, to assassinate lnm As soon, 
therefore, as peace was concluded with Savanore, Bussy was 
ordered to quit the territories of the Nizam, who was said to 
have no farther occasion for his services. He received the 
message without any feeling of resentment, and immediately 
began his march back to Masulipatam, but at the same time 
desired the government of Pondicherry to dispatch every 
soldier who could be spared to that port without any delay. 
On the departure of Bussy the minister of the Nizam applied 
to Madras for a body of English troops to aid in completing 
the expulsion of the French from the state. The two nations 
were then at peace, and a convention had been entered into 
which bound the two Companies to avoid all interference in 
the quarrels of the native powers. But the bait was too 
tempting to be resisted, and the government of Madras was 
on the point of sending a large force to demolish the power 
of Bussy in the Dcccan, when intelligence arrived of the sack 
of Calcutta, and another direction was given to the expedi¬ 
tion. Bussy, while yet two hundred miles from the coast, 
found his ammunition running short and his military chest 
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exhausted, and turned aside to Hyderabad, where his influence 
would more readily procure supplies of every hind. On the 
14th of June, 1756, he took up a position at Channaul, in tlfp 
neighbourhood of the city. S&labut Jung, whom he had 
raised from a prison to the throne, summoned every tribu¬ 
tary and dependent in the kingdom to his standard, and 
brought its whole strength down to crush his benefactor. 
Bussy defended himself with his usual skill and gallantry for 
nearly two months, but his position was daily becoming more 
critical, when Law, marching up from the coast with rein¬ 
forcements through a wild and mountainous track, and 
baffling a corps of 25,000 men sent to oppose him, succeeded 
in forming a junction with his chief at CharmauL Salabut 
Jung, in a fever of alarm, sent proposals of "peace, which 
Bussy was not unwilling to accept, and his authority became 
more firmly established in the Deccan than ever. 
jumj u the Towards the close of the year, Bussy proceeded 
summit of me- to the districts assigned to him on the a coast, to* 

cem ' restore bis authonty, which had been impaired 

during the recent conflict, and he devoted the next year to 
the regulation of the government, in which he exhibited not 
less talent than he had shown in the field. Early in the year, 
he received a pressing request from the young Nabob of 
Moorshedabad, to march up and assist him in expelling Clive 
from Bengal; but, on hearing of the capture of Chandema- 
gore and the jrabecility of the Nabob, he resolved not to move 
out o£ his province. But, as war had now been declared 
between France and England, he proceeded to capture Vizaga- 
patam and the other English factories on the coast, but 
he treated the officers with the utmost liberality. During his 
absence from the court of Salabut Jung, that helpless prince 
was tlireatcncd with destruction by the machinations of his 
unprincipled minister, who had taken possession of the fort¬ 
ress of Dowlutabad, and of his own ambitious brothers, one of 
whom, Nizam Ali, had obtained possession of the royal seal, 
and usurped the authority of the state. The Mahrattas did 
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not* of coarse, fail to throw themselves into the arena, when 
they saw 1 the prospect of booty. The crown was falling from 
fie head of Salabut-Jung, and the country was oif the eve 
o£ a convulsion, when Bossy started with his army from fiaj- 
mundry, and, traversing a country never Been by Europeans, 
reached Aurangabad, a distance of 400 miles, in twenty-one 
days. There ho found four armies assembled by tbc different 
parties to take a share in the struggle for power and plunder. 
His sudden appearance, with a force which all were obliged 
to respect, combined with the natural ascendancy of Ins cha¬ 
racter; at once extinguished all mtugucs. The authority of 
Salabat Jung was restored 9 the venomous minister \\ as killed 
in a tumult provoked by lus own deuces; Nizam All was 
constrained -to fly to Boorhanporc; and Bussy, by a coop 
dV&tf, secured the citadel of DowluUbad, the strongest in the 
Deccan. 


Extinction or Bussy, who had for seven years exercised the 
power, clucf influence on the destinies of tlie Deccan, had 

17&S. * 

now reached the summit of Ins grandeur. The 
provinces oil the coast, which were governed with great wis¬ 
dom aud moderation, furnished abundant resources for the 
support of lus troops, and he had secured an impregnable 
stronghold m the heai t of the country. He had placed the 
interests of his nation on a foundation not to be sliaken by 
ordinary contingencies With a genius which was m every 
respect fully equal to tliat of Clive, he had succeeded in esta¬ 
blishing the authority of France in the southern dm won of 
India, to the same extent as the authority of England had been 
established in the north, and it appeared, at the time, by no 
means improbable, that the empire of India would be divided 
between the two nations. But the power of tlio ono was 
destined to permanence and expansion, the prospects of the 
Other were swept away by the folly of ono man. At the 
commencement of the war in 1756, Lally was sent out as 
Governor-General of the French possessions in India, and 
immediately on his arrival, partly from caprice sad partly 
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from envy, ordered Bossy to repair to Pondicheny, with all 
the troops not absolutely required for the protection of the 
mantime provinces. Busay, who considered obedience the 
first duty of a soldier, withdrew his gumson from Dawluta- 
bad; and, to tho unutterable surprise of the native princes, 
who trembled at the sound of Iiis name, retired with all hie 
troops from tho Deccan, just at tho time when he had become 
arbiter of its fate. lie took leave of Salafeut Jung 1 on the 
18th of June, 1758, and, with his departure, the snn of 
French prosperity in India sunk, never to riso again, 
war with France The command of the armament which tho French 

—Lniiy, i7i® government fitted out m 1756, to extinguish the 
British commerce in India, was committed to Count LaHy. 
lie was descended from onfe of those Irish Etonian Catholic 
nmuhcB who had emigrated to France after the expulsion 
of James the Second He inherited that implacable hatred 
of England winch the exiles carried with them, and was, 
therefore, fitted, as much by his own animosities, as by 
lus military talents, for the mission on which he was sent. 
Tie had been more than forty years m military service, and 
had gamed sonic distinction in the field; but, with all his 
bravcTj, he was headstrong, rash, and arrogant. He pro¬ 
ceeded to India with a powerful fleet and army, mid, after an 
indecisive 1 action with the English at sea, landed at Pondi¬ 
cherry m April, 1758. Before twenty-four hours had elapsed 
he was on hitf march to the English settlement of Fort St. 
David. It was garrisoned by 870 Europeans and 1,600 sepoys, 
and, but for the extraordinary incapacity of the commander, 
might have made an honourable defence, but it was scandal¬ 
ously surrendered after a siege of only a month. The fortifi¬ 
cations were immediately razed by Lally. 


XjaJly attacks 
Hutiara,17ft£ 


The government of Madras naturally concluded 
that Fort St. George would be the next object of 


the victorious general, and they called in the garrisons 
from the subordinate stations, and prepared for a vigorous 


defence. Fortunately for them, Lally was as resolutely 


s 2 
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thwarted by the civil authorities «t Pondicherry, as I '4h 
bourdonnais had been in 1746, and Ins movements were, at 
the asms time, crippled for want of resources. To obtain a 
supply of money he looked, in the first jwntanftB, to Tanjore. 
Seven years before this time, the raja, pressed by the demands 
of Mosoffer Jong and Chanda Sahib, had given them a bond 
for fifty-six lacs of rupees, which, as being of little value, they 
had made over to their French allies. This document Lally 
determined now to torn to account, and proceeded with hia 
army to enforce payment. The town waa besieged for more 
than a fortnight, a practical breach had been made in. the 
walls, when an English fleet suddenly appeared on the coast, 
off the factory of Carical, on which the French army depended 
foa its supplies. Lally, who had only twenty cartridges left 
fat each soldier, and but two days’ provisions in the camp, was 
o blig ed to raise the siege and. return to Pondicherry, poorer 
than be had left it. To his infinite chagrin, the French 
admiral resisted his pressing importunities and sailed away, 
with the whole fleet, to the Mauritius. 

xtaaiKcarfui Returning from Tanjore, Lally marched In the 
«tes* rfMMiu, first instance to Aroot, which the venal governor 
nw-M surrendered without resistance. Bossy who had 
now arrived in the French camp from Hyderabad, implored 
lady to employ the great resources at his command in 
strengthening the position which the French nationf had ac¬ 
quired in the Nizam’s dominions. But Lady’s head was 
filled with the magnificent project of driving the English from 
Madras, and then from Calcutta, add, finally, from the coasts 
of India. The wise counsel of Bossy was treated with con¬ 
tempt, and Lally scarcely condescended to read his letters. 
Contrary to the remonstrances of the Council at Pondicherry, 
he new determined to undertake the siege of Madras. The 
Hw gM governor had taken advantage of the respite 
gained'while Lally was otherwise employed, to strengthen 
tiie defen ce# and to lay in a full supply of provisions. * The, 
enemy brought up a force of 2,700 Europeans and, 4,009 
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sepoys, ■with 100 European •cavalry, the first ever seen, in 
India. The garrison consisted of 1,750 Europeans and 2,200 
sepoys 5 but they were commanded by the veteran Lawrence, 
supported by thirteen officers who had been traihed under his 
own eye, in the wars on this coast. Lally sat down before 
the fort on the 12th of December, 1758, and the siege was 
prosecuted for two months with the greatest vigour. There 
was no lack of military skill or courage on either side. But 
on the 16th of February, when a breach had been made which 
the French were about to storm, an English fleet appeared m 
the roads. The French army was seized with a sudden panic, 
the trenchcB were abandoned without orders, and Lally was 
obliged to retreat with precipitation, leaving fifty pieces of 
caunon behind him. * 

cooto haiHe* In the course of the year there was an indeci' 
lAiiy, i?ro give action at sea between the English and French 
fleets, and a variety of movements and counter-movements 
by land without any definite result. Towards the close of 
the year the French troops, who were twelve months in 
arrears, out of provisions, and in rags,unable any longer to bear 
their privations, broke into open munity. Lally succeeded, at 
length, in quelling the revolt, but was, at the same time, 
constrained to take the fatal Btep of dividing his force, and 
sending a large portion of it to the south in search of money 
and food. This movement gave a great advantage to the 
English; bu( they derived still greater service from the arri¬ 
ve! of Colonel Coote, a general second only to Clive, to take 
the command of the army. He. entered upon the campaign 
with his accustomed energy, and recaptured Wandewash, 
which the French had occupied in the previous year. In 
January, 1760, Lally moved up to retrieve this loss, and 
Coote compelled him to fight, to great disadvantage, m the 
neighbourhood of the town, which has given its name to the 
battle. Independently of sepoys, the French brought 2,250 
end the English 1,900 Europeans into the field on.thiB occasion. 
Lally sustained a complete and disastrous defeat/ and Bossy 
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waataken prisoner; bat, in consideration of his high chip 
meter and bis generous conduct to the English in the Northern 
Stream, was immediately allowed to return to Pondicherry. 
Victoiy appeared now to desert the French standard. Daring 
the year 1760, Coote sucoeeded in depriving Lally of all the 
places he had taken, and Ginjee and Pondicherry were at 
length the only possessions remaining to the French. Lally's 
troops were not only withont pro visions, stores, or equipments, 
but without hope of obtaining any. The supplies from Europe 
had ceased. The settlements of the French, in Africa, in the 
West Indies, and in Canada, were attacked with such vigour 
as to leave them no leisure to attend to their affairs in the 
east. The extinction of the hope they had cherished of es¬ 
tablishing an Empire in India may thus be traced, indirectly, to 
those energetic measures by which William Pitt, the great 
minister of England, defeated them attempts to establish an 


empire in America. 

Coote now prepared for the siege of Pondicherry, 
Pondfcbenr, when an event occurred which had well nigh 
im matred the prospects of the campaign. The fleet 

from England brought a new commission to CoL Monson, the 
second in command, which virtually superseded Coote. 
Instructions were, it is true, given that the commission should 
not be acted on during the continuance of the war, but Coote 
at once yielded the command of the expedition to the man 
whom the authorities at home had thought fit to put over his 
bead, and retired to Madras. The gallant Lawrence bad, in 
like manner, been superseded on a previous occasion, and this 
Is, unfortunately, not the only instance we shall have to 
notice in the course of this narrative in which Government 
has deposed a general from bis command in the full tide of 
victory. In the present case there .was at least this excuse 
for the conduct of the people at home, that they were at the 
time ignorant of the great merit and briOunt success of Coote. 
Monson was baffled and wounded in his first independent 
enterprise, and' requested Coote to resume the command of 
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operations, white lie did .not hesitate to do.- Pai^kbin^ 
was now subject to a dose blockade. The brave jguaasen 
held out till, even at the scanty rations to which they had 
been reduced, provisions were left only for two days. Laity, 
worn out with fatigue, 31 health, and vexation, capitulated on 
the 14th of January. As the victors marched into the town, 
then feelings were strongly affected by the skeleton figures 
to which the noblest forms in the two French regiments had 
been reduced by long and painful privation. Pondicherry was 
levelled with the ground. The instructions sent to Lafly by 
his own government to annihilate the English settlements 
which he might capture had fallen into the hands of the Court 
of Directors, and they issued orders to retaliate, and in the 
course of a few months not a roof was left of this once fair 
and flounshmg colony. 

Fa* of uuy Thus ended a war between the English and 

French for the exclusive possession of commerce 
and power in India, which, with the exception of less than a 
twelvemonth, had lasted for fifteen years, and it terminated 
by leaving the French without an ensign in the country. 
Their settlements were restored at the Peace of Paris, two 
years subsequently, but they have never again been able to 
raise their heads in India. Daily returned to Pans, and was 
thrown into the Bastile. The French ministry were happy to be 
able to turn the popular indignation created by the loss of 
India, from themselves on the unfortunate commander. A 
charge ,of high treason was brought against him which de¬ 
prived him of the benefit of counsel, and he was condemned 
to death ty the Parliament of Paris, drawn through the 
streets on a dung-cart, and executed the same day: "smufder 
committed by the sword of justice.** Thus had the French 
government, in the course of fifteen yeara, destroyed three 
of their most moment citizens, who had laboured with un¬ 
exampled zeal and the highest patriotism to promote the 
national interests; and the expulsion of the French Q oiqpe ^ y 
from the shores of India ceases to raise any emotion of regret 
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when it ie viewed as the just retribution of their iniquitous 
proceedings. 


CHAPTER X. 

FROM THE CAPTURE OF CALCUTTA TO THE BATTLE OF PANNIPUT, 

1756—1761. 


During these transactions on the coast, a revolution was 
in progress in Bengal, winch resulted in transferring the 
empire of IndiA to a European power. But before entering 
on the narrative of these events, it is necessary to glance at 
the progress of affairs at Delhi, though they had long ceased 
to exercise any influence on the destmies of Hindustan. 

AfanMNi Khm the year 1747, a new and formidable enemy, 
Abdaita, 1747 f rom the region beyond the Indus, appeared on 
the scene, in the person of Ahmed Khan, the chief of the 
Abdalee tribe of Afghans, and of the venerated family of 
the Sudoozies, whose persons were held inviolate. Ho was 
rescued from the Ghiljies, when Nadir Shall appeared before 
Candahar, and at the early age of twenty-three, attracted 
the notice of that conqueror. He was present with him at 
the sack of Delhi, the horrors of which he was one day des¬ 
tined to renew In June, 1747, the atrocities of Nadif Shah, 
which are without a parallel on the page of histoiy, constrained 
his subjects to rid the world of him. Ahmed Khan imme¬ 
diately after rose to distinction, and extended his influence 
over the tribes around him, and so great was his success, that 
he was crowned at Candahar before the close of tho year. 
From some motive of superstition, he was led to change the 
name of his tribe to that of Dooranee; bnt he will continue 
to be designated in this work, by his original title of Abdallee. 
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Hie coronation was scarcely completed, before be turned hie 
attention to India, as the region in which his soldiers would 
most amply find both employment and plunder. Having 
crossed the Indus with a force estimated at 15,000 men, life 
overran the Punjab, and pushed on to SirhincL An army was 
despatched against him from Delhi without delay, under 
Ahmed Shah, the eldest son of the emperor, who successfully 
resisted all the assaults of the Abdalces for ten days, and on 
the eleventh, completely discomfited them, and constrained 
them to retreat towards their own country. The battle of 
Sirhmd was the last expiring effort of the dynasty of the 
Moguls, and the last event in the life of Mahomed Shah, who 
died a month after, m April, 1748, after an inglorious reign of 
twenty-eight years. 

Ahmad shah, His Bon J Ahmed Shall, was in pursuit of the 
tmpwDr, 1748. Abdalecs when he heard of the event, and returned 
The Rohinu. ^ ageend the throne. Sufder Jung, the 

viceroy of Oudc, was appointed vizier, and devoted his first 
attention to the subjugation of the Rohillas, who had been 
expelled from the provinces to which they had given their 
name, but had taken advantage of the invasion of the Ab- 
daHees, to re-establish themselves in it. He marched against 
them with a numerous but lll-disciplmcd army, and was de¬ 
feated by a far inferior force. The Rohillas pursued him into 
his own provinces, aud though beaten off from Lucknow, 
penetrated to Allahabad, and set the Emperor and the vizier 
alike at defidhee. In this emergency the vizier called up the 
Mahratta chieftains, Mulhar Rao Holkar and Jyapa Sindia, as 
well as the Jaut chief, Sooruj mull, and with their aid, com¬ 
pletely defeated the Rohillas, and obliged them to seek refuge 
ui the hills. The Mahrattas were allowed to repay themselves 
by the unrestricted plunder of the province, which did not 
recover from the effect of these ravages for many years 
Before bis retirement, Holkar, true to'his Mahratta instincts, 
exacted a bond of fifty lacs of rupees from the despoiled 1 
Rohillas. 
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The Abdalee availed himself of these 
ST tjons to invade India a second tamo, and ha mag 
overrun Lahore and Moeltan, sent an earoy to 
Delhi to demand the cession of those provinces. The vnaer 
was absent m pursuit of tho BohOlas; the emperor was. under 
the influence of a favourite eunuch, and the whole country was 
under the dominion of terror. The provinces were formally 
surrendered to the invader. The vizier arrived at the capital 
too late to prevent this dastardly submission, but he mani¬ 
fested his disapproval of it, by mvjtmg the favourite to an 
entertainment, and causing him to be assassinated. The 
incensed emperor soon found a fit instrument to avenge the 
insult, in the person of a youth destined to play an important 
part m the closing scenes of the Mogul empire. This was the 
grandson of tho first Nizam, and the son of Ghazco-ood-dcos, 
who was poisoned by his stepmother. The youth, whose 
original name was Shaha-boo-doen, but who is more gene¬ 
rally known by his title of Ghazce-ood-deen, was courageous 
and resolute, but at the same tune, one of the most accom¬ 
plished villains of the age. He had boon raised to tho post 
of commander of the forces, through the favour of the vizier, 
but did not hesitate to turn against him at the bidding of the 
emperor. A civil war was earned on between the parties 
for six months in the city of Delhi, the streets of which were 
deluged with blood Ghazee-ood-deen at length called Holk&r’s 
mercenaries to his aid, and the vizier finding himself no longer 
equal to the contest, consented to an accommodation, and 

inaapndeiica of Te ^ re( l to his own government of Oude. That 
OBdaima. . province may be considered as finally ahenated 
from the crown of Delhi m the present year, 1753. But the 
emperor was unable long to support the insolence of hs 
overbearing minister, and marched out of the capital to 
oppose hfrft, but was defeated and captured by Holkar. The 
fik«Tn wrii vtfT infamous Ghazee-ood-deen repaired, forthwith to 
*«pw ai the Mahratfca camp, deposed the unfortunate cap- 
paw, 17M tive, and put out lus eyes, proclaiming one of the 
princes of the blood emperor, under the Jatle of Alumgecr. 
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ntrffAMrftt During these events, the vizier, Sutter Jung, 
tandon, I7M died, and Ghazee-ood»deen invested himself with 
the office. His msu£Eerable tyranny soon after drove his 
soldiers to revolt, and be was dragged by them through tlfe 
streets, without his turban or slippers. He was eventually 
rescued from their hands by his own officers, and glutted his 
revenge by slaughtering the whole body of the insurgents. 
In an evil hour his ambition led him to invade the Punjab, ami 
to expel the officers whom Ahmed Shall had left to govern it. 
That pnnee immediately crossed the Indus, and advanced to 
avenge the insult Ghazec-ood-deen, unable to cope with 
such an adversary, repaired to his camp, and made the moat 
humiliating submission. But though lie obtained forgiveness, 
the Abdalcc was resolved to obtain a pecuniary, compensation 
on this his third irruption. He accordingly marched on to 
Delhi and gave it up to plunder for many days. All the 
atrocities of Nadir Shah's invasion were repeated, and the 
wretched inhabitants were subjected a second time, in leas 
than toil years, to the outrages of a brutal^oldiery. Ghazee- 
ood-deen was sent to plunder the province of Qude, and 
Ahmed Shah himself undertook to pillage the tem tones of 
the Jauts. In this expedition he inflicted an indelible slani on 
his character, by the indiscriminate slaughter of thousands of 
unoffending devotees who were assembled during a religious 
festival at the shrines of Muttra. Agra was saved from de¬ 
struction only by a great mortality which broke out in the 
Abd&Uee army, and constrained Ahmed Shah to hasten his re¬ 
treat across the Indus. The wretched emperor entreated that 
he might not be abandoned to the tender mercies of hist ruthless 
vizier, Ghazee-ood-deen, and Nujeeb-ood-dowlah, an able and 
energetic Bohilla chief, was installed as commander-in-chief. 


TbeptntM on 

tta-Hiiijbtr 


The attention of the reader is now transferred 
to the Malabar coast, which had for centuries been 



denominated, and not without reason, the pirate 


coast of India. The western shore of the Peninsula is as 


thirikly studded with harbours as the eastern coast, from the 



months of the Hooghly to Ceylon, is destitute of them. 
For fifty yearn the piratical princes on the coast had been 
increasing in power and audacity. Among the most for¬ 
midable was Conajee Anglia, who had raised himself from the 
condition of a common sailor to the command of the Mahratta 
fleet, and then declared his independence and set np a 
temfic piratical power, boasting that he was as great a 
freebooter at sea as the Peshwa was by land. He esta¬ 
blished fortifications in every creek, bay, and harbour, for a 
hundred and twenty miles on the Concan coast, but his most 
important arsenal was in the noble port of Ghenab, about a 
hundred and seventy miles Bouth of Bombay. In 1758, an 
expedition, consisting of three British ships of the line and 
a Portuguese squadron attacked Colaba, another of his portB, 
but without success. In 1754, Ins corsairs overpowered three 
Dutch vessels, respectively of 50, 36, and 18 guns, the two 
largest of which were burnt, and the third captured. The 
following year the peshwa and the Bombay government sent 
a joint expedition*against Angna, and Commodore James 
attacked and camedHhe strong fortress of Sevcmdroog, with¬ 
out the loss of a single man. The fort wob made over to the 
Mahrattas, though their pigmy fleet of grabs had never come 
within gunshot of the place. 

CHi* arrives m The Court of Directors viewed the progress of 
Bor bay; 1755. ]) UBB y the Deccan with great alarm, and 

resolved to form an alliance with the Peshwa with the view 
of arresting it, and to send a powerful force to Bombay to co¬ 
operate in this design. Clive, on bis return to England from 
Madras, had been received with great distinction by the 
Company and by the Ministers, and to him the Court of 
Directors committed the command of the troops destined to 
act against Bussy. On his arrival at Bombay, however, in 
October, 1755, he found the government of the Presidency 
firmly and conscientiously opposed to the enterprise. They 
considered themselves precluded from entering upon it by the 
Convention made in the preceding year between M. Godeheu 
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and Hr. Saunders, of which their masters in England were 
ignorant when this design was formed. Admiral Watfion 
happening to arrive with the fleet from Madras about the 
game time, it was resolved to take advantage of the preBenca 
of this large firmament to root out the piratical power on that 
coast, which if was costing the Company five lacs of rupees a 
year to oppose. An arrangement was accordingly made 
with the Peshwa for a joint expedition against Ghen&h. The 
Mahrattas marched down by land, and Colonel Clive and 
Admiral Watson proceeded by sea, with 14 vessels and 800 
Europeans and 1,000 sepoys. The fire from the ships set the 
pirate fleet in a blaze within an hour. The next morning 
Clive attacked the fort by land, while the Admiral kept up so 
vigorous a canonnade from the sea that the defenders were 
obliged to capitulate m half an hour. In the arsenal were 
found 200 pieces of cannon, together with large quantities of 
ammunition and two large vessels on the stocks, as well as 
twelve lacs of rupees. The money was immediately distributed 
among the captors, without any reservation for the Mahrattas, 
or the Company, and the port and arsenal were, eventually, 
made over to the Peshwa. Admiral Watson and Colonel 
Clive soon after sailed for Madras, and, on the 20th of June, 
the latter took charge of the government of St. David, to 
which he had been appointed in England, 
senja dowiab The brave old Tartar viceroy of Bengal, Ali 
rim* of verdy, expired at Moorshedabad at the age of 
eighty, on the 9th of April, 1756, bequeathing 
the government to Scraja Dowlah, a grandson on whom he 
had long doated. The youth, though only twenty years of 
age, was already cruel and profligate beyond the usual ran of 
purple-bom princes in India. The little understanding with 
which nature had endowed him was obscured by intemperance; 
he was the slave of parasites and buffoons; ne had carried 
pollution into the families of the nobility, and had become the 
object of general abhorrence before he ascended the throne. 
His young cousin, Sokut Jung, with a character not less 
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abandoned Chan his own, had recently succeeded to the 
go ve rnment of the district of Purnea, and sent large sums to 
the court of Delhi to obtain his own nomination to the vfee- 
royalty of the three provinces. Seraja Dowlah resolved to 
lose no time m extirpating him, and marchccf with a large 
force to Pumeah; but on reaching Rajmahal he received a 
a letter from Mr. Drake, the governor of Culcutta which gave 
another direction to his purpose. 

Raja raj bulbil), one of the Hindoo officers whom 

Dispute! with J J 

th« governor of it was the policy of All verdy to place in public 
0,to,torl7M * employments, had amassed great wealth In the 
service, and shortly before the death of the old viceroy had 
been nominated governor of Dacca. His predecessor m that 
office had been assassinated and plundered by order of Seraja 
dowlah, and he was anxious to place his family and treasures 
beyond the reach of the tyrant, he, therefore, obtained a 
letter of recommendation from Mr. Watts, the Company's 
chief at Cossimbazar—tlic factory adjoining Moorshcdabad—to 
the governor of Calcutta; and his son, Kissen-dass, embarked 
at Dacca with a large retinue, under the pretence of going on 
a pilgrimage to Jugunnuth, and landed at Calcutta, where he 
received a cordial welcome. Seraja Dowlah, a day or two 
after the death of lus grandfather, for which he had been 
waiting, despatched a letter to Mr. Drake, the governor, 
demanding the immediate surrender of Kissen-dass and his 
wealth. The messenger, though the brother o£ the raja of 
Midnaporc, the head of the spy department, came in a small 
boat, and was expelled from the settlement as nn impostor. 
A second communication was soon after sent to Mr. Drake, 
ordering him peremptonly to demolish all the fortifications 
which the Nabob understood he had been erecting. The 
governor replied that the Nabob had been misinformed, that 
no new defences had been attempted, and that nothing in fact 
had been done but to repair the .ramparts facing the river, in 
tho prospect of another war with France. The Nabob waa npt 
in a humour to brook the slightest resistance of his wiH; Kb 



indignation was kindled to a degree which astonished even 
those wbo had been accustomed to the violence of Ids 
passions, and he ordered the army to march down instantly 
to Calcutta. 


state of vm; Calcutta was ill-prepared for such an assault, 

william, 1756. Darmg fifty years of peace, the fortifications had 
been neglected, and warehouses built up to the ramparts. The 
defenceless state of the fort at this juncture was owing to the 
neglect of the Council, not to the inattention of the Court of 
Directors. After the capture of Madras by Labonrdonnais in 
1747, they were naturally anxious to protect their settlement 
in Bengal from a similar fate, and sent orders to strengthen 
the defences, however the viceroy might oppose them. Year 
after year were these injunctions repeated,* and on one 
occasion no fewer than 250 recruits were sent out, and 


the artillery establishment augmented to 114 gunners and four 
officers. Colonel Scott arrived at Calcutta in 1754 as com¬ 
mandant, with the most stringent orders to complete the 
fortifications, and, if necessary, to conciliate the Nabob by an 
offering of a lac of rupees. At the same time the Court 
directed that none but Europeans should be received into their 
unitary service, but Colonel Scott represented that there was 
“ a set of men called Bashpoots, natives, on the banks of the 
Ganges near Patna, gentoos of the fighting caste, and he was 
of opinion that when disciplined they would make excellent 
soldiers " The Court thereupon permitted the gamson to bo 
recruited with Rajpoots, and the nucleus was thus formed of 
that army of which a hundred thousand endeavoured a century 
afterwards to snbvertthe British Empire. In 1755 the Court 
stated m their despatch that the death of the Nabob might be 
daily expected; that it would be attended with great confusion 
and trouble; that they trusted their officers had put Calcutta In 
a state of defence; and that they were to be on their guard to 
protect the possessions, effects, and privileges of the Company. 
But these warnings were lost on Die authorities in Calcutta, 
who were heedful only of their own pelf, and whose infutua- 
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lion up the latest moment, was exceeded only by their 
cowardice when the danger came. Colonel Scott died in 1755, 
and all the works in progress for the defence of the settle¬ 
ment were' immediately suspended; the militia was not 
embodied till it was too late; the gunpowder, made by a 
fraudulent contractor, whom no one looked after, was deficient 
both in quantify and quality, and there were only 174 men in 
garrison, not ten of whom had ever seen a shot fired, 
fegsofcai- The army of the Nabob, 50,000 strong, ap- 
entta, June, pro&ched the town on the 17th June. Under 
every disadvantage, Ckve would have made as 
noble a defence of Calcutta as he had made of Arcot, but the 
governor was Drake, and the commandant, Minchin. Instead 
of dealing the space round the fort of houses and encum¬ 
brances, batteries were injudiciously planted at a great distance 
from it, which the enemy captured on the first day, and were 
thus enabled to bring a galling fire to bear directly on the fort 
itsdf. At two in the morning of the 19th a council of war was 
held, when it was resolved to send the women and children 
on board the vessels lying off the town. But as Boon as the 
water gate was open there was a general rush to the boats, 
many of which were capsized, and the rest pushed off without 
order or discipline. After the fugitives had reached the ships, 
a shower of “ fire-arrows,” by no means dangerous, was dis¬ 
charged on them, and the captains immediately weighed 
anchor, and dropped down two miles out of their reach. At 
ten in the morning only two boats remained at the wharf, 
into one of which, the governor, Mr. Drake, quietly slipped, 
without leaving any instructions for the conduct of the gar¬ 
rison. The military commander, Minchin, followed his ex¬ 
ample, and they rowed down to the ships in all haste. 

„f As soon as this base desertion was known, 
nothing was heard on all sides but imprecations. 
When calmness had been in some measure restored, Mr. Hol- 
well was, by common consent, placed in command, and it was 
resolved to defend the fort to the last extremity- It held cut 
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for forty-eight hours, during which signals of distress wore 
made, day and night, to the vessels anchored below the town. 
They might have come up with perfect safety, and rescued 
the gallant garrison with ease; but to crown this scene of 
infamy, not a vessel was moved to its assistance. On the 
21st, the enemy renewed the assault with increased vigour, 
and more than half the remaining force was killed or wounded. 
The European soldiers broke into the liquor stores and became 
unfit for duty. A flag of trace was deceitfully sent by the 
Nabob, and Mr. Holwell, seeing the utter helplessness of the 
garrison, agreed to a parley, during which the enemy treach¬ 
erously rushed into tho fort, and the officers were obliged to 
surrender their swords. The Nabob entered the fort about 
five in the afternoon, and ordered Kissen-das% the cause of 
these calamities, to be brought before him, but received and 
dismissed him with courtesy. Mr. Holwell was then ushered 
into his presence, and he expressed his resentment that the 
sum in the treasury was found not to exceed five lacs of 
rupees, but gave him every assurance of protection, and 
retired about dusk to liis encampment. 

The Hole. The European prisoners were collected together 
,76e - under an arched verandah, while the native officers 

went in search of some building m which they might he 
lodged for tho night. They returned about eight in the 
evening and reported that none could be found. The prin¬ 
cipal officer then desired the prisoners to move into one of 
the chambers behind the verandah, which had been used as 
tho prison of the garrison. Orme calls it a dungeon; but the 
room immediately adjoining it was used as the settlement 
church for twenty-eight years after the recovery of the town. 
It was not twenty feet square, and however suited for tho 
confinement of a few turbulent soldiers, was death to the 
hundred and forty-six persons, now thrust into it at the 
sword’s point, in one of the hottest nights of the most sultry 
season of the year. The wretched prisoners soon became 
frantic with suffocating heat and insufferable thirst The' 
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struggle to roach the window end catch a breath of air proved 
fatolto many. At length they began to sink one by on©'into 
the onus of death; and the few who survived that awful 
night owed their lives to the more free ventilation obtained 
by standing on the bodies of their deceased companions. 
When the door was opened in the morning, only twenty-three 
came out alive—the most ghastly forms ever seen. This is 
the tragedy of the Black Hole, which has rendered the name 
of Ser&ja Dowlah the type of infamy among all the nations 
of Christendom. Yet so little did it appear to be out of the 
ordinary course of events m the East, that it was scarcely 
marked by the native community, and was not considered of 
sufficient importance to demand even a passing notice from 
the M&homedan historian of the tunc. The next morning the 
Nabob came down to the fort, and inquired whether the 
English chief still lived; and when Mr. Holwell was borne 
into his presence, he manifested no compassion for his suffer* 
ings, nor the least remorse for the fate of the other prisoners, 
but reproached him anew with the concealment of the public 
treasure, and ordered him to be placed in confinement. The 
Nabob returned to Moorshedabad, after having extorted large 
sums from the French and the Dutch, and confiscated all the 
property of the English throughout the country; and thus 
was the East India Company expelled a second time from 
Bengal, as completely as they had been seventy years before, 
in the days of Aurungzebe. 

___ Information of this catastrophe was seven weeks 

jDEBBoHbUD to 

mrrr cai- in reaching Madras, where the military force con- 
im slated of 2,000 Europeans and 10,000 sepoy*. 
But, while the national honour required immediate vindication 
in 'Bengal, there was a strong party in the council desirous 
of employing the resources of the Presidency in assisting 
Sdkfant Jung to expel Bussy from the Deccan, although the 
Goamctkm which they themselves had entered into with 
Mi Godebou was stall fresh and binding. Much time was 
wasted it dtsonssiag whether- the expedition should to-sent 
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to Hydrabad or Calcutta. When the council at length came* 
to the resolution to retrieve the affairs of the Company m 
Bengal, in the first instance, further tune was lost in duem-* 
barking the royal artillery and stores, which Col. Adlecron 
would not allow to proceed when he found that the command 
of the expedition was not to be given to him. Happily it was 
entrusted to the genius of Clive, who was instructed, after 
the recapture of Calcutta, to march up to Moorshedabad, if 
the Nabob continued refractory, and to attack Chandemagore, 
if the declaration of war with France, then hourly *expected, 
should amve before the time fixed for the return of the troops. 
Admiral Watson and Col. Clive sailed* from Madras on the 
10th of October with five ships of war, and five of the Com¬ 
pany’s vessels, on which 900 Europeans and, 1,500 sepoys 
were embarked. 

lteaptwt of On the loth of December the expedition reached 
Ctfootta, 1767 Fulta, about forty miles below Calcutta, where 
Mr. Drake and the other fugitives were lying m the vessels 
on which they had taken refuge. A Mogul fortification on 
the nver at Budge-budge was soon after attacked. Mamck- 
chaxid, the Nabob’s Hindoo general, who had been left m charge 
of Calcutta, had arrived there two days before with a large 
reinforcement of horse and foot; but a shot happening to 
pass too near his turban, he gave the signal of retreat; -and 
the whole body of his troops marched back 'in disorder to 
Calcutta. Not considering himself safe even there, he left 
500 men to defend the fort, and fled with the remainder to* 
Moorshedabad. Colonel Clive entered the'dismantled town 
on the 2nd of January, and the fort surrendered at discretion. 
To impress the Nabob with a convidhon of the power and 
resolution* of the English who hod< come to avenge their 
wrongs, an expedition was sent about a week after to the 
important post of Hooghly, which* submitted without resist* 
&nce.' 

The Nabob had persuaded himself, that j the 
M*bo mm English'wouhinaver agaim venture tor sot foot in 

T 2 
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his dominions, and the news of these transactions filled him 
with Indignation, and he lost no time in marching down to 
Calcutta with an army of 40,000 men. Clive was anxious for 
an accommodation, and offered him the most moderate and 
reasonable terms. But while the negotiations were in pro¬ 
gress, the army of the Nabob was in full march towards the 
town, burning down the villages as it advanced. Two 
envoys whom Clive had sent on the 4th of February to request 
the Nabob to withdraw his army, if his intentions were pacific, 
were treated with contumely. Finding a contest inevitable, 
Clive determined to take the initiative; and, on the morning 
of the 5th, marched with his whole force, augmented by 600 
marines, to the assault of the enemy’s entrenchment, which 
lay to the north-east of tho town. But a little before Bunrise 
he was confounded by one of those dense fogs which are 
common at that season of the year, and although his troops 
fought with the greatest gallantry, they became bewildered 
and disheartened, and he withdrew his force with the loss of 
more than 200 ‘soldiers. But the Nabob was still more dis¬ 
heartened. He had lost twenty-two officers of distinction ; 
he had never been so mnch involved in the perils of a battle 
before, and, passing at once from the extreme of arrogance to 
the extreme of pusillanimity, hastened to make overtures of 
peace; and on the 9th of February a treaty was concluded 
by which all their former privileges were restored to the 
English, and permission was given to fortify Calcutta and to 
establish a mint, and a promise of compensation for their 
losses was held oat. 

dftnn of Clive was directed, and had engaged, to return 
chaaom sgon. with the troops to Madras after the recoveiy of 
Calcutta, and he has been censured for disregard¬ 
ing his promise; but in his determination to remain in Bengal 
he exercised a wise discretion. Information had been received, 
through Aleppo, of a declaration of war between France and 
England on the 9th of May in the preceding year. Cha^der- 
nagore was garrisoned with 700 Europeans. Bossy, with a 
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victorious army, was encamped in the Northern Sircars, not 
300 miles from Calcutta, and the Nabob, immediately on sign¬ 
ing the treaty, had importuned him to march up and expel 
Clive from Bengal The junction of the two French armies 
with that of the Nabob would have endangered the position of 
the English, more especially as, on Clive’s departure for the 
coast, the management of affairs would have devolved on the 
wretched Drake, who still held his commission as governor. 
Calcutta would probably have been lost a second time. Clive 
justly concluded that it was his duty to remain and dislodge 
the French from Chandcmagorc. The Nabob was extremely 
averse to this proceeding, but Admiral Watson terrified him 
into a vague and reluctant consent, by threatening to “ kindle 
such a flame in his country, as all the waters In the Ganges 
would be unable to extinguish ” The Admiral proceeded np 
the nver, with his ships of the line, while Clive attacked the 
town by land; and Chandcmagorc surrendered, chiefly through 
the excrticniB of the fleet, after a noble defenge of nme days. 
As Clive was preparing for the attack he uttered these me¬ 
morable words, “ If we take'Chandernagore, we cannot stop 
there |" and a century of progress has verified bis prediction. 

The capture of Chandemagore still farther in¬ 
censed the Nabob, and he encamped his army at 
Plassy, forty miles south of Moorshedabad, and 
Clive kept the field in the neighbourhood of Boogbly, instead 
of withdrawing his army to Calcutta. Meanwhile, the vio¬ 
lence and atrocities of the Nabob continued to augment the 
disgust of his ministers and officers, none of whom considered 
themselves secure from the caprices of his passion. Every 
day produced some new act of provocation; and in the month 
of May, Meer Jaffier, the paymaster and general of his forces, 
Roy-doorlub, his finance minister, and the all-powerful bankers, 
the Setts, entered into a combination to dethrone him. They 
were constrained to admit into their councils one, Omichund, 
the Shylodk of this drama, who had settled in Calcutta forty 
years before, and accumulated great wealth by his contracts 
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with .the Company,—in which, however, they always com- 
- plained of ^having been overreached,—and by hie extensive 
commercial-dealings throughout the country. He maintamed 
the establishment of a prince in Calcutta, and rendered him- 
-self important at the Court of Moorshedabad. He accompa¬ 
nied Seraja Dowlah on hia return to th6 capital, and became 
a great favourite with that weak prince. He daily attended 
the durbar, thrust himself into every affair, and acquired such 
influence in the public councils that the confederates were 
constrained to take him into their confidence, as the least of 
two evils. 

rare joiiutiie As tlie plans of the party proceeded, Jugut 
confedemT Sett, the banker, assured his friends that there 
was little, if guy, chanco of success without the co-operation 
of Clive, and they invited him to join thorn, holding out the 
most magnificent offers for the Company. Clive felt “that there 
could bo neither peace nor security while such a monster as 
the Nabob reigned,” and readily entered into their plans, not¬ 
withstanding the reluctance of the timid Council in Calcutta. 
A secret treaty was concluded between tho confederates 
and Clive, the chief stipulations of which were that he should 
march with his army to Mooraliedabad and place Mccr Jaffier 
on the throne, and that Mcer Jaffier should make the amplest 
i reparation to the English for all losses, public and private. 
The whole scheme, however, had well nigh miscarried, through 
the rapacity of Omichund, who came forward m (lie last 
stage, and demanded, by the threat of disclosure—which 
• wofcld have been certain death to all the confederates—the 
'insertion of a specific article in tho treaty, guaranteeing to him 
rthirty lacs of rupees, and a commission of five per cent, on 
all payments. Clive, on bearing of this outrageous demand, 
^came to the conclusion “ that art and policy were warrantable 
to defeat-the designs of such a villain;” and he fanned the 
r plan /Of deceiving the man by a fictitious treaty,.written on 
'{ted paper, which provided for his demand, /while (he arid 
: treaty, authenticated by (he seals and signatures of the eon- 
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tracfcing parties, contained no Bach stipulation. This is. the 
only act in the bold and arduous career of Olive, which, in 
the opinion of posterity, does not admit of vindication. ]$at 
it is due to his memory to Bt&to that, to the end of his life, 
ho conscientiously asserted the integrity of his motives and 
of his conduct on this occasion, and dedaredihat he “ would 
do it a hundred times cfrer.” When the treaty was complete, 
Mecr Jaffier took an oath 'on the Koran to be faithful to his 
engagements, and to withdraw with his troops from the 
army of the Nabob, either before or on the day of the battle. 
Battle of Clive, having concluded his arrangements, ad- 

ruaj, 1707 dressed a letter to the Nabob, recapitulating the 

grievances of which the English had to complain, and stating 
that he was coming to Moorshedabad to submit them to the 
judgment of the durbar. He marched from Chandemagore, on 
the 19th June, with 1,000 Europeans, 2,000 natives, and eight 
pieces of cannon. On the 17th he reached Cutwa, and captured 
the fort, but looked in vam for Mecr J&fficr, who had, in the 
meantime, taken another oath of fidelity to his master. On 
the 19th the rams set m with extreme violence, and Clive 
paused op the threshold of the campaign, doubting the pro¬ 
priety of opening it at the beginning of the rainy season, and 
on 11 their own bottom, without any assistance.’* But on 
second thoughts he felt he had advanced too far to recede, 
and that there would be more penl in returning than in 
advancing. a The whole army crossed the river on the 22nd, 
and encamped for the night in the grove tif Flassy, m the 
immediate neighbourhood of which the Nabob was posted 
with an army of 15,000 horse and 85,000 foot, in an en¬ 
trenched camp. The next morning, the memorable 23rd of 
June, 1757, the Nabob’s troops moved out and assaulted the 
English force which was sheltered by & high bank, but with 
little effect. About noon the enemy withdrew their artillery, 
and Clive advanced vigorously to the attack of their lines. 
Meer Mudun, the general-m-chief, was mortally wounded, 
and expired in the presence of the Nabob, who was unable 
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any longer to control his terror, bat mounted a camel and 
fled at the top of its speed, accompanied by about 2,000 hone. 
His whole army immediately dispersed, and this battle, so 
momentous m its eventual result on the destiny of India, 
was gained with the loss of only 72 killed and wounded on 
the part of the English, while, even on the side of the enemy, 
the casualties did not exceed 500. As soon as victory ajP 
peared to declare in'favour of the English, Meer Jaffier moved 
off with his troops and joined their standard. Ser&ja Dowlah, 
on his arrival at the capital, found himself deserted by his 
court, and, after passing a day m gloomy reflections, disguised 
himself m a mean drees and escaped out of a window m the 
palace at ten at night, with a favourite concubine and a 
eunuch, and epbarked m a little boat which had been secured 
for him. 


Elevation of 
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Clive entered Moorshcdabad on the 29th of 
June, and proceeding to the palace, where all the 
great officers were assembled, conducted Meer 
Jaffier to the throne, and saluted him Soobadar of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. The change in the position and propects 
of the English was so rapid and stupendous as almost to 
exceed belief. In June, 1756, Calcutta had been ^plundered 
and burat,its European inhabitants murdered, and the Company 
exterminated from Bengal. In June, 1757, they had recovered 
their capital^ extinguished their European rivals, defeated and 
dethroned the Nabob, and disposed of the government of the 
three provinces, with a population of twenty-live millions, 
to their own partizan. In accordance with the terms of the 
treaty, the sum of two cranes and twenty lacs of rupees was 
gradually paid out of the treasury at, Moorshcdabad, to make 
good the losses of the Company mid of individuals. The first 
instatinant of eighty lacs was conveyed to Calcutta in a tri¬ 
umphant procession with bands playing and banners floating 
—a bright contrast to the spectacle of the previous year 
when Seraja Dowlah marched back to his capital with the 
plunder of Calcutta. "While Clive was thus giving away a 
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kingdom larger and more populous than England, he reserved 
for hitf own masters only the fee simple of the land six 
hundred yards around the Mahratta ditch, and the zemindary 
rights of the cpuntry lying to the south of Calcutta. Nor 
was his moderation as a private individual less conspicuous 
than as the representative of a victorious nation. While the 
•pulent nobles of the court were anxious to conciliate his 
favour by pouring uncounted wealth into his lop, he refused 
every gift except that which the gratitude of Meer Jaffier 
pressed on him, not exceeding sixteen lacs of rupees. When, 
in aftertimos, his great services had been forgotten and he 
was upbraided with rapacity, he indignantly replied, “ When 
I recollect entering the treasury at Moorshedabad, with 
heaps of silver and gold to the right hand and to the left, and 
these crowned with jewels, I stand astonished at my own 
moderation." 

Fate of fend* S®™j a Dowlah proceeded up the river in his, 
Dowiah, 1757, boat in the hope of overtaking Mr. Law, the French 

officer, whom ho had been constrained to dismiss at the man¬ 
date of CHve. Had Law, who had a largo body of officers, 
and about 200 soldiers with him, succeeded in joining the 
Nabob, the history of Bengal, and perhaps of India, might 
have borne a different stamp. But Law, who had retraced 
his steps on hearing of the advance of Clive to Moorsheda¬ 
bad, retired with rapidity to (hide, after receiving news of the 
battle of Flassy. The fugitive prince landed at Rajmahal to 
prepare a meal, and unfortunately proceeded to the hut of a 
fakeer, whose ears he had ordered to be ^ut off in the 
previous year. The man immediately gave information of his 
arrival to those who were in pursuit of him, and he was 
conveyed back as a prisoner to Moorshedabad, eight days 
after he had quitted it. On tho night of his arrival, Meeran, 
the son of Meer Jaffier, a youth as heartless and abandoned 
as Seraja Dowlah himself, caused him to be put out of the 
way by assassination. The next day his mangled remains 
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were paraded on an elephant through the streets, and then 
buried in the tomb Of his grandfather. 

*» CjvmL of Intelligence of the destruction of Calcutta did 
XMnctonon not reach England for eleven months. On the 
***** 1767 3rd of August, 1757, the Court of Directors wrote 
to the President in Calcutta: “On the 4th of June, we heard 
of the melancholy news of the loss of Fort William and iM 
rest of our settlements in Bengal. On the 22nd day of July, 
Jfr. Holwell arrived on the Siren, and gave a most agreeable 
turn to our thoughts by bringing advice of the recapture of 
Fort William." A few mouths after, they heard of the battle 
of Plassy, and the great revolution which had been effected 
by their troops. That victory more than realised the expec¬ 
tations w{uch<the Court had entertained seventy years ago, 
when Ahey sent out Admiral Nicholson to make them “ a 
nation in India." It had laid the foundation of a great 
empire. Yet so little conception hod the Court of the high 
destiny which was opening before them that their chief 
source of gratification was derived from the hope that their 
servants in Bengal would now be able to provide the invest¬ 
ment for two years without drawing on them. 

„ „ The first object of Mecr Jafficr. after his eleva- 

Cllve quellf J ’ 

time revolts, tion, was to plunder the Hindoo minister of 

|«JMl 

finance, Roy-doorlub, and the officers who had 
amassed wealth m the governments conferred on them by 
AH verdy. These proceedings provoked no fewer than three 
revolts within three months, in Behar, Pnraeah, and Midna- 
pore. But they were quelled without bloodshed, by the mere 
exercise of Clive’s influence, to whom tho whole country 
looked np as to a demigod. Tho ascendancy which he thus 
acquired, though inseparable from his position and his genius, 
ootid sot fail to lessen the importance of the Nabob, and to 
irritate his mind, while it gave umbrage to his family and his 
officers. They could not forget that it was only two years 
-since thafemgsers, who now bore the supremacy in Bengal 
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had approached them as suppliants, with gifts and flatteries; 
and it required the most delicate management on the part of 
CKvo to provent the explosion of their discontent. A few 
months after the battle of Flassy, a Mahratta envoy arrived 
at Moorshedabad to demand the arrears of chout now due for 
two years, but he soon found that the days of chout had 
Soased with the advent of the English. 

Gn**itum to The Court of Directors, on he'anng of the great 
the enoit Sop- victory of Plassy, placed the government of Cal- 

tembcr> ‘ cutta in the hands of Clive, and he was anxious to 
afford substantial relief to Madras, now menaced by Lally; 
but the presence of a formidable French force on the confines 
of Orissa, and of Law with 200 Europeans on the borders of 
Behar, combined with the growing alienation-of the Nabob, 
made it impolitic to weaken Bengal. The number of European 
troops at Madras was, moreover, twice as large as the number 
at the disposal of Clive, and, above all, that settlement had - 
Lawrence for its military commander, wliich Clive considered 
an ample guarantee of its safety. He, therefore, supplied it 
most liberally with fundB from his owu full treasury, and took 
steps to remove one cause of disquietude by an attack on the 
French possessions in the Northern Sircars, now no longer 
protected by the genius of Bussy Ho entrusted the expe¬ 
dition to Colonel Fords, due of the great soldie^p created by 
the long-continued wars on the Coast. Clive had begun to 
enlist the fyjpoots, and. was enabled to send 2,000 sepoys 
with Forde, m addition to 500 Europeans and 14 guns. 
That officer landed at Vizogapatam, and, after defeating 
Bussy’s feeble successor, the Marquis of Oonflans, formed the 
bold design of laying siege to Masulipatam, the great strong¬ 
hold of the French on the coast, though it was garrisoned by 
a larger force than that of the besiegers. Oonflans solicited 
the immediate aid of the Nizam, Salabut Jung, who marched 
down to the coast with a large army in support of his friends. 
Forde, however, pushed the siege with such skill and energy 
u to oblige the French general to capitulate before the 
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arrival of the auxiliary force. The Nizam was thunderstruck 
at this early and unexpected surrender, and lost no time in 
^hanging sides, and courting the victor. A treaty was 
speedily concluded, by which Salabut Jung ceded Ma- 
sulipatam and eight districts around it to the English, and 
engaged to exclude the French from liis dominions. This 
brilliant exploit raised the reputation of the English as high fa 
the Deccan as it stood in Bengal, and entirely deprived the 
French of the resources of the Northern Sircars. 

aii Gohnr While the troops were thus employed on the 
invada Beiur, coast their prcscnco was urgently required in 
Bengal. The emperor at Delhi was a mere puppet 
in the hjnds of his unprincipled vizier, from whose thraldrom 
the heir apparent, Mahomed All Gohur, had contnved to make 
his escape, not without his father’s connivance. India, at 
this time, abounded with mihtaiy adventurers ready for any 
service, and the name of the emperor was sufficient to attract 
crowds to the standard of his Bon. The Soobadar of Oude 
was likewise anxious to turn the unsettled state of Bengal to 
his own profit, and joined the camp of the prince with a large 
force, and induced him, in the first instance, to invade the 
province of Behar. An army of 40,000 men now suddenly 
appeared before Patna, the provincial capital, which Ram- 
uarayun, the Hindoo governor, defended with great valour for 
twelve days. Mecr Jaffier was thrown into a fever of anxiety 
by this invasion, and importuned Clive to hasten to the rescue. 
Qn his march towards Patna, Clive received repeated letters 
from Ah Gohur, offering him province after province for his 
assistance, but he handed them to the Nabob, who had like¬ 
wise received letters from the emperor, written under the 
dictation of the vizier, and commanding him to seize his rebel¬ 
lious son, and chastise his adherents. Clive's advanced guard 
appeared in sight of the city on the 4th of April, and the 
Prince instantly raised the siege and endeavoured to escape 
from the province faster than he had entered it As a matter 
of course, the Nabob of Oude deserted him on the first 
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appearance of adversity, and he was reduced to such straits 
during his flight as to throw himself on the compassion of 
Clive, who sent him 500 gold mohurB to relieve his necessities. 
Conflict with Scarcely had this cloud blown over than another 1 

a* Dutch, 1T69 gathered on the horizon. The Nabob, fretting 
under the supremacy of Clive and the restraints it imposed 
on him, cast about for some means of counterbalancing it, 
and hit on tho device of inviting the Dutch to introduce a 
large European force into their settlement at ClunBurah. The 
Dutch government at Batavia appear to have viewed tho 
prosperity of the English in India with no small feeling of 
envy, and eagerly embraced the proposition, hoping to fish 
up some prize m the tipubled waters of Bengal. Thev accord¬ 
ingly dispatched a fleet of seven vessels to £hc Sooghly, 
with 700 Europeans and 800 well-trained Malay sepoys. 
Clive would tolerate no European rival in Bengal; and, on 
hearing of the arrival of the expedition, blocked up the nver 
and took measures to prevent the junction of this force with 
that already cantoned at Chinsurah. The two nations were 
at peace in Europe; but, according to the established practice, 
this *did not impede their waging war with each other in 
India. Even if Clive had felt any delicacy on the subject it 
was removed by the aggressive movement of the Dutch com¬ 
mander, who seized upon some of the British vessels, hauled 
down their colours, and transferred thedi guns and stores to his 
own ships. Clive retaliated by sequestering the vessels which 
had arrived ftom Batavia, and sending Colonel Forde, who 
had returned from the coast, with all the troops available to 
intercept the progress of the Batavian force. Forde, dread¬ 
ing the responsibility of attacking the troops of a friendly 
power, requested a written order from Clive. He was sitting 
at cards when the letter was put into his hands, and without 
nsing, wrote on one of the cards with his pencil,—“Dear 
Forde, fight them immediately, I will send you the Order in 
Council to-morrow.” That officer hesitated no longer, but 
advanced to meet the Dutch army, which he came up with 
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jpitafl it arrived within sight of Cbinsuiah, .and defeated hi 
half an hour. Immediately after the action, the Nabob’s eon* 
Maerun, appeared with an army of 7,000 'men* who* were 
destined to turn on the English if the fortune of the-day had 
been different. Clive restored the vessels he had taken to the 
Dutch authorities, on their engaging to make good all the 
expense incurred m defeating their plans, and embarked for. 
England on the 25th of February, 1760* 

n, h We now resume the thread of Mahratta and 
■a* a® Mmmtr Mogul affairs. Ahmed Shall Abdalee returned to 
**"* Persia in June, 1757, leaving his son, Timur, in 

charge of the Punjab, and Nujecb-ood-dowlah in command at 
Delhi, toprotcct the emperor from the Resigns of Ghazee^ood* 
deen. That profligate minister called the Mahrattas to 'his 
aid, and Baghoba, the fightmg brother of the Peshwa, 
marched up to Delhi, and captured it after a month’s Biege. 
Nujseb retreated to Bolulcund, and Gahzeo-ood-deen was re¬ 
instated in the office of vizier. Soon after the capture of the 
capital by Baghoba, one Adina-bog, a veteran intriguer m the 
Punjab, invited him to seise on that province, as well as Mod- 
tan, and annex them to the MahiattadQimniomu He marched 
to Lahore, in May, 1758; the Abdalees were 1 totally routed; 
Piinoc Timur retreated to Persia $ and the t Mahratta standard 
was planted, for the first time, on -the banks of ‘the Indus. 
Baghoba then returned to the Deocan, but with morrghjiy 
than money; and, instead of the loads of booty which usually 
masked the return of the Mahratta expeditions,’brought back 
a load of obligations little short of a cram of rupees; This 
disappointment gave rise to a serious altercation witb Suda- 
mm b'BaO' Bhao, the cousin and mvfl administrator o£ the 
Feahwo*<‘ “Then takj charge of the next expeditionyomudf,” 
wuadhe tart reply of Baghoba, The Peshwa tookium Jtt Ins 
wefd,‘*nd compromised the differences between them by trans- 
fanm^the* command of the armyj to Sudaseeb} ganetsBy 
know***. tha Bhao,. and placing his bratimrmfcthe hondrof 
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Tarttarfwjm ^ The Pesbwa had been, for some time, engaged 
edtoMnflaWnt in intrigues for the acquisition of Ahmednugur, 
jD ”* 17aa the most important city south of the Nerbudda* 
and, at length, obtained possession of it by an act of base 
treachery- This aggression brought on hostilities with Salabui 
Jong and his brother, Nizam 1 All, who had been recently re* 
conciled to him. The master-spirit of Bussy no longer ani¬ 
mated the councils or the army of the Nizam. Ibrahim Kha n 
Gafdee, one of the ablest native generals of the time* who 
was in command of the sepoy battalions trained by Buggy* 
and a powerful and well served artillery, bad been dismissed 
from the service. He immediately transferred his sword to 
the Peshwa, and, in the conflict now raging, contributed, in 
no small degree, to reduce Salabut Jung and feis brother to 
such straits, that they were constrained to submit to the most 
humiliating conditions as the pnee of safety. A treaty waa 
wrung from them, which conceded to the Mahrattas five of 
the most important fortresses m the Deccan, and some of its 
most flonnshing districts, yielding a revenue of not less than 
sixty lacs of rupees a year- The Mahrattashadnow reached 
Power of the the zenith of their power. Their - authority was 
Mahnttoa, 178® equally acknowledged on the bankfeof the €avery 

and the Indus. All the territory within these limits, which 
waa not their own, paid them tribute. The vast resources 
of the Mahratta community were grided by one head and 
directed to one object—the aggrandisement of the nation, 
and they now talked proudly of establishing Hindoo sore* 
rcignty over the whole of Hmdoatan. The only hope of pre¬ 
serving the countiy from subjection to this • power, of ‘which 
tyranny, rapine, and destruction were the constant attendants} 
now rested on the anna of a foreign potentate—Ahmed Shah* 
Abdafoe* 



Baghoba had left Mulhar Rae HoIkar and Pita* 
jeefimdia toaxtort contributions from the Bajppofc 
princes^ ancLto maintain the conquests hta*had» 


made in the. Punjab. Atthe%instig&iiou QfcOhagee^eodwdoeB* 
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Sindia *eent his officers to invade Bofailcond, and in the 
course of a month thqy laid waste thirteen hundred villages 
iq that flourishing province. The ulterior object of the vizier 
and of the Mahrattas was the possession of Oude, and as the 
Nabob dreaded them more than he hated the Rohillas, he 
entered into a treaty with Hafiz Ruhmnt, the bravest of their 
chiefs, and, in conjunction with Nujeeb-ood-dowlah drove 
Sindia across the Ganges with great daughter. Just at this 
juncture both parties were astounded by the intelligence that 
Ahmed Shah was entering India with a grand army to recover 
and extend his conquests. The remembrance of the sack of 
Delhi by bis troops gave a portentous character to this, his 
fourth invasion; and the Nabob and the Mahratta were in¬ 
duced, by a common alarm, to patch up an accommodation. 
The Abdalee crossed* the Indus in September, 1759, and 
marched direct "to Lahore. During his advance, the vizier, 
who 'Lad deprived biB former master of sight, dreading the 
intercourse of the emperor with Ahmed Shah, on whom he 
felt that he had inflicted inexpiable injury, gave 
■ t Alum- orders for his assassination, and placed some 
hot, 1769. youth on the throne, who was however 

never acknowledged. 

The two Mahratta chiefs, supported by their allies, the 
J*uts, advanced to encounter Ahmed Shah, but they were in 
__ two divisions, widely separated from each other, 

of ftftOdxJk 

Honor; and he resolved to attack them before they .could 
form a junction. The army of Sindia was sink 
prised, and two-thuds of the troops, including the general, 
slaughtered. Holkar made all haste to retreat, and might 
have escaped, but he could not resist the temptation of turn¬ 
ing out of his way to plunder a rich convoy, of which he had 
received intimation. Ahmed Shah overtook him by forced 
marches of extraordinary length, and routed hitn with great 
carnage. Of these reverses the Peshwa received information, 
immediately after he and hisoonmnhad succeeded in wresting 
the forts aa^ffistriete already mentioned from Salabut. The 
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Bhao, flushed with his recent suooeas, entreated the $sshwa 
to allow him to proceed to Upper India, and restore the reps- 
tation of the Mahratta anna, and expel the from 

the country. In an evil boor permission was granted, for 
though personally brave and resolute, he was raslx 'and 
arrogant, and filled with an ^overweening conceit of his own 
abilities, which were unequal to the great Expedition on which 
tho fortunes of the Mahratta nation were about to be staked. 

_ nantu The army whigh now proceeded against Ahmed 

■nor Shah was fhe largest and best equipped frith 
which the M&hratt&s had ever taken the Add. It resembled 
rather the gorgeous array with which Aurungaebe had crossed' 
the Nerbudda eighty years before than that of the humble and 
hardy mountaineers who had baffled him. ‘Jhe Bpadous' 
and lofty tents of the chiefs were lined with silk and bro¬ 
cades, and surmounted with gilded ornaments. The finest 
horses, richly caparisoned, together with a long train of 
elephants, accompanied the army. The wealth which half a 
century of plunder had accumulated was exhibited in all its 
splendour. The officers, dressed in cloth of gold, vied with 
each other in profuse and prodigal display. The military chest 
was laden with two mores of rupees. Every commander 
throughout the Mahratta commonwealth was required to join 
the Bhao, and the whole of the Mahratta ohifUry marched 
under the national standard. The Rajpoot chiefs contributed 
their cavalry brigades i the Findairtea, who now appear for 
the first time m history, swarmed to the conflict, and Sooruj 
Mull, tho Jaut chieftain, brought up a contingent of 30,000 
men. The entire force did not fall short of 270,000. It was 
the grand straggle of Hindoo and Mahomedan for the 
sovereignty of India. 

*_ _ The experienced old Jaut did not fail to perceive 

oaBkao. that the unwieldy man s e s of the Bhao, encum¬ 
bered with artiOefy and* other accessories unsuited to thafc 
national mode of warfare,, tfrer^ ffl calculated far such m 
campaign. He strongly advised that the gens and the 
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tMandy should be left in his forts, and that the army should 
■ s t ar t , to the old system of warfare, and harass the enemy 
yrhh inoesaant attacks and cat off his supplies, till the hot 
jpetwn obliged the Abdalee to withdraw his troops to a more 
congenial climate beyond the Indus. Bat this sage advice, 
though supported by the ablest of the Mahratta generals, 
Vh rejected with soom by theJBhao. The dty of Delhi was 
occupied almost without a struggle, and he was with difficulty 
dissuaded from prodaiming Wlswas Bao, the eldest son of 
the Peshwa, Emperor of India. But, in a spirit of wanton 
barbarity, he destroyed the monuments of art which even 
Haffir Shah had spared. Disgusted With these sets, and not 
less with the overbearing conduct of the Bhao, the Rajpoots 
and the Jants withdrew from his army. 

Ahmed Shah was wordially supported by the 
Bonillas, and with less seal by the Nabob of 
Onde. His regular army consisted of 88,000 
foot and 41,800 home, with seventy pieces of 
artillery. Bis irregular force was computed to be equally 
strong. After a variety erf manoeuvres the two armies con¬ 
fronted each other on the field of Panipnt, where for the 
third time the fate of India was to be decided. The Bhao 
entrenched himself behind a ditch, forty feet wide and twelve 
■feet deep. Ahmed Shah fortified his camp with felled trees. 
Numerous enoonntem took place from time to time between 
different detachments without any decisive result. The 
Rohifias and the Nabob of Oqde were impatient to be led at 
once against the enemy, bat the wary and experienced Ab* 
■ dele ft prudently determined to wait the certain progress ef 
fetnine in their encampment. The resources of the Mahrattas 
Were gradually exhausted; their foraging parries were can- 
study driven back, and starvation qtaied them in the fas* 
whfld the stench from the dead bodega of man and animals 
within thb narrow limits of the tmmp %Msme at 
inMfppnftiahkb Unable any longer to bear these pdv 
and*rvfls,*Ml and offioen equally demanded, in,* wise ** 


thunder, to be led against the enemy instead of being oaoped 
up to die like dogs. The Bhao was obliged to yield* with 
the provisions which were left they partook together of one^ 
full meal, and then prepared for the struggle of the morrow. 
Battle rfPM1 | An hour before daybreak on the 7th of January* 
pvtk jhhuz 7 7, 1761| the Mahratta army issued from its ent 
1701 trenehmentB, not,, pa on many former TnrnsfrifmS) 

in the full confidence of victory, bat with the desperation of 
despair. The engagement was opened by Ibrahim Khan 
Gardee and his 10,000 sepoys, trained under Bossy, and Ida 
splendid artillery, with which he swept down the ranks of 
tlie RohiDas who were opposed to him. He then charged 
them with the bayonet, but they did not retire till 8,000 of 
their number lay dead or wounded on the field, while the loss 
of half the corps of Ibrahim- shewed the desperate character 
of the conflict. The retirement of the Rohillas uncovered 
the nght of the centre division of the Abdaleee, and the 
Bhao and his cousin, with the flower of the Mahratta force, 
charged them with each vigour, that the day at one time 
seemed to belong to the Mahrottas, but at this critical juncture 
Ahmed Shah brought up his reserve, and the conflict became 
closer and more ferocious than ever. With the exception of 
Hulhar Bao Holkar, all the chiefs maintained their reputa¬ 
tion, but about two hours after noon, Wiswas Bao, the son 
of the Peshwa^ was mortally wounded, and the Bhao imme¬ 
diately mounted his horse, and disappeared in Jhe confusion 
of the fight. i[olkar likewise marched off, and wto followed 
1 V the Ghtfckwar. As soon as the leaders weft) m longer 
Been the army fell into disorder and fled. Nq quitter was 
given, and the carnage was prodigious. Men, women, and 
children qrowded into the village of Parupat, where they 
were surrounded for the nigh!, but the men were drawn out 
the next morning, and panged in files, when, to the eternal 
disgrace of AhmeA Shah, hie soldiers were encouraged to 
•owe thenpetvea in cutting off their heads, and piling them 
up aa trophiesJp front of their teats. The tody 
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>Was found, and the Abdalee was with reluctance prevaUea 
IMT'le allow St to be burnt, instead of having it dried and 
staffed, to take back-with him to CabuL Jnnkajee Sindla 
and the illustrious Ibrahim Shan Gardee, were taken prisoners 
and pat to death, the latter on the g&ind of having foaght 
on the aide of the Hindoos against the true believers. Only 
■ one -fourth of the troope escaped; and the entire loss of the 
Mahiattaa, from the beginning of the campaign, was 
computed at 200,000. Never was defeat more complete 
or more fatal There were few families which had not lost 
some relative, and grief and despondency overspread the 
community. The Peahwa died of grief, and with him 
pwrigWI the prestige of his family. The formidable unity 
of jjherlhlmtta power was destroyed, and the hope which 
the Mahrattaa had cherished of becoming masters of all India, 
was at once and for ever annihilated. 


CHAPTER XI. 

BBNQAX, 1761—1772. 

■ Tax battle of Paniput forms an important epoch 

in the modern annals of India, and a brief notice 
>ai 7 « Fknl ' $ the position and strength §f the variooB 
princes at that period will serve to elucidate ite 
subsequent history. The great empire of the Moguls was 
dissolve^ and the emperor was wandering about in Dakar, 
iaeeompanied by a small band of mercenaries. In the districts 
ffpwri Delhi, the Jauts on oqe aide, and the BohiBaSen#* 
others were consolidating the power they had usurped. The 
SajpOot ihjaa had been humbled during the encroachments i af 
the |fafarett$% and manifested little of t&eir fctaar tfrjrjBT- 
Tbe Nabob visaer of Oude possessed a riuh tenitotyf ^» 

Ipgt undisciplined army, hut waa d eficien t la every 
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qualitjp except courage* The Mahratta dream of universal 
empire in India, under a Hindoo sceptre, had been dissipated 
by the recent defeat, and although the Pesh^t urea atdl the 
head of the federation, its power was henoeforth partitioned 
among the Gnickwar, the raja of Nagporo, and Ifolkor and 
Sindia, who were seldom at peace with each otto* The 
Nizam at Hyderabad, had been crippled by the surrender el 
some of his most valuable districts to the Mahrattas. The 
power of the French was completely broken. In the south 
of the peninsula, the Nabob of the Carnatic had been seated 
on the throne by the English, and was maintained solely by 
their arms, and Hyder Ah was on the point of grasping the 
supreme control in Mysore* The power destined eventually 
to bring these various principalities “ under one mnbrplla,” 
had recently subdued its European rivals in the south, and 
established its predominance in the volley of the Ganges, but 
was contemplating nothing so little aa the conquest of India, 
vaults, Clive had become so completely identified with 
Granur of the existence of British power in Bengal, that his 
Bengal, i760-«i. fopQffafQ appeared to those who remained, as if 

the soul was departing from the government. ,Ho was 
succeeded in the chair by Mr. Vansittart, a Madras civilian, 
a man of the greatest probity, but utterly incompetent to 
manage the oomplicatqd machinery of tho government. '*The 
appointment, though recommended by Clive, proved in every 
respect disastrous. The members of the Bengal Council wejfe 
irritated by his intrusion into a seat which they considered to 
belong to them of right, and set themselves thwart his 
measures, at a period when the exigmtanes of a novel and 
foreign administration required the greatest unanimity. Soon 
sfter Mr. Vansittart’s appointment, moreover, aj^drder from 
the Court of Directors reached Calcutta, summarily dwanisiang 
three of the ablest and most experienced members *of Council, 
on account of* acontomatious letter winch had been provoked 
by their own arbitrary proceedings. The opponents k of 
1E&: Vanasttari tbu*ebtained a majority in the Counc^i^ 
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-Ail drotunstanoe, combined with his imbecility, tendered ffaei 
font yens of hie administration a period of extraordinary 
Criminality. • 

, The Shah Zada, the bob of the emperor, fe¬ 
ta varied Behar a second time at the beginning Of 
17 "' 1760, with the rabble of troop* he had oalletoted 
Jround him. As already stated, the fotdHgenoe of kb 
fathor’Bdeath reached him after he had crossed the Curumnurea, 
and he immediately assumed the imperial dignity with the 
title of Shah Alum, which brought a large accession of troope 
toMshtand^rd. The Nabob of Onde waa appointed vizier of 
this niHo of an empire, and, in (the hope of adding Behar to 
his territories, joined the emperor with a considerable forth. 
Golo*el C iliiahd, one of the generals created by the wars on 
the coast, the comrade of Lawrence and Olive, of Coote arid 
Fontet had been Bent np from Madras to take the command of 
the army in Bengal, and had proceeded to Moomhedabad, 
where Olive, then on the eve of embarking for England, was 
risking the necessary dispositions for repelling the invasion. 
Meet Jaffier contributed 15,000 hone to the expedition under 
the command of his son, Meerun, whose oppressions had 
made even Seraja Dowlah an object of regret.. The united 
forma of the emperor and the vizier advanced towards Patna 
on toe side, while Colonel CaHiand was moving Up in an opposite 
direction to Ha succour. B&mnarayun, the Hindoo governor, 
liad been strictly enjoined to await the arrival of re¬ 
inforcements, bnt he chose to .march out and eCoonntear the 
atemy alone, and was totally defeated. The city must tarte 
dttrenderedat discretion, if it had been jnhnediately invested, 
fwt An emperor wasted the precions moments in plundering 
Ah district. On the 20th of February, Colonel CaHasd d# 
ap ‘with Hfe emperor, and, notwithstanding the mhcondost df 
Meei%n < s borae, completely routed his army. r ' * 

Ba emperor bad rece i ved the promise of tfilri*' 
_ anoofrom the Mahrattea, and utaded' 

£fp t ***' rupid marsh through the MB* on 
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to meet them. (Mbaud lost bo time in following his steps, 
And the two armies confronted each other about thirty mfk* 
from that city. But the emperor, hearing -nothing at Me 
allies, abruptly broke up hie camp and marched back to 
Patna, to which he laid close siege for nine days. All hope at 
prolonging the defence was fading away, when Captain Knot, 
who had advanced from Bengal by famed marches to Us 
rescue, at the hottest season of the year, was descried ap¬ 
proaching it with a small force. The following day the two 
armies met, and the emperor was defeated, and hie fores dm* 
pentad. The Nabob of Pcmeah, who had b^ea for some 
time intriguing with the emperor, now advanced to Ms 
assistance with 80,000 men mid thirty pieces of cannon. 
Captain Knox, to the utter amazement of the natives of 
Patna, immediately crossed the Ganges to oppose his pro¬ 
gress, with a handful of men not exceeding a battalion of 
sepoys and 200 Europeans* and a small squadron of cavalry. 
The native historian of that period vividly describes the 
breathless anxiety with which the inhabitants crowded ea 
the walls to watch the issue of this desperate encounter. It 
was one of those battles in the early career of the Eng&h 
which gave prestige to their arms, and bewildered the native 
princes. It lasted sir hours, and ended in the total defeat Of 
the enemy. The result of the conflict was rendered the move 
grateful to the natives by the extraordinary valour displayed 
by one of thair own country, rafa Shitabroy, and by the high 
encomium bestowed on him by the English commander, as 
they entered the city together covered with dust. Colonel 
CaUiaud aid Meertm soon after arrived at Patna* and pro¬ 
ceeded across tbs river to follow up the victory. 4*ut they 
had not marched far when Meertm, as be My on his touch 
listening to a tale, was struck dead by a ihuoderiMt* and the 
r^ th country was rid of a monster, in whose cabinet 
was 1 found a list of three hun&ed men of note 
“■ ^ Whom he had doomed to dtoMSthm on Ma 
lutottjvx..- 1 '' % 
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The vigour of Mecrun, in spite of his profligacy, 
1780 - hud been the mainstay of the government of 
Moorshedabad, and hta death brought on 1 an immediate 
onus. Meer Jaffier lost the little reason he ever possessed, 
And the administration fell into a state of complete anarchy. 
The troops surrounded the palace, and demanded the ar¬ 
rears of their pay with lond menaces, when Meer Cassini, 
the Nabob’s son-in-law, came forward and offered to satirfy 
their claims from his own funds, on condition of being ap¬ 
pointed the successor of Meeron. The Nabob accepted his 
terms and his services, bat, in an evil hour, sent him to Cal¬ 
cutta, to make pecuniary arrangements, in his name, with the 
Council. They had an expensive war on their hands, without 
a rupee ih th&r exchequer. The* treasure accumulated at 
Moorshedabad had been exhausted, and, in the confusion and 
scramble of the times, no thought had been bestowed on the 
future. The imbecile Meer Jaffier was not the man to re¬ 
move their embarrassments; on the other hand, Meer Cassini 
appeared to possess great talent and energy. Mr. HolweQ, 
who had taken the command of Fort William when it was 
deserted by Mr. Drake, was the inveterate enemy of Meer 
Jaffier, and urged his colleagues at once to determine on 
deposing him, and elevating his son-in-law to the throne. 
After a show of hesitation, the members of the Council 
adopted his advice, and Mr. Yansittart was requested to pro¬ 
ceed to Moorshedabad with 180 Europeans, 600 sepoys, and 
four guns, to persuade Meer Jaffier to resign the government 
of the three soobahs. The old man refused to abdicate, and 
threatened to appeal to Clive, his friend and protector; but 
the arguments of Mr. Yansittart were irresistible, and he was 
obliged to submit to his fate, only stipulating for a safe 
asylum in Calcutta, well knowing that in India deposition meant 
HeerOuiB * death. Meer Casaim became soobadar, and, as 
xfeMb, im the price of his elevation, ceded to the Company 
life three districts of Midnapore, Chittagong/and 
Bvdwaa, whiSi Were then estimated to furndlh a third tsf tile 
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revenue of BengaL He agreed, moreover, to make good all 
arrears, and, above all, to bestow a gratuity of twenty lacs of 
rupees on his benefactors, of which Mr. Vanaittart received 
five, and Mr. Holwell three lacs. The disorders of the times 
required a sharp remedy, bat one might have been discovered 
without resorting to this odious breach of faith. Avarice 
was at the root of the transaction, and it ended in a fearful 
tragedy. 

User CuSm'a Meer Caseim met tte difficulties of his position 

with great energy. He curtailed the extrava- 
1761-0 ganoe of the court establishments. Ho abolished 
“the run office, the antelope office, and the nightingale 
office,” and many other pselcss and costly appendages of the 
menagerie department. He subjected the public accounts to a 
severe scrutiny, and obliged the officers to disgorge the plun¬ 
der they had acquired. He exacted all arrears of rent with 
unexampled rigour, revised the assessment of the land, and 
made an addition of acrore of rupees to the annual revenue of 
the three provinces. These measures gave him the means of 
discharging all the obligations he had contracted to jtho 
English, after which he gave his entire attention to the great 
object of emancipating himself from the pressure of their 
authority, and restoring freedom to the soobah. He removed 
the seat of government to Monghir, a distance of 320 miles 
from Calcutta, where, free from observation, he prosecuted 
his plans of Independence with such earnestness, that in less 
than three years, he considered himself in a position to set* 
their power at defiance. For this rapid progress, he was 
mainly indebted to the exertions of an Armenian, bom at 
Ispahan, generally known by his orientalized name of 
Gurghin Khan. He was originally a dothseller at Hooghly, 
but when entrusted with the responsibilities of office, turned 
out to be a man of original genius and vast resources. In 
less than three years, he created a force of 15,000 cavalry, 
«nd 25,000 infantry, disciplined on the model of the Com¬ 
pany's army i he manufactured firelocks whidh were superior 
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to the Tover proof muskets; he established a foundry for 
casting cannon, and trained up a corps of artiUetymen who 
would have done credit to the Company’s service. Nothing 
Was wanting to render Mear Cassim more powerful than 
Ahverdy Khan had ever been, bat a few years of mylisturbed 
leisure. 

TmMBrtlonf The emperor, Shah Alum, unable to regain bis 
wUhtfag capital, lingered within the hunts of Behar with a 
™ 1 * rar * 1701 horde of troops, which wasted the districts like a 
flight of locusts. As soon, therefore, as the rains of 1781 
had subsided, Colonel Camao marched to Gfyawith an English 
ftfree and dispersed them. Law, the French general, whose 
little band of Europeans had been t]ie chief Bupport of the 
prince, was trfken prisoner on this occasion. The distin¬ 
guished courtesy with which he was treated by the English 
commander, confounded the ideas of the natives, who ex¬ 
pected that he would have been led out to immediate execu¬ 
tion, in accordance with the practice of oriental warfare. 
“Nothing,” exclaims the native historian in his remark on 
this circumstance, “can be more modest and becoming than 
the behaviour of these strangers, whether in the heat of 
action, or in the pnde of success.” After the action, Colonel 
Camac sent raja Shitabroy with a conciliatory message to the 
emperor, which was cordially welcomed, and he was con¬ 
ducted with suitable honours to Patna. Meer Cassim felt no 
littlo alarm on hearing of this friendly intercourse between 
the English commander and his own liege sovereign, and 
hastened to the English camp, but sullenly refused to pay fch 
respects to the emperor. Colonel Camao obviated his objec¬ 
tions by bunging the parties together in his own tout, whoa 
Shah Alum received the homage of the nabob, and conferred 
on him the office of soobadar of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
and obtained in return the promise of an annual payment of 
twenty-four lacs of rupees. The emperor then proceeded on 
his route to Delhi, and, on taking leave of the cefantal, madoaa 
offer to the Company of the dewannyof the tinea provisoes. 
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of One of the earliest objects of Meer Cassini after 
juumunjat, his elevation was the spoliation of the great pro¬ 
vincial office re, who had amassed wealth in their Jp- 
spectiye governments. Samnarayun, the Governor of Patna, 
was deqjtfned to be the flrat victim, bat the Coancil in Calcutta 
had pledged their honour to protect him from the designs of 
his enemies, and the Nabob was for a time baffled. Bat 
Mr. Vansittart yielded at length to his importunities; Colonels 
Coo to and Carnac, who insisted on keeping faith with Ram- 
narayun, were removed from the province, and Meer Cascdm 
was loft to wreak his vengeance on him. The unfortunate 
governor was immediately seized and despoiled, while his 
subordinate officers were pursued with all the ardour of 
cupidity, and tortured to disclose their wealth. Of all the 
proceedings of the feeble Vansittart, this was considered the 
most baneful, inasmuch as it destroyed the confidence which 
the natives had hitherto reposed in the protection of the 
Company's officers, and strengthened the hands of the Nabob, 
whose hostility to the English was daily becoming more 
palpable. 

The tnnait Meer Cassim bad made .great progress in con- 
dutiai, 1762. solidatmg his government, when a storm was 
raised by the unprincipled conduct of the Council board in 
Calcutta, which eventually swept him from the throne. From 
the, days of Munoo, the duties levied on the transit of mer¬ 
chandise through the country had formed one of the principal 
sources of tho public revenue, and the highways of com¬ 
merce, both by land and by water, were obstructed by 
custom-houses. Under the old imperial firmans, the goods of 
the Company intended for export by sea wfire allowed to pass 
duty free, when protected by the diutuci, or permit of the 
President. Bnt the battle of Flassy transferred the power 
of the state "to the Company, that is, to their servants, and 
they rushed eagerly into the inland trade of the country, and 
claimed the some exemption from duty for their own goods, 
which had been conceded to the merchandise of their masters. 
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Their servants and dependants soon cane to demand the same 
privileges for their own adventures. The native merchants, 
moreover, anxious to pass their goods duty free, were led to 
purchase dustucka from some of the Company’s servants, even 
at a high premium, and the boys in tho service, with less pay 
than fifty rupees a month, were enabled to realise an income' 
of 15,000 or 20,000 rupees a year.' To increase Hie confusion, 
any native trader who .wished to evade the duties, had only 
to hoist the English mshan, or flag, on passing a custom¬ 
house. In every instance in which this symbol of impunity 
was not respected, sepoys were scut to drag the Nabob’s 
officers as culprits to tbc nearest factory, and they Boon came 
to understand the danger of offering tbc slightest resistance 
to the most glaring frauds. The Nabob was deprived of his 
revenues; the entire trade of the country was disorganised, 
and nothing appeared on eveiy side but the most perilous 
confusion. 


nr Vuutotart'i These encroachments woo rare during Clrve’s 
co n w n tfcp, administration; but when his strong aim ceased 
1W2m to be felt, they increased to an indefinite degree. 

To provide a remedy for the disorders which thus threatened 
the peace of the country, Mr. Yansittart proceeded to 
Monghir, and, after a long conference with the Npbob, made 
an offer by way of compromise, which he at length accepted, 
that the trade of the Company’s servants should be subject 
to a duty of only nine per cent., though that, of his sub¬ 
jects was, in many cases, B&ddlcd with twenty-five per 
«ent. This convention necessarily required the sanction 
of the Council board, to whom Mr. Yansittart had intended 
to break it With great caution, but the Nabob imprudently 
directed his officers to cany it at - once into execution, 
and they entered upon the duty with little delicacy. 
Numerous collisions ensued, and the breach waa widened. 
On his return to Calcutta, Mr. Yansittart encountered 
the moft ferocious opposition from his colleagues at the 
board. To mfea with their lofty pretensions, who eon- 
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sidered themselves masters of the country, it appeared 
intolerable that their commercial agents shtfuld be subjected 
to the authority of one whom they had themselves raised to 
the throne, and to the insolence, as they deemed it, of his 
servants. All the members of Council at the out stations 
were called down tQ Calcutta, to overawe the President, and 
they declared that they wrfbld pay no higher duty than two- 
ond-a-hslf per cent., and that on the article of salt alone. 
Tha K*bob Th® Nabob, incensed by this declaration, deter- 
aboUiiuaaa mined to place his own subjects and the foreigners 
dntififl. m upon an equality by abolishing &U transit duties 
throughout the country. The members of Council voted th« 
measure a crime, and demanded, os a matter of right, that 
the native trade should be subject to the usual duties, while 
their own was exempted from them. It was in vain that 
Mr. Vansittart raised his voice against this iniquitous doctrine; 
he was supported only by Mr. Hastings. From words the 
Council at length came to blows, and Stanlake Batson, one of its 
most turbulent members, denounced Mr. Hastings as a partisan 
of the Nabob, and struck him a blow which led to a hostile 
challenge. After having passed this disgraceful resolution, 
the majority deputed Mr. Hay and Mr. Amyatt to an noimfle 
it to the Nabob at Monghir. 

nr EDiai in- During those transactions a boat proceeding to 

tampente oou- Patna with concealed arms, was searched and de- 
17M * tained by the Nabob’s officers. The affairs of the 
Company in that city were unfortunately at this juncture 
under the direction of Mr. Ellis, onfe of the most unscrupulous 
and headstrong of all the public servants. He had violently 
opposed the elevation of Meer Caasim, and seemed now to be 
anxious to precipitate a rupture with him. The boat was 
eventually released, but Mr. Ellis continued his hostile pre¬ 
parations with so little disguise, that Meer Caasim thought 
tit to detain Mr. Hay as a hoetagf* for some of his own 
servants who had been seised; but Mr. Amyatt was allowed 
to return to Calcutta. Mr. Ellis waited for the day which 
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had been fixed for their departure, and when he calculated 
that both of them were beyond the reach of the Nabob, 
poized on the city of Patna. The native commandant was 
obliged to retire, but on hcanng that the European soldiers 
tyere confused with liquor, returned suddenly and recaptured 
the town. Mr. EIIib and the English gentlemen took refuge 
in their boats and proceeded up the river, but were overtaken 
and brought back prisoners to Patna. The Nabob, incensed 
at this outrage, ordered every Englishman throughout his 
, dominions to be seized; and Mr. Amyatt, then on his way to 
Calcutta, having refused to surrender, was slain in tha scuffle. 
The Setts, the great bankers of Moonhedabad, who were 
possessed of incredible wealth, and had manifested a favour¬ 
able disposition to the English, were at the same time seized 
and conveyed to Monghir. 

Both parties now prepared for war. The Nabob 
augmented his army, and applied for assistance tp 
the emperor and the Nabob vizier. The Governor 
1,81 and Council in Calcutta ordered their army into 

the field, and, at the same tiine, determined to reseat Meer 
Jaffier on the throne. The old man, seventy-two years of 
age, and scarcely able to move for the leprosy, was withdrawn 
from the obscurity to which he had retired, and required to 
confirm the cession of the three districts which had been 
made by his predecessor, to concede the flagrant exemption 
from duty claimed by the majority of the Council, and likewise 
to make large donations to them individually. The English 
army consisted of 650 Europeans, 1,800 sepoys, and a troop 
of native cavalry $ and although the nuns had set in, opened 
actfavoftbe campaign on the 2nd of July. On the 18th, 
iMiaBdzun the troops of the Nabob were defeated at Cutwa i 

jjnt# sM me 

znd Aufqrt, and oil the 24th, Moorehed&bad ng occupied sod 
im Meer Jaffier, who had accompanied the army, was 

placed a second time on the throne. The army reached Gheriah 
on the 2nd of August, and found the Nabob's well disciplined 
troops drawn up to dispute their advance. The battle lasted 



four hours, and, in the opinion of Olive, never did troops fight 
better than those of .the Nabob. At one period of the action, 
indeed, they penetrated the English lines apd captured two 
guns, and victory appeared, for a time, likely to incline to 
thep, bnt the gallantry of the Europeans, and the steadiness' 
of the sepoys bore down all opposition, and the Nabob’s 
troops were constrained to abandop all their guns and stores, 
and retreat to Oodwanulla. « 

vaMBcro of tbe reverae threw Meer Oassim into a paroxysm 

Enguinpn- of rage, and he gave way to the ferocity of bfe * 
* >neXM ' 17M * disposition. Ramnarayun, the deposed governor 
of Patna, was cast into the river with weights attached to his 
neck. Raja Rajbullub, the former governor of Dacca, was 
put to death, with all his sons. Tho Moorshpdabad bankers 
were thrown into tho Ganges from one of the bastions of the 
fort of Monghir. One of their favourite servants, the faithful 
Ghuneo, begged permission to share their fate, and, when his 
request was denied, plunged into the river, determined not to 
survive them. Early in the month of November, the English 
army carried the entrenched eamp at OodwanuHa, and the 
Nabob fled to Patna. But before his departure he ordered his 
officers to proceed to tho house where his European prisoners 
were confined, and put them to death without distinction. 
They nobly replied that they were soldiers and not execu¬ 
tioners. “ Turn them out,” they said, “ with arms in their 
hands, and we will fight them to the death ” But there was 
in the comp bne Walter Raymond, who had been a sergeant 
m the French service, and now, under the name of Sumroo, 
held a commission in the Nabob’s army, who came forward 
and offered to do the bloody deed. The wretch proceeded to 
the house with a file of soldiers, and poured in volley after 
volley through the Venetian windows upon the defenceless vic¬ 
tims, till forty-eight gentlemen—among whom was Mr. Ellis 
—and 100 soldiers lay stretched on the floor. Patna was 
captured on the 6th of November, and tfua campaign coded in 
four months by tho flight of Meer Oassim to thpeomt of jhe 
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ite Xwtob Nabob vizier. Tbo vizier bad fought by the aide 
▼isisMBirebM of Ahmed Shah Abdalee at Paniput, aftd, in the 
to Patau, UM. 0 j the native historian, “ considered 

himself a second Rustam.' 1 He determined to take advantage 
of the confusion of the times, and, six months after the ter* « 
initiation of the war with Meer Cassini, marched down to 
Patna with a large but ill-trained army. It waa an act of 
wanton aggression on his part, dictated by ambition and 
avarice. The emperor an& the disinherited Nabob of Bengal 
joined his camp with a small body of followers. The English 
army in the field web straitened for provisions, and retired to 
the city of Patna, which was vigorously attacked on the Sfrd 
of May, 1764. The assailants were repulsed, hut not without 
great difficulty and not before tho dose of the day. The 
Nabob vizier, after hovering about Patna for four weeks, re- 
tired to Buxar to encamp for the rains. 


The flrrtBepoj 


Major Munro, who now assumed the command 


wnsnr.w®*- of tho Company’s army, found the sepoys m a 
state of open revolt. There is no instinct of obedience in 


native arnfies in India, as in those of Europe, and their 
normal condition under every dynasty, native or foreign, 
EGndoo or Mahomedan, and in every province, has from time 
immemorial been that of insubordination. The British army 
of sepoys was,no exception to tho general rule. During the 
seven years in which they had been embodied as mercenaries 
under the colours of a foreign power, they had been instru¬ 
mental in defeating 'and deposing two Nabob! of Bengal 
They became inflate^ with an idea of their own importance, 
and it was now manifested by the demand of a large donation 
and increased pay. Such a demand from men with arms in 


their hands was necessarily refused, and a whole battalion 

marched off to the enemy with their arms and accoutrements. 

Major Munro, an officer of* undaunted resolution, deter mine d 

to subdue this spirit at ^1 hazards. The bpttaGon was pur* 

sued anJbrought back. Twenty-four of the most active of the 

mutineers were selected, arraigned before a field oourixuartial, 

* • 
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consisting of native officers, and found guilty. The Major 
ordered four of them to be blown away from the guns, when 
four noble looking grenadiers came forward, and demanded to 
bo tho first to suffer, as they had always been the foremost in 
danger. The European officers then reported that the sepoys 
had announced their firm resolution not to allow any further 
executions; but the unflinching commander loaded his guns 
with grape, placed bis European soldiers in the intervals, and 
commanded the native battalions to ground anus, threatening 
to discharge the guns on them if a single man was seen to 
move. The sepoys were awed by liis resolution; sixteen 
more were blown away; the mutiny was quenched in their blood, 
and discipline was restored. This was the first of that series of 
inuhmcB which broke out from time to time among tho native 
pays—chiefly after a successful campaign, when they are 
leapt amenable to reason—and terminated in less than a 
cent my in the dissolution of the whole Bengal army. 
Majoi Mumo shewed his masters how the insubordination 
of sepoys was to be dealt with, and there can- bo no doubt 
that if the same spirit and promptitude liad been exhibited 
on every future emergency, the result would have been 
equally auspicious. 

italic of iinur, This example of severity restored the discipline 
2* of the army so effectually that withinJour months 
of the mutiny, Major Munro did not hesitate to lead 
his troops agajpBt the Nabob visdci, who Jiad been encamped 
for several months at Buxqx with an army of 50,000 men. On 
the 28rd of October he was attacked and completely routed, 
aud obliged to abandon his camp, with all its stores and ISO 
pieces of cannon. The victory of Buxar was searcly less 1 
important to the interests of tho Company than that of Plassy. 
It demolished the power of the Vizier, Sopjah-ood-dowlah, the 
only chief of any importance in the north,' It made toe 
English masters of the entire valley of the Ganges, from the 
-Hunalayq to the sea, and placed Hindostan at their feet. The 
Nabob sent off hie women and his treasure to BwdDy, and 
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opened negotiations with the victor, offering 1 as the price mf 
his forbearance, fifty lace of rupees for the Company and 3 
army, and tight lacs for himself. But the Council boafd 
manded the surrender of Mecr Cassim and Sumroo, as aft in¬ 
dispensable preliminary. The former, who had been stripped 
of his wealth and imprisoned by his treacherous host, hastened 
to seek refuge among the JBohillas. With regard to SumtQo, 
the Vizier offered to invite him to an entertainment, and cause 
him to be assassinated in the presence of any English gentle¬ 
man who might be deputed to witness and certify his death. 
The offer was indignantly rejected. ; 

Immediately after the battle of Bexar, the em] 
joined the English camp, and cbmmenoed n< 
irons with the Council in Calcutta. They proposed 


1704. 



that the forfeited territories of the Vizier should bo partitioned 
between them, the Cqynpany receiving the zcmindaiy of 
Benares, and the emperor the remainder, on condition of de¬ 
fraying all tho expenses of the war. But the arrangement 
fell to the ground. Meanwhile, tho government in Calcutta 
was on tho verge of bankruptcy. Tho war was not only 
expensive, as all wars must be, but it was conducted on a 
system of profligate extravagance and peculation which com¬ 
pletely exhausted the treasury. Meer Jaffier was, therefore, 
brought down to Calcutta to concert some means of relieving 
the pressing necessities of the Council. His position required 
a passive acquiescence in whatever they might £hose to dictate, 
and they required him to contribute five laca of rupees a 
month towards the expenses of the war, as long as it might 
last; but they did not forget themselves. He was also 
t/qbarged with the payment of what they had the impudence to 
; m& u compensation for losses,” that h, for losses, real or 
fictitious, sustained by them and their friends in the Wat 
monopoly of the necessaries of life. The demand was at first 
Stated at tqp laos of rupees, but they soon dismissed til 
delicti^ df feeHfigand raised it to thirty, and then to JWff 
laos, end dhl aj| pause till it had reached jt 
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was, moreover, provided that this nefarious claim should be 
satisfied before any payment was made to the Company’s 
treasury for the expenses of the war; which were met by the 
ingenious device of lending to the Government at an exor¬ 
bitant rate of interest, the sums paid to individuals by the 
Nabob. The effrontery exhibited during these five years 1 of 
crime makes one blush for the honour of England f and the 
only relief to the mind is to be found m the consideration 
that it was an exceptional ease. 

These importunities, combined with the age 
Meer jafler, and infiimitics of the Nabob, hastened his end, 
Jim * 1768 and he expired in January, 1765. Then came 
*tlic question of appointing his successor. The making of 
Nabobs had been, for seven years, one of thejnost lucrative 
employments of the Council, and the fourth opportunity 
y, Inch was now presented, ^vas not to be neglected. Mr. Vun- 
sittart had retired from the chair, and was succeeded by 
Mi. Spencer, a Bombay civilian, without cither talent or 
probity. The Court of Directors, exasperated by the iniquity 
of their servants in Calcutta, had issued peremptory orders 
for the suppression of the inland trade, and for the execution 
•of “ covenants,” binding them not to receive presents from 
nutivc princes. These injunctions reached Calcutta before 
the death of Mccr Jaffier. Mr. Spencer and his colleagues, 
wore, moreover, aware that Lord Clive wap on the eve of ^em¬ 
barking for India to root out abuses; no time was, thargft&p, 
to be lost m the appointment of another Nabob. The dove- 
nants were thrown aside, and Nujum-ood-dowlah, the son of 
Mccr Jaffier, was raised to the throne, and required to make 
dou&tigns to the members of the Council to the extent of 
twenty lacs of rupees, aa well as to sanction the inland trade, 
exempt from the payment of all duty. 
ctw* aeoonfl Chve, on bis return to England in 1760, was 
received with great distinction by the king, the 
i ' 65 ' minister, Mr. Pitt, aitf the nation, andipuoured 

With *u Irish peerage- Thu Inflia House, jtt^wue, paid 
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homage to Ills talents and Ms success; but tlie Court of 
Directors -was scarcely less demoralized by intrigue sad 
jobbery than the Council board in Calcutta by venality and 
capacity, and Clive was speedily brought into collision with 
the leading faction, at tho head of which was Mr. Sullivan. 
In 1757, Mccr Jaffier had ceded to tho Company certain landB 
lying to the south of Calcutta, of tho annual value of ton lacs 
of rupee* reserving to himself the quit-rent of three lacs a 
year. Two years after, the Nabob manifested his gratitude 
for the services of Clive by making him a donation of the 
quit-rent, which he received for several years without inter¬ 
ruption. But Mr. Sullivan and Ms party having gained the 
ascendancy in the Court of Directors m 1763, sent out orders 
to Calcutta, without any communication with Clive, to with¬ 
hold the usual payment, assigning no other reason for this 
net of injustice than the cessation of all cordiality betwoen 
Mm and the Court. Clive was, therefore, obliged to hlc a bill 
in chancery for the recovery of Ins rights. But while tliis 
contest was raging, intelligence was received in London of the 
war with Mcer Cassim, the massacre of the European pri¬ 
soners, and the total disorganization of the government iu ( 
Calcutta. «The proprietors of India stock saw with dismay 
the golden dreamsiof prosperity in which they had indulged 
vanishing away, and, in spite of the opposition of the Directors, 
resolved to send out the man to whom they owed all their 
greatness, to retrieve tlicir affaire. They determined also to 
entrust the powers of government, which had hithorto been 
vested in a council of sixteen, to a select commitco of live. 
Clive was surrounded by friends and admirers, and in tho 
epjoyment of an income of four lacs of rupees a year; there 
was therefore no inducement for him to return to India* but 
he bad been actuated throughout life by a high sense of dnty, 
and be dfdsiot hesitate to accept the charge of a government 
which wafl justly described as “ headstrong and corrupt, and 
kwt to Avery sense of honour.” 

Give landed a t Calcutta cm tho 3rd of May, and fauSri 
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ca riition or that the politksal dangers had passed off. Meer 
***** w«- Cassini had been expelled from Bengal, the Nabob 
vizier had been vanquished, and the emperor was a supphahk 
But there were other and more alarming perils to be en¬ 
countered. Vast fortunes had been amassed by “ the most 
nefarious and oppressive conduct ever known in any age or 
country. 11 The power of the Company’s servants had been 
employed in levying contributions on every class, from the 
Nabob down to the lowest zemindar Even the exaction of 
twonty lacs of rupees from the young Nabob on his elevation, 
m defiance of the express orders of the Court of Directors, 
was openly avowed without a blush. Luxury, corruption, 
and debaucheiy pervaded every rank of the service, and 
threatened the dissolution of all government.* Ckve found 
fijicnoer, the governor, “ as deep in the mire as any other,” 
and he felt himself justified in affirming that “ there wore not 
five men of principle loft at tho Presidency.” The massacre 
of the English gentlemen by Sumroo had tliinned the ranks 
of tho civil services many of the seniors had returned to 
England laden with plunder, and young men had thus been 
pushed forward to posts of importance, with little judgment 
or experience, but inflamed with the most extravagant ex- 
])ectations by the success of those who had preceded them. 
Chvc's first duty was to enforce the execution of the cove¬ 
nants which abolished the receipt of presents, but he was 
met on the threshold by an attempt to question the powers 
of the Select Committee, and an effort was made to brow¬ 
beat him, but ho soon reduced the refractory to silence by 
declaring that he would not allow his authority to be contro¬ 
verted for a moment, and that he would peremptorily dismiss 
from the service every officer who refused to sign tho cove¬ 
nants. 

Arrangement On the 25th of June, Clive left Oalcatta for the 
upper provinces, to dispose of the weighty ques¬ 
ts ompenir, tiomi which awaited his decision. He attributed 

the' recent war with Meer Gaseamtothe impra- 
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denofc of Mr. Vansittart, in advising him to form and discipline 
an army, audio render it efficient by just and punctual pay¬ 
ment. To prevent the recurrence Of this cause of anxiety, 
the Nabob of Moorshedabad was relieved of all responsibility 
for the military defence of the country, and of the manage¬ 
ment of the revenue. The sum of fifty-three lacs of rupees 
a year was assigned him for the expenses of his court and 
the administration of justice, lie received the proposal with 
ecstacy. “ Thank God,” he exclaimed, “ l shall now have as 
many dancing-girls as I like.” With regard to the Nabob 
vizier, he had invaded Behar without the least provocation, 
on the mere impulse of cupidity, but his power hod been 
irretrievably crushed by the battle of Buxar, the capture of 
Lucknow, and a second defeat at Corah. Seeing his fortunes 
desperate, ho repaired to the camp of General Comae, and 
threw hiznself on the consideration of the English authorities. 
His kingdom was forfeited by the laws of war and the usage 
of the country, but Clive evinced las moderation by restoring 
it to him, with the exception of the two districts of Corah and 
Allahabad, which were reserved for the emperor. Such an 
instance of generosity in a victorious enemy was uAknown in 
India, and excited emotions of the deepest gratitude. The 
emperor, though he had appeared m arms against the English 
at the battle of Buxar, was gratified with the revenues of the 
two districts assigned to him, which, with the annual pay¬ 
ment of twenty-six lacs of rupees from Bengahand Behar, for 
which he was likewise indebted to the kindness of the English 
chief, constituted his whole dependence. 
tiu Demur. After the completion of these arrangements, 

Abb as, 17«- Okvo requested that the Dewanny of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, which the emperor had repeatedly offered 
to the Company, should be conferred on them by an imperial 
finnan. The act was completed on the 12th of August,* 1765, 
a memorable day in the political and constitutional history of 
British India. As a substitute for a throne, two dining-tables 
were joined together in dive's tent, and covered with Oka- 
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broidery. The emperor took hie Beat os a chair planted os 
them, and transferred the government of tweqjy-five nuDtons 
of peoploi and an annual revenue of four crores of rupees to 
Lord Clive, on behalf of the Company. The Mhhomedan his¬ 
torian of the tune, scandalized by the simplicity which marked 
the completion of this grand transaction, exclaims with in* 
dignation that “a business of so much importance, which, at 
other times, would have required the sending of wise ministers 
and able envoys, was done and finished in less time than 
would have been taken up in the sale of a jackass.” This 
affair serves to exemplify that expansion of views which re¬ 
sults from the progress of events m the Bast. On the eve of 
lus departure from England, in Apnl, 1764, Clive assured the 
Court of Directors that “ nothing but extreme necessity ought 
to induce us to extend our ideas of territorial acquisitions be¬ 
yond the three districts ceded by Meer Cassini, in his treaty 
with Mr. Vansittart.” Before sixteen months had elapsed, 
he congratulated the Court on the acquisition of three pro- 
a mccs, and a dear revenue of two crores of rupees a year* 
Yet with this pregnant proof of the fallacy of his judgment, 
he thought fit again to fix the limits of the British empire in 
India, and informed the Court that “ it was lus resolution and 
hope always to confine our possessions to these provinces, 
and he declared that to go farther was a scheme so extrava¬ 
gantly ambitious that no government in its senses would ever 
dream of it.” The Court of Directors, with all due modesty, 
concurred in £he necessity of accepting the provinces. “When 
we consider,” they wrote, u that the bamer of the country 
government was entirely broken down, and every Englishman 
throughout the country armed with an authority that owned 
no superior, and exercising his power to the oppression of the 
helpless natives, who knew not whom to obey; at such a 
crisis, we cannot hesitate to approve your obtaining the De- 
wanny for the Company.” 

The mutiny of In announcing this acquisition to the India 
jhjoffleen, House, Clive* remarked, 11 we have esfcabKshed 
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rack m force that all the powers In Hindostan cannot de¬ 
prive ns of oqr possessions for many years,” little dreaming 
t|kat within a few months, the existence of that power 
would be endangered by that very force. The military 
expenses had hitherto swallowed np the resources of the 
Company, The army considered itself the most important 
department of the state, and the commanders, in the pride of 
their position, had endeavoured to imbue the native princes 
with the conviction that tho power of the British government 
was lodged with them rather than with tlio civil authorities 
in Calcutta. A few months more of Mr. Spencer’s servile 
administration would probably have rendered them masters of 
the country. The officers had been m the habit of receiving 
an allowance railed hatta when they took the field. Meer 
Jaffier, out of gratitude for his elevation, had increased this 
gratuity, and the army soon came to consider double batta as 
their right. When the Court of Directors became responsible 
for the finances of the country, they resolved to discontinue 
this extravagant allowance 5 but the officers resented any in¬ 
terference with their interests, and the Council board was 
deterred by thoir imperiousness from carrying the orders into 
execution. The abolition of the double batta was enjoined on 
Clive when he was leaving England and he lost no time, 
after his arrival, m announcing that it would cease after the 
1st of January, 1766. The officers were little disposed to 
submit to a measure which affected even a captain’s allowance 
to the extent of 1,000 rupees a month, and those in tlio higher 
grades in a larger proportion. The announcement of tho 
order was the signal for mutiny, and a universal combination 
was formed to compel Clive to retract it. A committee of 
secrecy was organized in each of tho three brigades, and a 
fund created to reimburse officers for any loss they might 
sustain % and to thiH fund the discontented and factious 
civilians in Calcutta contributed more than a lac and a half of 
rupees. It was agreed that two hundred officers should 
throw up their commissions on th£ same days and, as oa 
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army of 50,000 Mahrattas was advancing for the invasion of 
Behar, it was calculated that the government would be under 
the necessity of giving way to retain their services. ^ 
BMdBUnaof It was a crisis of singular peril, but exactly 
cave, 1706 . fitted to the daring genius of Clive, He felt that 
to yield to the demands of men with arms in their hands was 
to abandon the government to them, and he declared that he 
must see the soldiers' bayonote levelled at his throat before 
he could be induced to give way. He directed the command* 
ants to accept every commission that was tendered, and to 
send the offender under arrest to Calcutta; at the same time, 
he ordered up all the officers and cadets who could be spared 
from Madras. Taking with him the officers who yet re¬ 
mained faithful to their colours, he hastened to Monghir, 
arrested the ringleaders, and ordered them to be tned by 
court-martial. His undaunted resolution overawed the spirit 
of insubordination, and many of the officers who had been 
persuaded to join the malcontents, entreated permission to 
recall their resignations, and were allowed to return to their 
duty. He then proceeded to Benares, where the same energy 
produced the same beneficial results. In two instances the 
sepoys, who had themselves been In a state of mutiny two 
years before, wore actively employed in coercing their Euro¬ 
pean officers, and exhibited such fidelity and steadiness, that 
one battalion marched more than a hundred miles in fifty-fonr 

hours, and arrived at its destination in time to avert an out- 

7 % 

break. Thus was this formidable confederacy, which brought 
the affairs of the Company to the brink of destruction, dis¬ 
solved m the brief period.of a fortnight, by an energy which 
reflected not loss credit on the name of Clive than the battle 
of Plassy. 


Society for 1 b- 

land trade, 
1768 


It remained for Olive to deal with the difficult 
question of the trade of the public servants, to 
which the Court of Directors attributed all the 


anarchy and bloodshed of the preceding five years. From 
the earliest penod, the East India Company had followed the 
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exam|de of all other commercial companies, in restricting, 
their agents abroad to a mere pittance of salary, and allow¬ 
ing them to ohe it out by private trade, and thus were the 
servants enriched at the expense of the masters. The same 
system was continued when the factory had expanded into 
a kingdom, and their servants entered on the government of 
provinces with unchecked power. The consequence was that 
from the governor to the youngest writer, from the general 
to the ensign, not excepting even the chaplains, all classes 
were busily engaged in commercial pursuits, which was ren¬ 
dered lucrative by the influence, of their dominant position. 
In April, 1764, the Court of Directors thought that the evil 
might be remedied, simply by ordering that the trade should 
cease, without proposing any compensation to their officers 5 
but in a subsequent despatch they had the wisdom to modify 
this order by directing Ckvc to devise some equitable plan 
which should be satisfactory both to the government and the 
service. Clive felt that it was indispensable to the peace and 
prosperity of the country that the servants of the state 
should not be allowed to compete with the native dealers m 
every market, and equally indispensable to the mtegnty and 
efficiency of the public service that the officers of the go* 
vemment should not be left to starve m the midst of wealth 
which their position enabled them to grasp. He, therefore, 
established a Society for conducting a traffic in salt, on the 
principle of a monopoly, the profits of which, after a reserva¬ 
tion of ten lacs of rupees a-year to the Company, should be 
divided among'the servants of the Company according to 
their rank; the member of Council and the colonel receiving 
70,000 rupees a-year, and the subordinate officers, civil and 
military, in due proportion. The scheme continued in opera¬ 
tion for two years, and was then abolished by orders from 
home, which substituted 111 its stead a commission of two- 
and-a-half per cent, on the gross revenue of the provinces. 

, After a residence of twenty-two months m 

Jhw India, Clive was driven back to England by a 
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severe attack of disease. In the large transactions in 
which he had been engaged, involving the fate of great 
kingdoms, and the disposal of crores of rupees, ho might 
easily have added fifty lacs of rupees to his fortune, but 
he returned to his native land poorer thou ho had left it. 
It has fallen to the lot of few men to exercise so im¬ 
portant and permanent an influence on the course of 
human affairs. When he landed in Calcutta in 1757, he 
found the Company's factory in ruins, and their servants in 
exile. By 1767, he had mode the Company the sovereigns of 
twenty-five millions of people, and masters of a revenue, 
little short of one-half that of England, He had laid the 
foundation of a great empire containing an irrepressible 
element of expansion. He had established the supremacy of 
Europe in Asia. His reception m England corresponded at 
first with his eminent merits, but it was not long before he 
was made to taste the bitterness of ingratitude. His great¬ 
ness excited envy and censure. The members of the civil 
service, whose rapacity he had defeated abroad, made large 
purchases of India stock on their return to England, and 
became members of the corporation in Lcadenhall-strect, that 
they might more effectually wreak their vengeance on him. 
His rancorous enemy, Sullivan, endeavoured by garbled 
statements to persuade Parliament that all the difficulties of 
the Company were to be attributed to his measures. The 
Court of Directors restored almost every civil and military 
culprit whom ho had cashiered for peculation or mutiny. The 
Attorney-General proposed to confiscate all the donations he 
had received from native princes in India, and the Prune 
Minister joined the hue and ciy against him. In (Parlia¬ 
ment his conduct was described by his opponents “os a mass 
of the most unheard-of villonies and corruption.” But when 
a vote of censuro was pressed on the House, the members 
shrunk from the scandal of fixing a brand of infamy on the 
man who had given England a kingdom larger than itself, 
and came to the resolution that he had rendered great and 
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meritorious services to Iris country. But his lofty spirit could 
ill-brook the persecution he had been Subjected to, and under 
the pressure of bodily and mental suffering, he 
put a period to bis existence in November, 1774. 

Lord Clive was succeeded in the government 
by Mr. Verelst, a man of strict integrity, but 
without sufficient resolution to oope with the dis¬ 
orders of the times. Chve, with all his genius, had com¬ 
mitted tho great error of establishing the system of double 
government, which for five years proved to be the curse of 
Bengal The administration wap nominally vested in the 
Nabob, in wlioso name the revenue was collected and justice 
administered, by native officers, but the irresistible power of 
the rapacious servants of the Company paralysed the whole 
system of government, and introduced endless mtngue and 
oppression. Those whom Chve hod constrained to sign the 
covenants against presents, truated'them as waste paper as 
soon as his back was turned, and plunged with increased 
ardour and perfect impunity into the trade of the country. 
Every man who was permitted to make ont a bill, made a 
fortune $ end the nefarious charges of contractors/ com¬ 
missaries, engineers, and other officers drained the treasury. 
The Council was without the power, ovcu if they had 
possessed the will, to check these abuses. The three natives 
who managed the revenues enriched themselves, and left the 
governor to borrow money for tho public service. a It was at 
this period, and through their connivance, that the great 
majority of rent-free tenures was created, and an annual 
revenue little short of forty lacs of rupees was alienated 
from the resources of the state. It was a period of transi¬ 
tion between the dissolution of the old Mahomedan govern¬ 
ment and the vigorous development of British sovereignty, 
and it was, as usual, fruitful of anomalies, and not wanting 
in guilt. These evils wore aggravated to a fearful extent by 
the great famine of 1770, which swept away one-third of the 
population of the lower provinces. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

T o 

rnounnss of events at habeas and bombat, 1761—1772. 

amr of nifidn tetunt now to tlio progress of events at tho 
at Madm. Madras Presidency. The extinction of the French 
}H>wcr *in India by the capture of Pondicherry, had given 
Muhomod All, the ally of the English, the undisputed title of 
Nabob of the Carnatic, and, though he had afforded them no 
assistance during tlie war, lie regarded himself as the absolute 
mlcr of the country. But he was conspicuous even among 
the princes of India foi his imbecility 5 and bis annywasa 
mere rabble, which devoured tho resources of ,a territory they 
were unable to protect. The Company thus found themselves, 
by tho issue of the war, saddled with the defence of *a 
province comprising 50,000 square miles, without any re¬ 
sources for the maintenance of a costly army, but the profits 
of their trade, which belonged to their constituents in London. 
They were constrained, therefore, to demand a contribution 
of 4ifty Iocs of rupees from Mahomed Ali, to discharge the 
obligations they had contracted during the recent conflict. 
But the Carnatic had been without any settled government 
for twenty years; every invader had desolated its districts, 
and the polygare paid no revenue but at the sword's point. 
The country was, moreover, now in (ho bands of a court at 
once wasteful and neglectful, which had been subsisting for 
many years on loans raised on exorbitant terms at Madras, 
which impaired tho strength of those who borrowed tho 
money, and the morals of those who lent it. 

Airuin of Tan- To meet this demand, the Nabob proposed to 
jure, 1769. the government of Madras to despoil tho gover¬ 
nors of Vellore and the Marawars, and more particularly the 
rajah of Tanjoro, whose principality had, to a certain extent, 
escaped tho ravages of war, and which he was anxious to 
appropriate to himself Tahjore was an independent province, 
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winch had never been incorporated with the Mogul empire, 
though it had often yielded to the pressure of invasion, and 
paid contributions when unable to evade them. The Presi¬ 
dent at Madras, with an exhausted treasury, manifested the 
greatest reluctance to go to war with this state, and effected 
an amicable adjustment of the Nabob’s demand for a payment 
of twenty-two lacs of rupees m four instalments, and four 
lacs of rupees a year as tribute. But the Nabob derived 
little benefit from this arrangement, as the Court of Directors 
ordered the sums as they arrived, to be token to the treasury 
at Madras, and placed to the credit of his account. 

Hu pme of The war between the French and the English 

Faria, iota was terminated by the peace of Pans, which 
Pabrnaij, i7ea. f onnei jji the factones they had 

possessed m Indio. It likewise stipulated that in ordci to 
preserve future peace on the coast of Coromandel and Oiissa, 
the English and the Ficnch should acknowledge Mahomed 
Ah for lawful Nabob of the Carnatic, and Solabut Jung, for 
lawful Soobadar of the Deccan. Clive was then in England, 
and endeavoured to convince tlio ministry, who knew nothing 
about Indian politics, of tlic danger and embarrassment which 
this dausc would inevitably entail, but could only secure a 
slight and unimportant modification of it. It involved the 
double absurdity of disposing unceremoniously of temtones 
belonging to the ciown of Delhi, and of acknowledging the 
authority of Salahnt Jung, eighteen months after he had 
ceased to reign. He had been deposed and confined on the 
10 th of July, I7G1, by his brother, Nizam All, who, on finding 
that his rights were acknowledged by the two foreign Euro¬ 
pean powers, so formidable to the princes of the Deccan, lost 
no tune in causing him to be assassinated, and the treaty 
which was intended to secure to him the possession of the 
the throne, became the cause of Ins death. Soon after, 
Nizam Ali invaded the Carnatic with a large army, laying 
waste the districts through which he passed, with the greatest 
barbarity. The English troops came up to the rescue, and 
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faced the Nizam at Tripety, bat he had no mind to try con- 
elusions with them, and instantly evacuated the country. 
During these events, Clive happened to touch at Madras^on 
his way to Calcutta, and was requested by the Nabob to 
obtain a firman from Delhi, releasing him from dependence on 
the Nizam; and on the 12th of August in the same year, 
Mahomed Ah was empowered by the emperor's sunnud to 
hold his fief directly of the imperial crown. 

To meet the expenses of their military estab- 
hshment at Madras, the Court of Directors were 

ItiTiVga 11 obtain a permanentright to the Northern 

sircars on the Coromandel coast, which had fur¬ 
nished the sinews of war to Bussy, and which were embraced 
in the districts ceded to Colonel Forde by galabut Jung in 
1758. The Madras President had, at one tunc, offered to 
farm them of the Nizam at a high lent, but the proposal was 
declined. Clive, however, dunng his second administration, 
disposed of the question m a very sumrnaiy manner* Oil the 
mcinorablo 12th of August, when he received the Dewanny 
from the emperor, ho likewise lequested an imperial grant of 
the Northern sircars for the Company, which was necessarily 
granted* The Nizam, who had already lost his hold on the 
Carnatic, was not disposed tamely to part with this province 
likewise, and on hearing that an English force had been sent 
to take possession of the districts, threatened to march down 
and extermuiate them, and also made preparations for the 
invasion of the Carnatic. The timid Presidency of Madras, 
alarmed at these menaces, directed their commander, General 
Calliaud, to suspend all military operations, and proceed to 
Hyderabad to enter into negotiations with the Nizam. 

Treaty with the ^hey resulted in the disastrous and humiliating 
Kinn, i 2 th treaty of the 12th of November, 1766, by which 
not 1760 Madras authorities agreed to hold the Northern 

sircars, wliieh had been conferred on them by the paramount 
power in India, as a tributary tenure under the Nizam, at eight 
lais of rupees a year, and, in addition, to make an immediate 
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donation, of five lives. But what was still more objectionable* 
the President involved the Company in tlio intricate ^cb of 
Depcan politics, by engaging* to furnish the Nizam with two 
battalions of infantry and six pieces of cannon, “ to settle, in 
everything right and proper, the affairs of his lughness’s 
government,’ 9 well knowing that the first requisition for the 
troops would bo to assist in attacking Hyder Ali, who had 
recently usurped thg Mysore throne, and against whom a 
confederacy had been formed of the Malirattas and the 
Nizam. 


mmut 
Hyder AIL 


Wo turn, therefore, to the rise and pi ogress of 
this extraordinary chief, who proved, eventually, 
to be the most formidable and inveterate foe the English 
ever encountered m India. The principality of Mysore was 
one of the provinces of the Hindoo kingdom of Bccjuynugiir, 
which was extinguished on the field of Tclhcottn in 15G4. 
In the cohfuBion created by this event, it fell to the lot of a 
Hindoo prince, whose descendants continued, for tun cen¬ 
turies, to maintain their independence and to encroach on 
their neighbours. About tlio year 1750, the old dynasty 
having become effete, the whole {lower of the state fell into 
the hands of tlio minister, Nunjeraj. It was at tins juncture 
that Hyder appeared on the scene, and, in a few years, super¬ 
seded both king and minister. IIm family came originally 
from the Punjab, and his father, Futteli Mahomed, gradually 
rose to be a sirdar of peons, or head constable, and then ob¬ 
tained the command of a small body of tioops. Hyder was 
bom about the year 1702, and, as lie advanced in years, gave 
himself up to the pleasures of the chase, and plunged into 
voluptuous riot. Like Sevajee, lie was nevci able to read or 
write* but this deficiency was in some measure supplied by 
an extraordinary memory. lie remained in complete obscurity 
during forty-seven years of his life, and first entered the 
Mysore army as a volunteer at the siege of Dconhully, where 
liis energy and self-possession attracted the notice of Nun- 
jeraj. 
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n» foundation T * ie minister immediately promoted him to the 
of iiii fortune, command of 50 horse and 200 infantry, with 
175Bb instructions to augment their number, and it was 

this commission which laid the foundation of his future fortune. 
In 1755, the difficult task of providing 1 for the safety of the 
fortresB of Dindigul, lying to tho south of Tricbinopoly, wou 
committed to him, and it was while in command of this post 
that he appears first to have entertained those ambitions 
views which he was enabled to bring to a consummation in 
the brief space of six years. Dindigul became the cradle of. 
his power, and it was there that he increased his resources by 
a system of plunder, of which there had been no example 
since the days of Sevajcc. His troops were let loose indis¬ 
criminately on every one, friend or foe, who hhd anything to 
lose, and their zeal was sharpened by permission to retain 
half the booty for themselves. tier’s progress to power 
was aided in no small degree by his unrivalled power of dis¬ 
simulation. Having on one occasion reported a great victory 
to Nunjeraj, that minister sent his commissary to bestow 
the usual pensions for wounds, whon 700 men wore exhi¬ 
bited to him, wrapped m bandages which had been steeped 
in turmeric, whereas only 67 had been wounded. By 
similar acts of deceit, and by the repetition of false musters, 
lie was enabled to obtain large supplies of money, and to in¬ 
crease his force to 7,000. At tho same time, ho procured 
skilled artizans from the Frcucli settlements on the coast, 
and established an arsenal and a laboratory, and brought his 
artillery to a high degree of perfection. 

Tterwhwmto- hn. *757, the Peshwa, Balajec Rao, made one of 
ucfiu fining** his periodical raids into Mysore, and, with the aid 
litfe* of the European engineers whom ho had enlisted, 
■iuuu. close siege to Seiingapatom. The miiustcr 

was obliged to purchase a respite by the Bacnfice of thirty-two 
lacs of rupees, and to pledge a large territory for the amount 
lie was unable to furnish in money and jewels. The Mysore 
treasury was exhausted by this heavy drain, and the troops 
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became mutinous for their arrears. Hyder hastened to the 
capital, and engaged to satisfy their claims, on 'receiving the 
assignment of fresh jaygeers. By this politic act he in¬ 
creased his resources, and at the same time obtained an 
influence over the troops, and all classes began to regard him 
as the guardian of order. Soon after, ho persuaded the 
minister to expel the Mahratta officers from the districts 
which had been pledged to the Pesliwa, who immediately 
entered the countiy with a large force. Hyder was appointed a 
to the command of the Mysore army, and harassed the 
Mahrattas in their own style of warfare, with so much 
effect that they offered to relinquish the mortgaged territory 
for an immediate payment, Hyder raised the money from 
the bankers of ( tho city on his own personal security, and the 
districts were transferred to him. Then came fresh mutinies, 
and the raja and the minister were besieged m tlicir palaces. 
Hyder was at hand to satisfy the troops and received fresh 
assignments, till he found himself in possession of half tho 
domains of the state. 

Hydpr ftuiita Lally was at this time besieged by Coote m 
wjy, 1780 Pondicherry, and solicited the aid of Ilydcr, who 
engaged to furnish him with 8,0bO horse and foot and a duo 
proportion of artillery, on being pujt in possession of the im¬ 
portant fortress of Thiagur. His relative and general, 
Mukdoom All, on his way to Pondichcny with the troops, 
fell in with a small English detachment, and defeated it. 
Hyder was so elated with this success, that he immediately 
ordered the strength of his contingent to be doubled. If this 
increased force had reached the French settlement while it 
was besieged, the war between tho English and the French 
might have exhibited a very different result. But Hyder was 
suddenly obbgcd to recall the whole force for the protection of 
his own interests. His usurpation of authority had created 
great indignation at the court, and the queen-mothor and the 
raja, in conjunction with his bosom friend, Khundeh Rao, 
determined to take advantage of the absence of these troops 
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to crush his rising power. Ho was encamped under the fort 
of Seringapatam with only 1,600 men, when the guns were 
unexpectedly opened on him, and he was obliged to fly for his 
life lie retreated to Bangalore, and recalled his troops from 
Pondicherry, but was overtaken and signally defeated by 
Khundeh Rao. 


Hydarre- Hyder’s fortunes now appeared desperate, but 
uovonhia they were restored by his matchless tact and 

wurp«tifte hypocrisy. Unarmed and alone, he suddenly pre- 
tbruno, 1761 gented him self before the minister, Nunjeraj, 

acknowledged Ins ingratitude with an appearance of the 
deepest penitence, and entreated that he might be forgiven, 
and allowed to serve under him in any capacity, however 
mean. Nunjeraj was bo simple as to give faith to these pro- 
fessions and condone his offence, and Hyder was thus enabled 
to assemble an army, but Khundeh Kao still followed him 
with such vigour that his escape appeared impossible. In 
this emergency, he contrived to throw m the way of his 
pursuer letters addressed to his officers, with the seal of 
>uhjcraj, in which allusion was made to certain treacherous 
proposals. Khundeh Rao, considering himself betrayed by 
his own officers, quitted his Army, and fled with precipitation 
to Sonngapatam. Hyder was now enabled to assemble a 
powerful army, with which he ascended the ghauts, and on 
his arrival at the capital in May, sent a message to the raja 
stating, “ that large sums were due to him from the state, 
which must be liquidated, after which, if the raja thought fit 
to contmuo his services, it was well; otherwise he would de¬ 
part and seek his fortune elsewhere.” Such a message, 


hocked by an overwhelming force, could not be misunder¬ 
stood. The raja yielded to necessity, and in June, 1761, re¬ 
linquished the government to Hyder Ali, on receiving an 
assignment of lands of the annual value of three lacs of 
rupees for himself, and one lac for Nunjeraj. 

Augmentation Hyder, now master of the kingdom of Mysore, 
directed all his energies to its aggrandisement, 
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and m tho course of two years extended Ins frontier to 
the banka of tho Kistna. In 1763, lie invaded the terri¬ 
tory of Bednorei on tho summit of the ghauts, which over¬ 
looked the maritime province of Ganara. The capital was 
eight miles in circumference, and the country had not boon 
exposed to tho desolation of war* The queen set fire to her 
palace, and fled with a large portion of the inhabitants into 
tho woods, and Bednore submitted without a struggle. It is 
said to have been the most wealthy city in the Deccan, and 
the plunder which Hyder acquired has been estimated at 
twelve crores of rupees. This sum is a manifest exaggera¬ 
tion, but he himself always attributed his subsequent pros¬ 
perity to the treasure he acquired in this city. He had 
previously changed his name fiom Hyder Naik to Hyder Ali 
Khan Bahadoor, and he now introduced greater etiquette and 
splendour into the arrangements of Ins court, and moreover 
took advantage of the acouss he had obtained to tho sea 
coast, to commence the construction of a navy. 

To turn now to the progress of affairs among 
the Mahrattas. On the death of Balajee Iiao, after 
iwim,sept, tlie fatal defeat at Femput, hiB son, Madhoo Boo, 
a youtli of eighteen, proceeded to Satara, m com¬ 
pany with his nncle, Roghoonath Kao, known in BntiHh annals 
as Baghoba, and was invested with the office of Feshwa by 
tho descendant of Sevajee, who was still held in confinement 
by his obdurate mother, Taru-byc. Nizam All, tho dewan, or 
prime minister of liis brother Salabut Jung, who W usurped 
the whole power of the Hyderabad kingdom, resolved to 
take advantage of the crippled state of the Mahrattas, and 
the confusion of a new reign, to recover the district wliich 
the deceased Peshwa had wrested from him in the preceding 
year. He marched to Poona with a large army, but, on 
arriving within fourteen miles of it, was induced to relax his 
demands, and accept lands yielding twenty-seven lacs of 
rupees a year. Six months* after, he placed hiB brother 
under restraint, and not long after, when intelligence 
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arrived that he had been recognised eoobadar of the Deocan, 
by the peace of Paris, caused him to bo put to death. Before 
the cession, of tho districts was completed, tlio restless 
Baghoba assembled his tioops to oppose Nizam Ali, who 
immediately formed an alliance with Bhonslay, the raja of 
Berar, and marched again to Poona which, on this occasion, he 
plundered and burnt. Baghoba retaliated on him by marching 
to Hyderabad, and laying it under contributions. The two 
armies met on the banks of the Godavery. The faithless 

Kium aii de- Bhonslay was induced by tho promise of lands, 
feated by Ha- valued at thirty-two lacs of rupees a year, to 
ghoK ta d CBCr ^ Nizam Ali, and join Baghoba; and the 
i csult of tins treachery was the entire defeat of tho Nizam 
with immense slaughter. The raja of Berar, however, was 
not long permitted to retain the fruits of his perfidy. He 
had incensed thoPesliwaby joining Nizam All, and Nizam Ali 
by deserting to the Mahrattas on the eye of the battle, and in 
1766, the muted armies of these princes invaded Berar, and 
constrained liim to restore four-fifths of the territory he had 
gained by his treachery. 

Muhmtu at- Mysore had hitherto been considered by the 
tack and defeat Mahrattas a submissive province, paying chout 9 
iiyder, 1765. affording a field for plunder when no other 

expedition happened to be on hand. The sudden rise and 
rapid encroachment of a new power roused the indignation of 
the Peshwn; and, having disposed of Nizam Ali, he deter¬ 
mined to chastise the audacity of Hyder, who had already 
increased Mb force to 20,000 horse and 10,000 foot, one-half 
of which consisted of well-disdpbndfi infantry battalions. It 
was his first regular encounter with tho Mahrattas, and ho 
waB completely foiled in ali bis movements. At the dose of 
tho monsoon, the Mahrattas again took the field, and forced 
Iiyder to a general action in which he was again routed, with 
the Iobb of 10,000 men The Mahratta horse spread over 
tho country and plundered it without mercy, and Hyder con¬ 
sidered himself fortunate m obtaining peace by the restore- 
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tion of the greater portion of the districts ho had usurped, 
and the payment of thirty-two lacs of rupees. These disasters 
flhdbk his power m the other provinces he had recently con¬ 
quered, and it required a full year to restore his authority. 
Early in 1766, his ambition led him to invade the maritime 
province of Malabar. The Nairs, or military chieftains, 
anxious to maintain their hereditary renown, and to preserve 
their independence, offered a noble resistance, but their 
chivalrous valour could uot avert their fate, and the whole pro¬ 
vince was reduced to subjection. In his progress along the 
coast, Hyder reached the town of Calicut, memorable as the 
place where the Europeans first set foot on the soil of India. 
The district had never been invaded by the Maliomedan arms, 
and the Hindoo chief still bore the title of Zamonn, as in the 
days of Albuquerque. He was awed mto submission by the 
overwhelming force of Hyder, but seeing his minister subjected 
to torture, he set fire to his palace, and voluntarily penshed in 
the flames to avoid a similar fate. 

confedevK? From these schemes of conquest Hyder was 
■gainst Hyder, recalled tti Scnugapatain, to meet a confederacy 
17flB> which had been formed towards the close of 1766 

by the Nizam and the Mahrattas, for the entire conquest of 
his country. Into this league the Madras Presidency was 
unfortunately drawn by the treaty concluded with the Nizam 
on the 12th of November in that year, which stipulated that 
the English should assist him with an auxiliary force, of 
undefined strength, “ to settle the affairs of his government 
in everything that was right and proper,” though it was 
distinctly understood that the first service m which it was to 
be employed was the conquest or plunder of Mysore. The 
government of Madras was 'then under Mr. Palk, who had 
gone out to India as a chaplain, but renounced his orders to 
enter the more lucrative civil service of the Company, in 
which he amassed a large fortune, and on his return to 
England was created a baronet. It was this unfortunate 
treaty whidi involved the Presidency in a war with Hyder, 
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arfd objected them eventually to the greatest ignominy. 
Tlie Mahrattas determined to forests! the Nizam, and without 
waiting for his co-opcration, crossed the Eistna in January, 
1767, and before the end of March had plundered the 
northern districts to the extent of seventeen lacs of rupees. 
Ilyder discreetly bought them off by a payment of thirty 
lacs more. Madhoo Rao, the Peshwa, on his return from this 
successful expedition in May, met the Nizam’s army at Colar, 
and was requested to share tho plunder with them, but ho 
treated the Toqucst with derision, and returned to his capital, 
leaving him and his English ally to settle with Hydcr as thoy 
best could. 

Colonel Smith who commanded the contingent 
iiiL English ami of British troops, found, on joining the Nizam’s 
n 67 liyUl5r ' that tins perfidious prince, had already 

entered into negotiations with Hyder, and the 
Colonel advised tho Presidency to be prepared for the 
invasion of the Carnatic by their ally, as well as by their 
enemy. To remove suspicion the Nizam made the strongest 
protestations of inviolable good faith; bqt Colonel Smith, on 
entering the Mysore territory in May, 1767, perceived Buch 
unequivocal tokens of collusion, that he retired with the bulk 
of lus force towards lus own frontier,* leaving only three bat¬ 
talions and some field pieces with the Nizam, at his special 
lequcst. While this negotiation was in progress, the Nizam 
was mtrigymg with Nunjeraj, formerly minister of the old 
raj of Mysore, for tho subversion of Hydcr’a power. Hyder, 
who had discovered the plot, invited Nunjeraj to Seiingapatom, 
after taking a solemn oath on the Kdran to do him no harm, 
and, on Ins arrival, showed him that the oath had been taken 
on a book of blank leaves, and then stripped hrnrof all his 
property, and consigned him to perpetual imprisonment. The 
bargain being now completed, the Nizam engaged to join in 
an attack on the English, on receiving an immediate payment 
of twenty Iocs of rupees, and a promise of six lacs of tribute. 
But this scene of treachery was relieved by one act of gene- 
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roslty | the English contingent of three battalions was allowed 
to leave the Nizam's camp without being attached. The com¬ 
bined army of Hyder and the Nizam which now advanced 
against the English, numbered 42,000 cavalry, 28,000 infantry, 
and 100 guns, while Colonel Smith was only able to muster 
1,080 sabres, and 5,800 bayonets, with 1G guns. 

Batdflof Tim first encounter with the English troops 

ctung&mm axd took place on the 25th of August, when a small 
Sept,176? detachment was surprised and discomfited. The 
honour of the British flag was, however, retrieved at Chan- 
gama, where Colonel Smith totally routed the allied force; 
but as the Madras Council had entrusted the charge of the com¬ 
missariat to their Nabob, Mahomed Ali, and he had, as UBUfti, 
disappointed them, Colonel Smith found his army straitened 
for provisions, and was obliged to fall back on Trino- 
malee, where, after various manoeuvres, ho was able to offer 
battle to the allies. The engagement lasted two days, and 
ended in their total defeat, with the loss of 4,000 men and 64 
guns. Their discomfiture would have been more complete, if 
the officer sent to improve the victoiy had not been led into a 
swamp by his guide, who, like most of the guides attached 
to this force, was one of Hyder’s spies. Meanwhile bis 
eldest son, Tippoo, then seventeen years of age, was em¬ 
ployed with a body of 5,000 horse, in plundering the country 
houses of the Madras gentry in the vicinity of the town, and 
the members of government escaped capture only by the 
eagerness of the Mysore troops for booty; but on hearing the 
result of the action at Trmomalee, he hastily retired and 
rejoined his father’s camp. For the next three months both 
parties were engaged in various operations, without interest 
or result, and Hydor was soon after called to the western 
coast, and deserted by the Nizam. 

Expedite The government of Bengal had not only as- 
sisted Madras with money for the support of the 
with me war, but sent on expedition under Colonel Peaoh 

1767 ^ 49 . by sea into the Hyderabad territories to create 
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a diversion. Ha landed in the Northern Sircars, and pene¬ 
trated the country to Warungolc, the ancient metropolis 
of Tclingana, only cighty-six miles from Hyderabad. Nizam 
Ah began to repent of his alliance with Hyder, which had 
brought him neither plunder nor territory, but abundant dis¬ 
grace. He began, moreover, to tremble for his own capital, 
on wliich Colonel Peach was steadily advancing, and ho de¬ 
termined at once to abandon his ally, and come to terms with 
the English. After several weokH of negotiation with Colonel 
Smith, the President at Madras concluded that memorable 
Treaty of the 2Srd of February, 1768, which was not less 
ignominious than that which had been made two years before. 
Tlio Nizam had been twice defeated m the south; his do¬ 
minions had been successfully invaded m tlio.nortli, and his 
capital was threatened. The President was in a position to 
dictate his own terms, hut he abandoned every advantage and 
voluntarily placed his government in the most humiliating 
position. Instead of insisting 6n the right to hold the Nor¬ 
thern Sircars on tho strength of tlitf imperial firman, he agreed 
to pay tribute for them, and to postpone the possession of tho 
Guntoor Sircar, till the death of Basalut Jung, the brother of 
the Nizam, to whom he had assigned it. Hyder Ah, more¬ 
over, who had been absolute master of Mysore for seven 
years, and was one of the greatest powers in the Deccan, was 
contemptuously styled Hyder Naik, and treated as a rebel and 
a usurper. It was also stipulated that the English should 
conquer tho Carnatic Balaghaut from him, and hold it of the 
Nizam, subject to a tribute of seven lacs of rupees a-year, 
and, to the payment of chant to the Mahzattas, though they 
were no parties to the treaty. To crown their folly, the 
Madras Council again involved their masters in the labyrinth 
of Deccan politics, by agreeing to assist the Nizam with two 
battalions of sepoys, and eix pieces of artillery, commanded 
by Europeans, whenever he should require them. The treaty 
was reprobated by their masters in Leadenhall Street, who 
indignantly remarked, “ We cannot take a view of your eon- 
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duct from the commencement of your negotiations for the 
sircars, without the strongest disapprobation, and when, we 
see the opulent fortunes acquired by our servants since that 
period, it gives but too much weight to the public opinion, 
that this rage for negotiations, treaties, and alliances has 
private advantage for its object, more than the public good.” 

iijte on the Hydert presence was required on the western 
coast, to make head against a formidable expedi¬ 
tion fitted out from Bombay against lus ports and 
his naval power. Mangalore and Onore were captured, and 
the Mysore fleet destroyed; but in the month of May Hydcr 
descended the ghauts with an imposing force, and completely 
turned the scale. The British commander at Mangalore, 
after a wretched defence, re-embarkcd his troops, 1,500 in 
number, abandoning, not only all his stores, but 260 of his 
wounded soldiers, among whom were 80 Europeans. Hyder, 
after wreaking his vengeance on the districts which had 
manifested a spirit of rebellion during the brief ascendancy 
of the English power on the coast, letumed, after the lapse 
of seven months, to prosecute the war in the eastern districts. 
But the great opportunity which his long absence afforded to 
the British army in the Carnatic had been completely sacrificed 
by the imbecility of the Madras authorities. As if the king¬ 
dom of Mysore were already in their possession, they had 
given it away to their Na^ob, Mahomed Ah, and he accom¬ 
panied the army to take charge of the district^ as they were 
occupied. The provision of the commissariat, on which the 
movements of the army entirely depended, was, t>y a fatal error, 
committed to him, and Colonel Smith, the commandant was 
controlled and hampered by the deputation of two members 
of Council to regulate its movements. In spite, however, of 
these embarrassments, his exertions were attended with such 
success, that nearly one-half the dominions of Hyder, to¬ 
gether with eight of his principal forts, and the most impor¬ 
tant mountain passes fell into his hands/ Hyder, after a calm 
consideration of the progress and prospects of the campaign 
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deemed it the part of prudence, m the month of September, 
to make overtures to Colonel Smith, offering to cede the 
BaxamaJial to the Company, and to” pay down ten lacs of 
rupees. But the President and Council, inflated with recent 
success, made the most extravagant demands, and Hyder 
broke off the negotiation, and prepared for a mortal conflict. 

The ddo turn! The tide of suoccBfl now turned against the 
afguiiBtttoKn- English. Colonel Smith was constrained by the 
skilful manoeuvres of Hyder to raise the siege of 
Bangalore, and it was with great difficulty that he was able 
to maintain his ground. The “ field deputies ” and the Nabob 
hod remained at Color, where a body of troops, equal to a 
division, was idly detained for their protection. They had 
nmnaged between them to ruin the prospects of’the campaign; 
the deputies, by their mischievous interference, the Nabob by 
hm neglect m regard to the supply of provisions. On the ap¬ 
pearance of a detachment sent by Hyder to terrify them, 
they hastened back to Madras, accompanied by Colonel Smith, 
who had been invited to return to the Presidency to make room 
for a more} favourite commander, ColonerWood. Thus ended 
all the bright visions of conquest, in which the Madras Council 
had lieen indulging dunng the year, and they were now 
obliged to limit their efforts to the defence of the Company's 
torn tones. On the 6th of December, Hyder descended into 
the Baramahal, and m the course* of six weeks recovered all 
the districts which ho had lost. It was now the turn of the 
Council to solicit an accommodation with him, but the terms 
they proposed did not suit him, and, after two months of 
fruitless negotiations, he resumed his ravages, marking his 
progress by the flames of villages, and the flight of the 
wretched inhabitants. Colonel Smith was placed at the head 
of the troops, and, by Ins rapid and skilful movements, so 
effectually baffled the plans of Hyder, that he determined to 
attempt, by one bold stroke, to bring the war to a tetmina- 
ttyUiT (Uctau» tiom Sending all his guns, heavy baggage, and 
v * as ' 1789 infantry b^ck to Mysore by the pass of Ahtoor, 
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be placed himself at the head of 6,000 chosen horse, unen¬ 
cumbered by a single gun, and marched a hundred and thirty 
miles in three days and a half. Early on the morning of the 
29th of March, his advanced guard appeared at St. Thomd, 
five miles from Madras, and a messenger soon after an¬ 
nounced to the bewildered Council that lie had come to con¬ 
duct the negotiations in person. Colonel Smith had been 
rapidly following in his track, and would shortly have reached 
Madras. Hyder therefore required that an order should be 
immediately sent requiring him to halt, wherever he might 
be, on the arrival of the communication, which was des¬ 
patched by one of his own dromedaries, and the Colonel, to 
his great cliagrin, was obliged to remain inactive during 
this disgraceful negotiation. Hyder likewise required that 
Mr. Dupre, who had recently arrived at Madras, to succeed to 
the office of President, should be sent to his camp to adjust the 
conditions of peace. On the 4th of April a treaty was con¬ 
cluded on the very moderate terms of a mutual restitution of 
conquests. But it was at the same time stipulated that u in 
case either of the contracting parties should be attacked, they 
should Jfrom their respective countries mutually assist tech 
other to drive the enemy out.” Thus ended this ill-managed 
and unfortunate war by a treaty dictated by Hyder, under the 
walls of Madras. 


_ Hyder, having concluded peace with the En- 

glish, and obtained the promise of tjbeir support, 


Ibhirnttaii 

1770-71 


began to set the Mahrattas at defiance, and not 
only withheld the payments due to them, but 


levied contributions on their districts. Madhoo Bao, the 


Peshwa, therefore, assembled a largo army for the entire and 
final subjugation of Mysore. The forts in the eastern pro¬ 
vinces were rapidly reduced, and the districts laid waste; and 


Hyder, knowing that his infantry, even with their high disci¬ 
pline, could 31 stand the charge of the Mahratta horse, 
retired westward, and made overtures of peace, offering to 


pay chout, but refusing to surrender territory. Madhao Bao 
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demanded a crorc of rupees and the negotiation was broken 
off. In the mouth of May, 1771, lio was constrained, by the 
state of his health, to relinquish the command of the Mohratte 
army, which devolved on Trimbuck mama. Hyder, who 
dreaded the abihties of tho Peshwa, but held the new com¬ 
mander in contempt, advanced with 35,000 men and forty 
guns, to the pass of Milgota, where he found himw alf en¬ 
trapped into a false position. After sustaining an incessant 
cannonade for eight days, he was constrained, on the 5th of 
March, to break up hiB encampment, and commence his re¬ 
treat to Senngapatam, a distance of about twenty-two miles. 
The army commenced its stealthy inarch by night, but it was 
revealed to the Mahrattas by accident or treachery, and they 
instantly made a vigorous assault on the retiring force, 
llydcr, who had been drinking to excess, and had not been 
able to relieve the effects by his usual period of sleep, was in 
a state of helpless inebriety. Tippoo was nowhere to bo 
found, and when he presented himself to Ins father, tho next 
morning, was overwhelmed with abuse, and beaten without 
muivy, on which he threw his Durban on the ground, and 
swore by the prophet that he would not draw sword any 
more that day. The rout was complete, and the carnage 
prodigious, and the army was saved from extermination only 
hy the avidity of the Mahrattas for plunder. Hyder, on re¬ 
covering Ins senses in the morning, mounted a swift horse, 
and did not draw rein till lie reached Ins capital Tho 
Mahrattas luict dose siege to it, but as they managed it with 
more thou usual absurdity, llydcr had leisure to collect his 
scattered forces. During these troubles, he repeatedly im¬ 
portuned the President of Madras for that buccout which tho 
English government was bound, by the recent treaty, to 
afford him. Ho offered to pay twenty lacs of rupees for a 
brigade of troops, and to cede the Baramalial, Salem, and 
Ah torn, and threatened to throw himself into the arms of tho 
French if tho assistance was withheld. The President con¬ 
sidered it of vital importance to the honour and interests of 
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the Company to support Hyder. Bnt ho was paralysed by 
the presence and the interference of Sir John Iandsay, whom 
the mimstiy of the day had, by an act of incredible folly, sent 
out as the King’s representative to the court of Mahomed All, 
and that prince was thus relieved from the salutary control 
of the Madras government. It was two years before this 
mischievous mission was recalled, dunng which time the 
Nabob was enabled to indulge his extravagant propensities 
with perfect impunity, to tlic great delight and benefit of his 
European creditors. He insisted oil an alliance with the 
Mahrattas, which was supported by Sir John Lindsay, and 
the Madras Council, not darrng to act in opposition to one 
who was clothed with the royal authonty, were constrained to 
abandon Hyder to his fate. The desolation of his districts, and 
the exhaustion of his resources, at length compelled him to sue 
for peace to the Mahrattas, which was not granted without tho 
immediate payment of thirty-six lacs of rupees, besides the sti¬ 
pulation of fourteen lacs of rupccB of annual tribute, and the 
cession of territory* which reduced the kingdom of Mysore to 
narrower limits than it composed at the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury. Nothing exhibits tlic incapacity of the Madras authori¬ 
ties dunng the war with Ilyder so conspicuously as the contrast 
between the disgrace winch he inflicted on them and the 
humiliation he sustained from the Mahrattas two years later. 
The breach of faith to which lie attributed his misfortunes ho 
never forgot or forgave, and it resulted in establishing Mah- 
ratta garrisons on the northern frontier of the Carnatic. 

The incursions of the Mahrattas into Hindostan 
^autkvn to were for a tunc cheeked by the battle of Fomput, 
Hhsdostan, and the discord of their chiefs; but in 1769, the 

* Peshwa equipped a grand expedition to renow 

their ravages, and recover their authority. It was accom¬ 
panied by a large body of horse belonging to Mahdajee 
Swdia, the illegitimate son of Ranojce, the founder of the 
house i and also by Tokajcc Holkar, who, though he bore the 
patronymic of the great chief by whom the dynasty was 
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established, was not of hia family, bnt was placed at the head 
of the army by Aylah-bye,' the princess who, for thirty 
years, managed the state with consummate ability. The 
army, consisting of 300,000 horse and foot, and commanded 
by Visajee, the Pcshwa’s general, burst like a flood on Baj- 
pootana, and levied contributions to the extent of ten Ircb of 
rupees. The Jants, the next victims, were constrained to 
make a composition for sixty-five lacs, of which ten were 
paid down at once. Dunrig these transactions, tho Mah- 
ratta chiefs mvited the empRror to return to Delhi under 
tlioir protection. That prince had continued to reside at 
Allahabad, after the arrangement concluded by Clive m 
1765, in the tranquil enjoyment of the stipend allotted to him. 
The government of Delhi and of the districts etfill attached to 
the crown, were administered for seven years with extra¬ 
ordinary talent and succors, by Nujecb-ood-dowlah, the 
Knhilla chief, whom Mr. Verelst, the governor of Bengal, 
justly designated “ a great and good man,” and on his death 
m October, 1770, by his son Zabita Khan. The cmpcior was 
naturally desirous of proceeding to Delhi, and mounting tho 
thmnc of hiH ancestors. The Mahrattas were equally desirous 
or Incoming the instrument of seating him on it, and turning 
the influence of his name to account. The Council m Cal- 
mtta, however, stiongly dissuaded him from this measure, 
fooling confident that it would invoke the affairs of Hin¬ 
dustan m confusion, ami eventually prove detrimental to his 
own in teres tri! But the emperor turned a deaf car to their 
remonstrances, and threw himself on the protection of the 
Mahrattas, by whom lie was conducted to Delhi, and installed 
on the 25th of December, 1771. 

Early in 1772, they entered Rohilcund, reduced the Dooab, 
and laid waste the whole province. The family of Zabita 
Khan was made prisoners, and the great wealth accumulated 
by him and his father they appropriated to their owp use. 
The Rohilla chiefs, in their extremity, were dnven to solicit 
the aid of the Vizier, though they 'ycro fully aware that the 
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possession of their tcmtorics was the object which lay 
nearest to his heart. There arc few transactions in the 
history of tho times more complicated and obscure than the 
negotiations which ensued between the Rolnllas, the Vizier, 
and the Mahrattas. As some approach to the truth, it may 
bo stated that tho Mahrattas agreed to retire for a sum of 
forty lacs of rupees, but insisted on tho guarantee of the 
Vizier; that the Vizier required Hafiz Buhxnut, the chief of the 
Bohillas, to become responsible /or the amount, and Hafiz re¬ 
quested tho other chiefs to contribute their quota. These 
engagements appear to liavo been completed in June, 1772, 
and Hafiz paid the first instalment of five lacs to the Vizier, , 
who, however, never paid the Mahrattas a cowrie, while the 
chiefs pleaded'poverty for withholding their shares. As soon 
as the nuns set in, the Mahrattas rccFossed the Gauges for 
the season. Meanwhile, their arrogance and 1 opacity hod 
become intolerable to the poor emperor, who determined to 
incur every risk to nd himself of them. IIis general, Nujeef 
Khan, a man of superior talent, and descended from the 
Sophi kings of Persia, led the imperial troops against them, 
but was totally defeated. It was a twelvemonth to a day after 
the emperor had entered his capital on the shonldcrs of’the 
Mahrattas, that he was constrained to open its gates to then 
hostile battalions, and submit to all their demands. Among 
other exactions, they required him to cede the two dis¬ 
tricts of Corah and Allahabad, and they mada preparations 
to occupy them. But the government of Calcutta wisely 
determined not to sanction the surrender of them to tho 
Mahrattas, and thus introduce these unscrupulous marauders 
into the heart of the Gangctic provinces. 

At tho closo of tho monsoon of 1772, the 
Mahrattas resolved on the plunder of Oude, and 
ovrffcjan&T, offered Hafiz Ruhnmt and the other llohilla chiefs 
to make over to them the Vizier's bond for forty 
lacs of rupees, and to Share the territory wbioh might be 
conquered with them, if they would grant a passage through 
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then country, and make common, cause in the expedition. 
The Vizier, in an agony of tenor, offered, when the Mahrattas 
retired, to restore the bond Hafiz had given him. But tfce 
Kolulla chief needed no such inducement to refrain from an 
alliance with those whom he regarded as “ the savage and 
infidel Mahrattas,” and resolved to co-operate with the Vizier 
in opposing them. That helpless prince, at the same time, im¬ 
plored the aid of the Council in Calcutta, who directed a brigade 
of troops to advance for the protection of the country. Several 
detachments of Mahratta horse laid waste a portion of Bohil- 
cund, but the main body was held in check by the combined 
forces of the Eohillos, the Vizier, and Sir Hichard Barker. 
Meanwhile, the young Pcshwa, having planned an expedition 
to the south, required the presence of the troops employed in 
Jlmdostan, and the Mahratta general suddenly broke up his en¬ 
campment in the month of May, and retired across the Ner- 
budda, laden with the booty of three campaigns. But, even 
before the disappearance of the Mahrattas, and while the Bo- 
hilla chiefs were cordially engaged in supporting the cause of 
the Vizier, that pniicc was plotting their expulsion from 
linlulcuTid, and the appropriation of their estates. The 
sequel of these transactions, belongs to the history of 
Hastings’s administration, and wc turn therefore to the 
progress of Indian affairs in England. 

The British Government in India, at this period 

Jnuuiytftiie was a stiangc and unprecedented anomaly. The 
Oniony'* iftrcnts of a London trading Company had In a 

few years acquired the sovereignty of provinces 
twice the size of England, and were employed in ruling a 
population twice as numerous as the subjects of their own 
king The ducctors of a counting-house iu London were 
making peace and war, setting up thrones and pulling them 
down, and disposing of princely revenues. Their servants 
nbroad, with salaries of only three or four hundred pounds a 
year, were moreover, coming home, year after year, with 
colossal fortunes, made in four or five years, and setting up 
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establishments which coat the ancient nobility of the country 
into the Bhode. Lord Clive was spending £40,000 a-year, 
ajd one retired member of Council was known to keep a 
dozen chariots. The time had not arrived for millionaire 
inanufacturers and contractors, and the progress of national 
industry had not as yet trebled the value of landed estates. 
The servants of the Company presented to the envy of tho 
country the only instances of sudden and enormous wealth. 
At the same time it was reported that the fortunes of the 
Indian Nabobs, as they were styled, had been acquired by the 
deposal of princes, the oppression of their subjects, and the 
most nefarious peculation, and a general feeling of indignation 
began to pervade the nation, 

vidonB odvus machinery of the Home Government of 

maon of tbe India had been constructed for the management 
Compinrt mo 0 j trade, and was utterly unsuited to the admi¬ 
nistration of government. The Directors were elected for only 
one year, and half their tune was, therefore, devoted to the 
arrangements necessary for their rc-elcction. The grand prin¬ 
ciple that the Directors should appoint men to the service, and 
that the government m India should appoint them to office, 
had not then been discovered The offices m India, which 
afforded the means of amassing insidious wealth, were con¬ 
sidered to be at the disposal of the Directors m London, and 
it was chiefly to the discreet use of this patronage, that they 
looked for the support of the Proprietors, and the retention 
of their office. The possession of £500 of stock gave one 
vote, and there was no limitation to the number of votes 
which might be held by a single individual. Stock was, there¬ 
fore purchased not simply for investment, but for jiowcr and 
pelf. Those who returned from India with fortunes, found it 
useful to invest their property m India Stock, and thus acquire 
influence at the India IIousc. In 1771, thd ship’s husbands, a 
wealthy and powerful body, bought£l50,000 of stock, to create 
300 votes. Lord Shelburne laid out £100,000 for 200 votes, 
to secure the return of the factious Suhvan. The India House 
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time became a scene of jobbeiy and corruption, such or bad 
never, perhaps, been seen in England before, and was scarcely 
paralleled l>y the depravity -winch prevailed among tlieir sdr- 
a ants abroad. The great marvel is, how the British power in 
India survived the crime and confusion which, with some 
brilliant exceptions, characterised the period of fifteen yean, 
between the battle of Plassy, and the new organisation of 1778. 

l iTiiwnenury * n ® 1CHC circumstances there was a general de- 
intirfbrem*. mand for Parliamentary enquiry. It was seventy 
1771 years since the House of Commons had interfered 

in the affairs of the Company; it was then only a commercial 
interest; it was now a political power. The first movement of 
the MmiHtcr was to claim for the Crown the sovereignly of 
the territories acquired by its subjects in India. The Com¬ 
pany resisted the demand, and maintained that the posses¬ 
sions which had been obtained by their arms belonged 
exclusively to them. The disputewas for a time compro¬ 
mised by conceding tlio territorial revenues to them for five 
jciiTB, on the payment of forty lacs a year to the ntffion. It 
was likewise proposed to remedy the disorders in India by 
sending out three of the most eminent of the retired servants 
(if the Company with unlimited powers, but the vessel In 
which they embarked foundered at sea, 
iinnndni dim- Meanwhile, the financial difficulties of the Com- 

i^t^ii^aa P^y brought on a crisis. All the golden dreams 
Attach the acquisition of the three soobahs had 
(Touted, were rudely dissipated Fraudulent bills in India 
foi contracts, cantonments, and fortifications, and extravagant 
(lunges for travelling, diet, and parade, had exhausted the 
surplus revenue, and created a deficit. With a revenue of 
two millions and a half a year, there was a debt of a 
million and a quarter m London, and of more than a million in 
Calcutta. The Court of Proprietors, as if they were anxious 
to compete with the profligacy of their servants in India, 
chose this period of impending bankruptcy, to vote themselves 
a dividend of twelve and a half per cent. The Court of 

# z 2 
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Directors borrowed repeatedly of the Bank of England, until 
the Bank would lend no more. They then applied to the 
minister, Lord North, for a loan of a million from the public, 
to prevent closing the doors of the India House, and he coolly 
referred them to Parliament, winch was convened earlier 
than usual, to take their affairs into consideration. A Select 
Committee was appointed in 1772 to collect evidence, when 
the whole system of violence and iniquity, by which the 
British name had been tarnished in India, and individuals 
enriched, was laid bare to the nation. Parliament determined 
at once to take the regulation of Indian affairs into its own 
hands. The Directors protested against this violation of their 
chartered rights, as they termed the intervention of Par¬ 
liament ; bnt they had incurred univerB&l odium and contempt, 
and the Minister was enabled to carry his meaBurcB with a 
high hand. The immediate necessities of the Company were 
relieved by the loan of a million sterling from the exchequer. 
The vicious constitution of the India House was corrected; 
the qualification for a single vote was raised from £.500 to 
£1,000, and twelve hundred proprietors were thus disfran¬ 
chised at one stroke; no individual was to enjoy more tlian 
four votes, whatever amount of stock he might hold; and six 
Directors only were to go out annually, which extended the 
tenure of office to four years. The Governor of Bengal was 
appointed Governor-General, on a salary of £25,000 a year, 
with four counsellors at £10,000, and they were in the first 
Instance nominated by Parliament. At the same tune a 
Crown Court was established in Calcutta, to administer 
English law on the model of the Courts in Westminster, with 
a Chief Justice at £8,000, and three Puisne Judges, at £6,000 
ft-year. The Act which embodied these provisions is known 
as the Begulating Act. Its enactments regarding the home 
government were highly judicious and beneficial; but those 
which referred to the government in India, concocted without 
knowledge or experience, only seemed to increase the com¬ 
plication of affairs, and shook the power of Britain in the East 
to its foundation. 1 
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HASUKC&’S ADMINISTRATION AKS THE MATTRAT TA WAS, 

1772—1782. 

Warren Hastings was appointed the first Governor-General 
under the new Act,—a man[endowed by nature with the great¬ 
est talent for government, and whoso renown has not been 
eclipsed by the most illustrious of his successors. He landed 
in Calcutta in January, 1750, at the age of eighteen, and was 
employed for six yearn in the duties of appraising silk and 
muslins, and copying invoices. The political exigencies which 
arose out of the battle of Flossy suddenly developed his ad¬ 
ministrative abilities, which Clive was the first to discover 
and foster. He was selected to represent the Company at 
the Moorshedabad durbar, wliich, at the time, was one of 
the most arduous and delicate posts in the service. Three 
yearn after, he came by rotation to the Council board in Cal¬ 
cutta, and strenuously supported Mr Yansittart m his oppo¬ 
sition to those profligate measures which issued in {he war 
with Meer Cassnn. In the most venal period of (he Bengal 
administration, he was distinguished by high principle and 
unsullied probity, and returned to England on furlough in 
graceful poverty, while lus colleagues were retiring from the 
service witU ambitious fortunes. By tins step he forfeited his 
IKJNition in the service, accoiding to the rules then in force, 
and he long solicited to be restored to it, but without success. 
By a happy accident, however, ho was at length required to 
give evidence before a committee of the House of Commons, 
when the clearness of his statements, and the breadth of his 
views, excited the, admiration both of the Court of Directors 
and the Ministry, and ho was at once appointed second in 
Council at Madras. 

,to of iicngai, The double government established by Clive 

170&-1772 after the Requisition of the Dewanny, though re- 
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garded at first as a master-piece of policy, soon proved to 
be the curse of Bengal It combined all the vices of a native 
government with all the confusion and mischief inseparable 
from foreign interference. The management of the revenue, 
which included the entire administration, was in the hands of 
native agents, who were subject to tha supervision of the 
Bntish resident at Moorshedabad, but his control was merely 
nominal. There was no European functionary in Bengal 
conversant with revenue details, and tlio zemindars were at 
liberty to make their own terms with the ryots on the one 
hand, and with the treasury on the other; m every ease it 
was the interests of the Btatc winch suffered. Individuals 
grew rich, while the government was sinking in debt. To 
check these abuses, supervisors 01 collectors were appointed 
in 1769 to look after the revenue; but they were both ignorant 
and rapacious, and became mere tools m the hands of then 
banians, or native factors. Tho public money they collected 
was employed, for the most part, m supporting the mono¬ 
polies which they and their native banians had established m 
the traffic of the district, and the value of then appointments 
consequently ranged from one to three lacs of rupees a year. 
The Court of Directors determined, therefore, “ to stand forth 
as Duan, and to take on themselves the entire taro and 
management of the revenues through the agency of then 1 
own servants.' 9 This decision involved a complete revolution 
in the whole system of administration, civil, qritnmal, and 
fiscal, among twenty-five millions of people, and a more mo¬ 
mentous change than any which had taken place since tho 
/days of Akhar s^tid Toiler Mull. Hastings was considered the 
.only man m the Company's service capable of inaugurating 
this new policy, and he was accordingly elevated to the chair 
in Bengal, and took charge of the government on the 18th 
April, 1772. 

Warren Hut- Upon this arduous task he entered with great 

zef ^ energy. It was resolved to farm out the 
antfcduBgu lands for five years, and tlio President and four 
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members of the Council proceeded through the districts 
to conduct the settlements. The offers mndo by the zemin¬ 
dars wore, however, deemed unsatisfactory, and it was deter¬ 
mined to put the lands up to competition, after abolishing 
some of the most oppressive of the imposts with which the 
land hod latterly been saddled. Where the old zemindars 
were displaced by higher bidders, an allowance was granted 
for their support out of tho rents. The Khalaa, or exchequer, 
was removed from Moorshcdabad to Calcutta, to which the 
entire administration of the country, in every branch, was 
transferred, and which became, from this date, the capital of 
llcnguL The charge of civil and criminal justice in each 
dihtuct was entrusted to European officers, and two courts of 
ajqieal were established at the seat of government. Without 
the aid of an English lawyer, Hastmgs drew up a short and 
simple code of regulations for the new courts, which exhibited 
in a lemarkablo degree the versatility of his talents. All 
these organic changes m the system of government worn 
completed in six months. 

i in* Ant iio The Mulirattos hod no sooner crossed tho 
luiiuwur, !773 (jjmgeg 0ll their return home, than tho "Vizier 

began to importune Hustings to assist him m seizing the 
piovince of Rohilcund, and offered a donation of forty lacs 
of rupees, and tho payment of two lacs a month for tho ser- 
\ ices of the English force. The Court of Directors, over- 
w helmed wjjth debt and disgrace, were imploring the Council 
111 Calcutta for remittances, and urging a reduction of the 
military expenditure, which was devouring tho resources Qf 
the country. The treasury m Calcutta w v a§ empty, but the 
oRol of the Vizier seemed to be exactly adapted to meet the 
exigency. Mr. Hastings was assured that the Rohillas had 
offered to pay the Vizier the sum of forty lacs of rupees if he 
would deliver them from the Mahrattas; that they had been 
saved from destruction by the presence of the Vizier's troops 
and those of his English ally, and, that now the danger was 
passed, they refused to pay anything. With this garbled 
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Btatemout of the case, Hastings satisfied Ins conscience, and 
concluded tliat their ingratitude deserved punishment, and 
that, on the plan suggested by the Vizier, an act of just 
retribution might be made the means of rcplcnislmig tho 
Company’s coffers. Tho Vizier wanted territory, and Hastings 
wanted money. “Such,” he wrote, “was my idea of the 
Company’s distress in England and India, that I should have 
been glad of any occasion of employing these forces, which 
Bares so much of tlicir pay and expenses.” Hastings 
accordingly proceeded to Benares in August, 1779, and con¬ 
cluded a treaty with tho Vizier on the terms proposed by linn. 
The districts of Corah and Allahabad were considered to 
have lapsed to the Company, when the emperor, to whom 
Clive had giveiT them, was compelled to make them over to 
tho Mohrattus. The defence of these districts—such was 
the extravagance and embezzlement m the military depart¬ 
ment—had cost tho tioasmy two crores of rnjjccfi in five 
years, and Hastings wisely determined to “fine the Company 
from this intolerable burden,” and transfened them to the 
Vizier who offered an additional payment of fifty lacH of 
rupees for them. The subsidy of t\\ enty-six lacs of i upccs 
a-year from the revenues of the three soobahs, which had 
been settled on the emperor, was suspended during the 
great famine winch depopulated and pauperised Bengal, and, 
as he had now ceased to be a ficc agent, it was finally 
abolished. r 


The Vizier having secured the aid of an English 

pi - 

tiw BohiDai, force, demanded of Hafiz Buhinut the payment of 
April, the balance of his bond, thirty-five lacs of rupees. 

Hafiz offered to make good whatever Bum the 
Vizier had actually paid the Mohrattos for their forbearance, 
but as he knew that he hod never paid them anything, tho 
offer was treated with contempt. Hafiz, seeing the storm 
ready to burst upon Ins head, proposed a compromise, but 
the Vizier raised his demand to two hundred lacs of rupees, 
and tho adopted the resolutirpi of defending their 

independence to tho last cxticnnty. Colonel Champion, thfl 
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British commander, advanced into Hohilcund, accompanied by 
tlio Vizier’s army, and the campaign was decided in a single 
engagement, on the 2drd of Apnl, 1774. Hafiz brought 
40,000 Kohillas into action, and exhibited a degree of military 
skill and courage, which excited the admiration of his Euro¬ 
pean opponents. But nothing could withstand tho steady 
charge of British bayonets, and after two hours of severe 
conflict, and tho slaughter of more than 2,000 Eohillas— 
among whom was the brave Ilafiz and his son—they were 
obliged to fly. Tho dastardly Vizier remained with his troops 
lieyond the reach of fire, till the Kohillas were defeated, 
when he let them loose to plunder the camp. “ We have 
the honour of the day,” exclaimed the indignant Champion, 
“and these banditti the profit.” * 

fu?filiations on This transaction is one of the few stains on tho 

nil* tnuLmetion bright and honomablc career of Hastings. It has 
been urged in extenuation of it that the Kohillas were mere 
usurpers, with no right to the prov nice but that of the sword. 

I hit so were liuic-tcnths of the princes of India at the time. 
The usurpation of Ilulkar, and Sindia, and Hyder All, and 
even of the Pesliwa, and the Nizam, was quite as modem as 
that of the Kohillas, and tlic Nabob vizier himself was only 
the grandson of the Khorason merchant, who liad alienated 
Glide from the clown of Delhi. That tho Kohillas formed a 
jiowcrful confederacy on the holders of Oude, which, in the 
unsettled stjvtc of India, might have joined the Mahrattas 
and endangered tho safety of a provmcc which the Company 
wus bound, no less by policy than by treaty to defend, cannot 
be controverted. The extinction of this dangerous power 
was a wise and politic measure, so far as anything that is 
intrinsically unjust can be wise and politic. Such transactions 
were, moreover, of constant occurrence in India; no native 
prince saw anything unusual or unjust in it, and oven the 
Kohillas themselves conBideied it only as one of tho chances 
of war to which they, in common with all states, were con¬ 
stantly liable. But f it was inconsistent with that higher 
4audard of uioials by which Hastings's conduct was judged 
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in England) and it has been invariably condemned) even by 
those who admire his genius. The conduct of the Vizier 
towards the conquered) m spite of Has tinea’s remonstrance s 
and threats, was infamous; but tho assertion that 500,000 
husbandmen were dnven across the Ganges, and that the 
country was reduced to a bare and uninhabitable waste, was 
an Oriental exaggeration. The “ extermination,” which was 
so loudly denounced by the enemies of Hastings, had refe¬ 
rence only to the power of the Afghans, who did not exceed 
20,000 in number. The Hindoo natives of the soil, numbering 
inure than a million, experienced no other distress than that 
wluch follows every change of masters in India. 


Arrival of the 
JuiljpM and 
members of 
Connell, 1774 


Hastings had succeeded m reorganising tho 
administration, and extinguishing the Indian debt. 
He had o\ crcome all the difficulties which beset 


Ins position on his arrival; but he was now called to encounter 
the more serious daugeis which arose out of the provision 


made by the wisdom of Parliament foi the bottei government 
of India. The judges of the Supreme Court and the new 


members of Council arrived from England, and landed at 


Chandp&l ghaut on the 19th of October, 1774, with tho firm 
conviction that the government was a compound of tyranny 


and corruption, which it was their mission to punly. As the 
judges stepped on shore, one of them, observing the bare legs 
and feet of the natives who crowded to the sight, said to his 


colleague, “ Our court, brother, certainly was nqt established 
before it was needed. I trust we shall not have been six 


months m the country before these victims of oppression are 
comfortably provided with shoes and stockings.* Of tho 
counsellors, Colonel Monson had served on the coast, General 


Claverhig was the favourite of the King and tho Ministry, 
and Mr. Francis, the undoubted author of Junius’s letters? 
had been an assistant m the War Office, and was distinguished 
for his talents and his malignity. They liad all imbibed the 
most violent prejudices against Mr. Hastings, and regarded 
him as a monster of iniquity, whom it was the part of virtue 
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to censure and oppose* The spirit in which they entered on 
then duties may be inferred from the fact that their first com¬ 
plaint was that ho had received them with a salute of onjy 
seventeen guns, when they expected nineteen. The old 
government was abolished, and the new government in¬ 
stalled by proclamation on the 20th of October. Mr. Francis 
and Ins two colleagues, commenced their opposition on the first 
meeting of Council, and, as they formed a majority, Hostings 
found that the government of India had at once passed out 
of Ins hands, and was transferred to men utterly ignorant 
or the feelings, the habits, and the weaknesses of the natives, 
and bent on thwarting and degrading him. 
mr affaire of The first exercise of then’ authority had 
oniici, J776 reference to the affairs of Oude-* Nino months 
previously, Hastings had placed Mr. Middleton as the re¬ 
presentative of the Company at the court of the Vizier. 
They demanded the production of every lettei which had ever 
] Missed between them, even in the confidence of private 
iucudship. Hastings refused this picpostcrous request, 
but offeied to furnish them with an extract of every para- 
giaph which lvad the smallest bearing on public business. Tlve 
triumvirate protested against this reservation, and immediately 
superseded Mi. Middleton, and appointed Mr. Bnstow, one of 
then own friends to the duibar, and thus proclaimed tho 
e\tuietion of Hastings’s authority to all tho princes of India. 
They reprobated the treaty of Benares mode with the Vizier, 
.in well as the llulnlla war, which was to be expected; but 
they went further, and issued oidcrs to the officer command¬ 
ing the brigade in Rolulcimd to withdraw it immediately from 
the province, and to demand payment, within fourteen days, 
of all arrcais due fiom the Vizier. Hastings warned them 
of the danger of these precipitate measures, which com- 
pinmiRod equally the safety of Oude and the honour of the 
Butish name, but they turned a deaf car to every re¬ 
monstrance. During these transactions, the Vizier died, and 
hm successor was informed by Mr. Francis and his col- 
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leagues that all the engagements between the two states were 
Cancelled by tills event, except those which referred to the 
payment of arrears; and that whatever assistance lie might 
receive from British troops must be based on a new arrange¬ 
ment A treaty was accordingly concluded under the 
auspices of Mr. Francis, and although he had condemned 
Hastings in no measured terms “for letting out British 
troops for hire to the Vizier,” the services of the brigade 
were continued to him; but the amount of the hire was 
augmented by half a lac of rupees a month. The Vmcr was 
likewise pcrernptoiily commanded to cede to the Company, 
the zemindaiy of Benares, winch yielded twenty-two lacs of 
rupees a year, and this was the only addition made to 
the British territory during the long period of Hastings’s 
administration. 

The deceased Vizier had amassed treasure to 
the extent of two crorcs of rupees, and deposited 
it in vaults in the zenana. His widow and Ins 
mother, known m history as “the begums,” clauncd the 
whole of this property on his death, undei a will winch they 
affirmed had been mode m tlieir lavour. The will was never 
produced, and probably never existed; at all events it could 
not supersede the right of the state to these public funds, 
and, least of all, in favour of females. The late Vizier was 
under heavy obligations to the Company at the time of his 
death, and his troops, a hundred thousand m number, were 
twelve months m arrear. The funds were therefore pri¬ 
marily chargeable with these liabilities, but Mr. Bristow, the 
resident, lent himself to the views of the begums, and con¬ 
strained the Vizier to affix his seal to a deed, under the 
guarantee of the government in Calcutta, which assigned 
three-fourths of this state property to them. Mr. Francis 
and his colleagues recorded their approval of this aliena¬ 
tion, in spite of an earnest protest from Hastings and 
Mr. Barwell, who invariably supported lnm. The Vizier thus 
ascended tlic tlironc with au empty (treasury; the troops 
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mutinied for thear pay, and according to the report of tlio 
British resident, 20,000 of them were slaughtered, and nothing 
but the presence of the English brigade saved the county 
fiom a revolution. 

AccatatlDna The discord in the Council soon began to tell 
araiMt upon the government. The triumvirate had 
iiutinga, 177A ^bggntly studied the public records to discover 

grounds for criminating Hastings. They raked up informa¬ 
tion from the kennels of Calcutta, and offered every en¬ 
couragement to the miscreants in the provinces to come 
forward and defame him. As soon as it was known that his 
authority was extinct, and that any accusation against him 
would bo welcome to those who now enjoyed the power of 
the state, a boat of informers hastened ta Calcutta and 
crowded their anti-chambers. Charges were manufactured 
with great activity. The widow of Teluk Chand, the 
zemindar of Burdwan—a zemindaiy then scarcely a cen¬ 
tury old—brought a charge against Mr. Graham, whom 
Hastings had appointed guardian of the person and property 
of his minor son* of having embezzled more than three lacs of 
rupees in five months, of which Hastings was accused of 
having received fifteen thousand. The native fouzdar of 
Hooghly had continued to receive an allowance of seventy- 
two thousand rupees a year, after the administration of the 
Company liad commenced, and some native who coveted the 
place, charged Hastings with having appropriated to his own 
it He one half this sum. No evidence was produced of the 
charge, which was in itself preposterous, but Mr. Francis and 
lim two colleagues placed it on record u that there appeared 
to lie no species of peculation from which the Honourable 
Governor-General has thought it reasonable to abstain, and 
that they had now obtained a clear light on his conduct, and 
the means by which lie had amassed a fortune of forty lacs of 
rupees in two years and & half.” 

Churijo of Nukdu A moro important charge was preferred by 
feouuijr, i77ft Nundu koomar. This man, who had been re- 
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peatedly denounced by the Court of Directors for his perfidy, 
and whose career had been marked by the most nefarious 
intrigues and treachery, offered to impeach Hastings, and was 
immediately taken into the alliance of the three counsellors. 
Under their auspices, he held Ins durbar m state m Calcutta, 
and issued his mandates to the zemindars throughout the 
country. At length, he came forward with a charge against 
Hastings of having received a bribe of three lacs and a half 
of rupees on the appointment of Munco Begum, the widow of 
Meci Jaffier, and his own son, Baja Gooroodass, to the 
management of the Nabob’s household at Moorshodabad, and 
likewise of having connived at the embezzlements of Mahomed 
Rcza khan for a douceur of tem lacs. Mr. Francis and lus col¬ 
leagues proposed that Nnndu koomar should be called before 
the Council board to substantiate the charge Hastings, as 
might have been expected, opposed this proceeding in itli great 
indignation. M I know,” lie said, “ what belongs to the dignity 
and character of the first member of this administration, and I 
will not Hit at this board m tlic character of a criminal.” It 
docs not appear that on this or any other occasion, Hastings 
endeavoured to stifle enquiry, or objected to Ins opponents 
forming a committee of investigation, and reportmg their 
proceedings to their masters at home, or referring the questions 
at issue to the arlntrimcnt of llic Supreme Court; but he 
felt that the government would be degraded m the eyes of 
the native community, if the dregs of society were introduced 
into the Council ehamlier to criminate the President at the 
investigation of Nundu koomar, and lie dissolved the meeting 
and left the chamber. The majority immediately placed 
General Clavering m the cliair, and called m Nundu koomni 
whoudilatcd on the venality of Hastings, and moreover, pro¬ 
duced a letter purporting to be written by Muncc begum 
herself, which admitted the payment of two lacs and a half 
of rupees to the Governor-General, on which Mr. Francis 
and his friends resolved with one consent, that Hastings had 
clandestinely and illegally received three lacs and forty 
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thousand rupees, and that measures should be taken to 
compol him. to repay it into the public treasury. The signa¬ 
ture to the letter was pronounced on the most impartial 
examination to be spurious, but the seal appeared to be 
genuine. The begum herself denied all knowledge of the 
letter, and the mystery of the seal was not discovered till 
sitter ,tho death of Nundu koomar, when fac-sunilcs of the 
seals of o31 the most eminent personages m Bengal were 
found in his cabinet. 

Exertion of Hastings, m self-defence, now brought an ac- 

Nimdu koomar, tion in the Supreme Court against Nundu 
17,s koomar and others for a conspiracy to induce 

one Kumal-ood-deeiij a large revenue fanner, to criminate 
lum. The judges admitted the charge and held Nundu 
koomar to bad, and Mr. Francis and Ins two associates 
immediately paid turn a complimentary visit at his own 
residence. Eight weeks after the commencement of this 
action, one Moliun Prasad, a native merchant, renewed an 
action fox forgery againbt Nundu koomar, which had been 
originally instituted in the local court, when Nundu koomar 
was arrested, Imt released, through the intervention of 
1 Las tings. On the establishment of the Supreme Court, 
Huh suit, along with others, was transferred to its juris¬ 
diction. The forgery was established on the clearest evi¬ 
dence; the jury found him guilty, and the judges ordered 
him to be hung It was the first instance of the execution of 
a brahmin, sftice the English became lords of the country, 
and it created a profound sensation m the native community. 
Thousands of Iliudoos sunounded the scaffold, unwilling to 
lK'lieve their own eyes, and when the deed was completed, 
lushed down to the sacred stream to wash out the pollution. 

ituiectdons on Tins transaction was Long considered the most 
tim troiuui- atrocious crime of Hastings's administration. It 
kun was asserted in high quarters that Nundu koomar 

had been judicially murdered by him through the agency of 
Su Elijah Impoy, the duef justice. But tune has dispelled 
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the clouds of prejudice. For this fool imputation there was 
no other ground than the coincidence of this trial, in point of 
time, with the accusations brought by Nundu koomar against 
rfastingfi. There never was the slightest evidence that 
Hastings had ever prompted, or even encouraged the action. 
The capital sentence, however conformable to the barbarous 
laws of England at the time, was, on every consideration, 
most unjust. The offence was venial by the laVs of the 
country, and the English code, which made it capital, was not 
introduced till several years after it had been committed. 
Mr. Frauds and his colleagues protested against the whole 
proceeding, but the judges indignantly refused to submit to 
any dictation in the exercise of their judidal functions. But 
after the sentence had been passed, it was still within the 
power of the majonty of the Council who exercised the whole 
authority of the government, to suspend the execution of it, 
pending a reference to England; they did not, however, 
chose to interfere, and the odium of this transaction mimt be 
divided between them and the judges. Nundu koomar, who 
began life a poor man, left a fortune of a crore of rupees. 

He court of Towards the close of 1775, the decision of the 
DiKctmom- Court of Directors on the matters in dispute be- 

Apmt HlALin#*, * 

177 ®. tween Mr. Francis and Hastings, was received in 

Calcutta. They condemned the mcasuies of the Governor- 
General in strong language, but they neither ordered the resti¬ 
tution of Rohflcnnd to the Rohillaa, nor the return of the forty 
lacs which had ennehed their treasury, to the Viaer. But they 
recommended corteord and unanimity to the Council, and the 
advice was received with a shout of derision by both parties. 
The adverse resolutions of the Directors were, however, over¬ 
ruled by the Proprietors, who held Eastings in the highest 
estimation; and the dissensions abroad, aggravated by the 
j moij at home, brought the British interests in. India to the 
verge of destruction, from which they were rescued only by 
the firmness and resolution of the Governor-General. In 
September, 1776, his authority in the government was re- 
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stored by the death of Colonel Monson, which gave him the 
casting vote in an equally-balanced Council. But in the pre¬ 
ceding year, worried by the opposition and insults of hjs 
opponents, be had informed his agent in England, Colonel 
Macleane, that it was Mb intention to resign his appointment, 
if he found that his measures were not approved of at home. 
But within two months of this communication, he recovered 
his spirits, revoked his resignation, and, at the same time, 
informed the Minister, Lord North, that he would remain at 
his post till he was recalled by the same authority,—that of 
Parliament,—which had placed him at the head of the govern¬ 
ment. But Colonel Madeane, finding the current against 
Hastings as strong in Leadenhall Street as it was in Down¬ 
ing Street, took upon himself to announce to the Court of 
Directors that he was authorised, on certain conditions, to 
tender his patron’s resignation. After several months of 
violent intrigue, which it is not necessaiy to detail, the Di- 
rcctors'came to the resolution that Mr. Hastings had positively 
resigned his office, though his latest as well as his earliest 
letters were before them, and appointed Mr. Whaler to the 
vacant seat m Council. 

When intelligence of this resolution reached 
Calcutta, General Clavering, whom Lord North * 
faro and deatb, had encouraged in his opposition to Hastings, by 
the Order of the Bath, attempted to seize the 
government, as being the senior member of Council, obtained 
possession of the Council Chamber, and took the oaths as 
Governor-General. Ho likewise demanded" the keys of the 
Treasury and of the fort from Hastings, and wrote to the 
commandant to obey no orders but* those width emanated 
from him. Hastings, who did not admit the fact of his re¬ 
signation, had anticipated Sir John Clavering by securing the 
gates of Fort William, and his messengers fondd them closed 
a gamst him. The dispute was rapidly tending to a collision, 
which must have proved m the highest degree disastrous to 
the interests of the Company, when Hastings prudently 
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averted it by referring the question to the Judges of the 
Supreme Court. After a careful investigation of all the 
documents connected with this transaction, they came to the 
decision, that any assumption of authority fay Sir John Cla¬ 
vering would be illegal, and the storm blew over. He did not 
survive the chagrin of this disappointment many months 
Mr. Wlieler, who had taken his seat m Council, though pro¬ 
fessing neutrality, generally sided with Francis, bat the cast¬ 
ing vote of the Governor-General overruled all opposition. At 
the beginning of 1780, Mr. Harwell was anxious to return to 
his native land with the colossal fortune he had accumulated, 
bat he hesitated to embark and leave his friend Hastings in a 
minority. Mr. Francis, unwilling to stand in the way of 
Mr. Barwoll’s* retirement, came to an understanding with 
Hastings not to take advantage of it, and Mr. Barwell em¬ 
barked for England. But the discord was speedily renewed; 
the antagonists could not agree on the nature or extent of the 
neutrality. Hastings charged Francis with having duped him, 
and the dispute was settled, according to thebarbarons custom 
of the times, by a hostile meeting, m which Mr Francis was 
wounded. At the close of the year he returned to England. 
Hew ■etument Tli 0 settlement of the land revenue, which had 
of to land been made for five years, expired in 1777, when it 
^iT ™ 8, was found that the country had been grievously 

rack-rented. Many of the zemindars, ambitious of retaining 
their position, in the country, had made offers which they soon 
found themselves unable to support. The speculators, who 
had m many cases outbid and dislodged the old landholder 
had no object but to enrich themselves by oppressive exactions, 
anddfarow up their engagements as soon as the ryots were 
exhausted. The government, new to their duties, had com¬ 
mitted serious errors. To the usual imperfection of all now 
institutions, tosm this instance added an entire ignorance of 
the quality and value of the lands and even of the language 
of those who held them. The whole system collapsed $ the 
country w*fc4mpdveriehed f and, what with remissions and 
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irrecoverable balances, the Company lost little abort of two 
crores and a half of rupees in five years. Before the expira¬ 
tion of the old settlement, Hastings had wisely appointed^ 
commission of inquiry to travel through the country and col¬ 
lect data for a new arrangement. The Court of Directors 
denounced the commission as a flagrant job, and charged 
Hastings with “the meanest and most corrupt motives in the 
selection of the members.” They expressed their surprise 
that any such inquiry should be found necessary, after they 
had held the Dewanny for ten years. But they seemed to 
forget that their own time had been occupied in cabal and 
intrigue at homo, to the neglect of ilio duties of administrar 
turn, and that their ill-paid revenue officers m India had been 
too closely occupied m making fortunes by private trade to 
have any leisure to attend to the interest? of the state. By 
Older of the Directors, the settlement was therefore made for 
one year only. 

Death of To resume the thread of Mahratta affairs. The 

young Peshwa, Madhoo Eao, little inferior to any 
pedum, of his race in the cabinet or in the field, died of 

177273 consumption, on the 18th of November, 1772. 

At the period of his death, the nominal revenue of the Mah- 
ratta empire in Hindostan and m the Deccan, was ten crores 
of rupees, but the amount actually realized did not greatly 
exceed seven crores, of which the sum at the absolute dis¬ 
posal of the Peshwa was only three crores,- the remainder 
of it belonged to the Guickwar, Bhonday, Holkar, Sindia, and 
nunor chieftains. The Peshw&’s own army consisted of 
50,000 horse, besides infantiy and artillery, but the entire 
army he was able to assemble under the national standard 
was not less than 100,000 splendid cavalry, and a propor¬ 
tionate strength of foot and artillery, not including the 
Pindarrees, or hereditary freebooters of the country. It was 
a fortunate circumstance for India that this formidable force, 
animated by the instinct of plunder, and stimulated by the 
remembrance of past successes, was not under the control 
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of a single leader, but [divided by allegiance 'to five princes, 
each one of whom had his own individual interests to pro- 
upte. Madhoo Rao was succeeded by his younger brother, 
Narayun Rao, wlio immediately proceeded to Satara, and 
was invested with the office of Peshwa. Though not 
twenty, he was ambitious of military glory, and determined 
on an expedition to the Carnatic, which induced him to recal 
the Mahratta army from Rohilcund. But, after a reign of 
nine months, he was assassinated by the orders, or by the 
connivance of * his uncle, Roghoonatli Rao, or Raghoba. 
Raghoba had long been distinguished as a brave soldier, and, 
in 1759 had led a body of 50,000 Mahratta horse from the 
banks of the Nerbndda to the banks of the Indus. But he 
was an inveterate intriguer, and had been repeatedly confined 
by Madhoo Rao for bis turbulence and treason. ■ lie was, 
moreover, always imprudent, and rarely fortunate. 

Bogota Raghoba took possession of the i acant office, 

pMhw* woo- B nd after having obtained investiture from Satara, 
MrihooKao^ plunged into hostilities with the Nizam, whom he 
1771 pursued with such vigour as to oblige him to 

purchase peace by the sacrifice of territory valued at twenty 
lacs a year. With his usual folly, Raghoba restored the 
lands to the Nizam, instead of judiciously distributing them 
among his military chiefs, and thus increasing the strength 
of their loyalty. He then marchod against ffyder, but his 
pecuniary difficulties obliged him to be content wjtli a promise 
of six lacs of rupees, and the acknowledgment of his title as 
Peshwa. From this southern expedition he was lccallcd by 
a formidable confederacy of the ministers at Poona, who were 
hostile to him, and had, moreover, .received intimation that 
the young widow of the late Peshwa was pregnant. They 
conveyed her, on the 80th of January, to the fort of Poo- 
runder, taking the precaution of sending with her a number 
of females in the same condition, to provide against the 
chance of her giving birth to a daughter. They then pro¬ 
ceeded to form a regency composed of Suocaram Bappoo, on 
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old and astute statesman, Nana Fumuvese, and the military 
commandant, and at once assumed all the functions of 
government. Raghoba, on the news of this revolution, 
hastened to meet liis opponents, accompanied by Morari 
Rao, one of the greatest soldiers of the ago, who had mea¬ 
sured swords with Lawrence and Cootc in the Carnatic, and 
on the 4th of March inflicted a signal defeat on the army of 
the Regency. Tins success replenished his military chest, 
and brought crowds to his standard; fortuno seemed to 
declare m his favour, when, having conceived suspicions of 
the fidelity of his own generals, he threw away his chance of 
l>ower by turning off to Boorhanpore, instead of marching at 
once on Poona, which its terrified inhabitants had begun to 
desert. The widow was delivered of a son*on the 18th of 
A pill, 1774, who was installed as Pcshwa when only ten 
days old, under the title of Madhoo Rao the Second, 
j’roccriingf of Aftci remaining a short time at Boorhanpore, 
ijigiioim, 1774 Raghoba crossed the Neibudda to Indoro, where 
lie was joined by Uolkar and Sindia, who had returned from 
Rolulcund with about 30,000 horse.' Qe also indulged the 
hojic of receiving aid from the raja of Berar, and advanced 
to the banks of the Taptoc, to secure tho co-opcration of the 
Guickwai army. In reference to the province of Guzerat, 
then under the rule of this family, it is to be observed that 
the authority of the Emperor was finally extinguished in it 
dunng the g year 1755, when the capital, Ahmedabad, * was 
captured by Domajee Guickwar, the Mahratta sirdar. At the 
period of Ins death, in 1768, his son, Govmd Rao, who hap- 
jKjued to be at Poona, obtained his father’s title and posses¬ 
sions on the payment ,of various sums, which eventually 
leached fifty lacs of rupees. In 1771, his brother, Futteh 
Sing, proceeded to the Peshwa’s court, and succeeded in 
supplanting him; but Govind Rao’s cause was espoused by 
llaghoba, on becoming Peshwa, and the province was dis¬ 
tracted by theso rival claims. Raghoba now advanced to 
claim the support of his protegee. 
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During the year 1772, the Court of Directors 
8v£dou resolved to place a representative at the Poona 
Aiguifa, durbar, m the hope of promoting their commercial 
interests, and, more especially, of obtaining pos¬ 
session of the port of Basscrn, and the island of Salsette, 
which was separated from Bombay by a narrow channel, and 
comprised an area of about 150 square miles. With these 
acquisitions the Directors hoped to render Bombay the great 
emporium of the trade of the western coast with Persia, 
Arabia, the Red Sea, and China. These possessions fell into 
the hands of the Portuguese in an early period of thoir career, 
but were conquered by the Mahrattns in 1739, by whom they 
were prized beyond their value, as having been wrested from 
a European power, Raglioba, on lus arrival at the Tapteci 
sent an envoy to Bombay to solicit the aid of a sufficient 
force to establish him m the government at Poona, and offered 
to defray all the expenses of the troops, ns well as to moke 
large grants of territory to the Company. The Piesidcnt and 
Council eagerly grasped at the proposal, and on the 6th of 
September, 1774, offered to assist him with 2,500 tioops, on 
condition of his advancing fifteen or twenty lacs of mpeeB, 
and engaging to cede Salsette and Basscm in perpetuity to 
the Company But Kaghoba, even in his extremity, refused 
to alienate Salsette from the Mahratta dominions. While 
these negotiations were pending, the Bombay authorities 
received information that a large armament was .fitted out at 
Goa for the recovery of these possessions, and as it was felt 
that the Portuguese would be more dangerous neighbours 
than the Malirattas, an expedition was sent to Salsette, and 
the island occupied before the end of the year. 
p.flWvw Meanwhile, the Regency at Poona having suc- 
tratyiritb ceedcd by large offers in detaching Holkar and 
Bombay, im. f rom ft,c cause of Raghoba, moved against 

him with a body of 30,000 men, and he narrowly escaped 
being captured by his perfidious allies and delivered up to his 
enemies. He retreated in all haste, leaving his begum at 
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Dh&r, where she gave birth to a son, Bajee Rao, the last of 
the Peshwas. On the 17th. of February, the troops of the 
Regency overtook him at Wassud, where his army was totally 
routed and dispersed, and he fled from the field with only a 
thousand horse. Ten days after this event. Colonel Keating 
arrived at Surat with the force which had been despatched 
from Bombay to his aid. Raghoba soon after joined his 
comp, and, after some further negotiations, affixed his seal on 
the 6th of March, 1775, to a treaty, known m history as the 
Treaty of Surat, concluded by the Bombay President, without 
the authority of the Calcutta Government, and winch involved 
tho Company in tho first Mahratta war. Tho President had 
no evidence that Raghoba was chargabje with the assassina¬ 
tion of Ins nephow, but his guilt was universally behoved by 
the Malirattas, and the allianco of the English with a man 
branded with the crime of murder created a deep and lasting 
prejudice against them. By this treaty the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment engaged to furnish Raghoba with 3,000 British troops, 
and he pledged himself to the payment of eighteen lacs of 
rupees a-yeai, made an assignment of lands of the annual 
value of nineteen Iocs, and—such was the desperate state of 
his affairs—agreed to concede Salsette and Bassem. The 
army of Colonel Keating, jomed by tho troops whom Ragho- 
ba’s officers had succeeded in collecting together after their 
dispersion, manoeuvred for a month between the Sabermuttee 
ami the Myhee. It was during this period that Colonel 
Keating indiscreetly attempted to detach Futteh Sing Guide- 
war from the Poona regency; but the English troops had as 
yet achieved nothing, and the Colonel’s envoy, a young hen 
tenant, was treated with the most humiliating contempt. 

Hutu* ^ A The Bombay Government having thus embarked 

mu May, 1775 a war with the Mahratta Regency, ordered 
Colonel Keating to quit Guzerat, and march upon Poona, but, 
os he moved down to the Myhee, he found the Mahratta 
army posted at Arras to dispute his progress. It was on this 
field that tho English and Mahratta forces encountered each 
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other 9 for the first time tince the gentlemen of the factory 
at Surat had so gallantly repulsed Sevajee m 1669. The 
brunt of the action fell on Colonel Keating’s brigade, which 
was attacked by an army of ten times its number. The loss 
of hfe was severe, but, though the English troops were for a 
time staggered, their final triumph was complete, and the 
Malirattas retreated in haste and disorder to the Nerbudda. 
Colonel Keating pursued them with vigour, and they con¬ 
sidered themselves fortunate in effecting their escape across 
the river, after they had thrown all their heavy guns into it. 
Futteh Sing now hastened to make Ins peace with the victors, 
and engaged to furnish Raghoba with twenty-sis lacs of 
rupees in two months, together with a large body of troops, 
and to secure to the Company a share of the Brooch revenues 
to the extent of two lacs a-year. The Mahratta navy, more¬ 
over which consisted of six vessels, carrying from 26 to 46 
guns, was completely crippled by the English commodore. 
The campaign had been prosperous by sea and land; the 
Company had obtained a territorial revenue of twenty-four 
lacs a-year; the Mahrattas had been driven with disgrace 
across the Nerbudda, and so effectually damaged was their 
reputation, that the Nizam was emboldened to take advantage 
of their distress, and, under the threat of joining Raghoba, 
exacted a cession of lands valued at eleven lacs a-yoar. But 
the brilliant prospects which this success opened up were 
ruined by the proceedings of the Calcutta triumvirate. 

The treaty with Raghoba, which appeared likely 
BtgfapbadiMi. to involve a war with the Regency, was severely 
177 a 1 " condemned by both parties in the Council in Cal¬ 
cutta, os u impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised, and 
unjust. 9 ’ When the war, however, had actually commenced, 
Hastings considered it almost impossible to withdraw from it 
with honour and safety, before the conclusion; and he advised 
that the Bombay Government should be vigorously supported 
in conducting it, and instructed to bring it to a termination as 
speedily as possible. But Mr. Frauds and his colleagues 
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resented the audacity of the Bombay Council iu making war 
without their consent, ordered the treaty with Baghoba to be 
immediately annulled, and all the British troops to be with¬ 
drawn from the field. At the same time, they announced their 
intention to send an agent of their own to open an indepen¬ 
dent negotiation with the ministers at Poona. In vain did 
the Bombay Council remonstrate with them on the disgrace 
of violating a solemn treaty. Colonel Upton was sent 
to Poona to disavow their proceedings 9 their authority was 
paralysed, and their character wantonly disgraced in the eyes 
of the princes of India. 

mo Treaty of The astute ministers at Poona were not slow to 
roonmder,'' take advantage of thcBO discords, and extolled to 
1 ' the skies the wisdom of “ the great governor of 
Calcutta, who had ordered peace to be concluded.” When, how¬ 
ever, Colonel Upton came to propose that Salsettc and Bassem 
and the assigned revenues of Broach should be retamed by 
the Company, they assumed a lofty tone, and spumed the con¬ 
ditions, demanding the immediate surrender of Baghoba and 
of all the territory recently acquired by the English; but they 
offered, as a matter of favour, to contribute twelve lacs of 
rupees towards the expenses which had been incurred in the 
war. The majority of the Council had, in fact, cut the sinews 
of tlie negotiation by the precipitate rccal of the army from the 
field, but the insolent reply of the Begcncy roused their in¬ 
dignation, and they determined to support Baghoba, and to 
piosccute the war with ail vigour. Letters were at once 
despatched to the various pnnees of India to secure their al¬ 
liance, or their neutrality; a supply of treasure was despatched 
to Bombay, and troops were ordered to be held in readiness 
to take the field. But the Poona ministers, after this display 
of arrogance, unexpectedly conceded the greater part of Colonel 
Upton’s demands, and the Treaty of Poorunder was signed on 
tlie 1st of March, 1776, by Succaram Bappoo and Nona Pur- 
nuvese. It annulled the engagements of the Bombay Govern- 
meat with Raghob^ who was to disband his army and retire 
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to the banks ol the Godavery on a pension of three lacs of 
rnpees a-year. The British army was to quit the field. Sal- 
sejte was to be retamod by the Company if the Governor- 
General desired it, but all the other acquisitions were to be 
relinquished; the claim on the revenues of Broach was con¬ 
ceded, together with twelve lacs of rupees, towards the ex¬ 
penses of the war, “byway of favour.” Considering that all 
the advantages of the campaign had been on the side of the 
English, the Bombay Presidency was fully justified m repro¬ 
bating the treaty, as “ highly injurious to the reputation and 
the interests of the Company.” It was a flagrant breach of 
faith with Ragoba, and it served to impair the confidence of 
the native powers in the engagements of the British Govern¬ 
ment. It mspised the Poona Begcncy with an undue sense of 
theirown importance, and rendered asecond warinevitable. The 
Bombay Council did not conceal their anxiety to obstruct the 
treaty. They gave an asylum to Baghoba at Surat, and threw 
their field armies into Surat and Broach. The Poona ministers 
raved at this infraction of the treaty, and threatened to cany 
fire and sword into every part of the Company’s dominions, 
but all their menaces were treated with contempt at Bombay. 

Decision On the 20th of August, 1776, a despatch was 

of the coon, received from the Court of Directors, appiovmg of 
1776 the treaty concluded with Baghoba at Surat, and 

directing the other Presidencies to give him their support, 
and to retain the territories which had been ceded by him. 
The Bombay Council, smarting under the degradation inflicted 
on them by the Supreme Government, lost no time in turning 
this favourable decision to account. To the great annoyance 
of the Poona Regency, they gave countenance to an impostor, 
who claimed the office of Peshwa, as the identical Sudaseeb 
Rao Bhao, who had disappeared at the battle of Paxuput. 
They invited Baghoba to Bombay, and settled 10,000 rupees 
a month on him. The Mahratta cabinet remonstrated against 
this fresh violation of the treaty of Poorunder, but it was 
weakened by internal discords. Succaram Bappoo, the head 
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of tiie ministry, was jealous of the growing power of his 
younger associate, Nana Fumuvese, who had fled from the 
held of Pamput, and who united the highest political talent 
with a singular want of personal courage. TTir cousin, Maroba 
Fumuvese, had been the minister of the deceased Madhoo Bao, 
and took a prominent part in public affairs, but m the interests 
of Succaram. Mabdajee Sindia was endeavouring to increase 
lus own consequence by acting as umpire between the two 
factions. To increase the confusion at Poona, a French ad* 
lpnturcr, of the name of St Lubin, arrived there in March, 
1777, and announced himself as the envoy of the King of 
France, who was on the eve of a war with the English. He 
u as authorised, as he said, to offer the Mahrattas the support 
of 2,500 European troops, an abundant supply of stores and 
munitions of war, and officers to discipline 10,000 sepoys. 
He affected horror at the connection of the English with the 
assassin Raglioba, and produced in the durbar, with a burst 
of grief, a picture of the barbarous murder of Naravun Bao, 
which had been painted under lus direction at Pans. Nana 
Furnuvcsc affected to credit his mission, and, with the view of 
annoying the English government, afforded him every en¬ 
couragement, and made over to him the harbour of Ghoul, 
only twenty-three miles from Bombay. 

Revolution in Meanwhile, a despatch was received at Bom- 

fftvourof bay and Calcutta from the Court of Directors, 
lLighoba, 1778 ^ j^g^ting the sacrifices made by the treaty of 

Foovunder, and stating that, although they considered them¬ 
selves hound in honour to adhere to it, yet, if there was any 
attempt on the part of the Poona Regency to evade its pro- 
MRions, the Bombay Presidency was at liberty to renew the 
alliance with Raglioba. The President and Council found 
little difficulty m discovering infractions of a treaty which 
tli oho who had dictated it never intended to respect but as it 
suited their interests, and prepared to espouse the cause of 
Raglioba. Their movements were hastened by the course of 
events at the Mahratta capital. Moraba Fumuvese, assisted 
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by Holkar, resolved to support Raghoba, and Succaram 
Bappoo joined the confederacy, and despatched an envoy to 
Bombay to request the government to conduct Raghoba 
Poona with a military escort. The proposal was eagerly ' 
accepted, and preparations were immediately made for the 
expedition. Hastings, who had now regained his ascendancy 
in the Council, gave the project his approbation, partly be¬ 
cause it was countenanced by Succaram Bappoo, one of the 
parties to the treaty of Poonmder, but chiefly because Nana 
Furnuvese was giving encouragement to tlic French, whose 
influence in Indian politics lie considered the greatest of 
calamities. In a letter dated the 23rd of March, 1778, he 
authorized the Bombay Government “to assist in tranquil¬ 
lizing the Mahxatta state,” and engaged to Bend a large force 
across tho continent to resist the aggressions of the French, 
which, in his opinion, tlireatencd 'the existence of the Com¬ 
pany's possessions in the west of India. 

„ _ , Nana Furnuvese woe obliged to bend to tho 

Counter revolu- " 

tioa at Poona, storm, and retire to Poonmder. Hurry Punt, tho 
SOiJoij, i<i9 jjaiirntta geileral-in-chicf, and one of his parti¬ 
sans, was, at the time, on his way to Mcntch, to jom Sindia 
in resisting the encroachments of Hyder, to winch reference 
will be made hereafter. They were hastily recalled from the 
south, and reached Poorunder on the 8th of July, whore they 
united with the army of Holkar, who had been, m the mean¬ 
time, detached from the opposite party by a bribe ^ of nine lacs 
of rupees, and restored Nana Furnuvese again to power. 
Maroba and Ins colleagues were arrested on the 11th, and 
many of them pnt to death, but Succaram Bappoo, whoso 
name it was deemed important to associate with the pro* 
ceedings of the state, was simply placed under restraint. 
The party of Baghoba was thus extinguished at Poona. 
But the Bombay President and Council were not disposed to 
desert him. They addressed certain questions to tho new 
ministry at Poona; the replies were considered a violation of 
the treaty of Poonmder, and it was resolved to put to use tho 
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liberty granted to them in the despatch of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors and in the letter of Hastings. Towards the end of 
yiuguetj he informed them that he was endeavouring to fo^m 
an alliance with the Bajah of Berar, which would embrace the 
politics of Poona, and enjoined them to avoid any measure 
hostile to the Poona Regency. But their passions were en¬ 
listed in the cause of Raghobo, which, in effect, they made 
their own; and without adequate preparation, without a 
commander on whom they could depend, and without alli¬ 
ances, they determined to send a handful of men against the 
strength of the Mahratta empire. NanaFuniuvese perceived 
the gathering storm, and prepared to meet it; he enlisted 
recruits m every direction, repaired and provisioned hiB forts, 
and refitted, his vessels. 

Expedition to ^ new treaty was now made with Raghobo, 
roona, ztyh which differed little from that of Surat. An 
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army of 4,000 men, of whom 600 were Europeans, 
was equipped^ and entrusted to Colonel Egcrton, who had 
seen some scmcc m Europe, but was little qualified for the 
duty assigned him. Disregarding the experience so dearly 
bought in the war with Hyder in 1768, “ field deputies,** under 
the name of civil commissioners, were sent with the army to 
control its movements, and to check peculation. Caxnac, 
who hod won some Credit m the field in Bengal, was ap¬ 
pointed the senior commissionci, and he exhibited his fitness 
foi such a tyust by a squabble, on the first day, with Colonel 
Egcrton about the military honours to bo paid him. Tho 
troops, encumbered with 19,000 bullocks besides other cattle, 
embarked at Panwell on the 25th of November, and, as if it 
had been designed to afford Nana and Sindia the most ample 
leisure for preparation, moved at the rate of two miles a day. 
It was the 23rd of December before the army ascended the 
b hauts, when its disasters began by the loss of ono of the 
most energetic,' bold, and judicious officers in its ranks. 
Captain Stewart, whoso name, after the lapse of half a 
century, was still held m veneration by the inhabitants 
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of those volleys as Stewart Phakray, or Stewart Hie gal¬ 
lant. 

On the 6tli of January, Oolonel Egerton Wfe. 
of the signed the command to Colonel Cockbum, btf 

though he acted as civil commissioner, the respon¬ 
sibility of all subsequent movements rested with Comae. 
On the 9th, the army reached Tullygaum, and found it de¬ 
stroyed. A report was spread that the enemy intended also 
to bum Chinchore, and even the capital itself. Caznac was 
panic-struck, and though within eighteen miles of Poona, 
with eighteen days 9 provisions m the camp, determined, in 
the first instance, to open a negotiation with the enemy, and 
then to retreat. Baghoba, who, with all his faults, was a 
gallant soldier, protested against this cowardice, bo contrary 
to Hie British character, but the commissioners were so com¬ 
pletely under the control of their own terrors, that they 
refused to wait even a single day for the result of their 
negotiations, threw their heavy guns into a pond, and begun 
their retreat that very night, hotly pursued by the enemy. 
The rear-guard, upon which the enemy’s assaults were chiefly 
directed, was commanded by a young and gallant officer of 
the name of Hartley, who had been in the service about 
fourteen years, and gamed the entire confidence of the 
sepoys. He received eveiy attack with the utmost steadi¬ 
ness and animation, and drove back the enemy at every 
point. The sepoys fought with perfect enthusiasm. Had 
the command of the expedition been entrusted'to him, he 
would, doubtless, have planted the British standard on the 
battlements of Poona: but in this, as in many subsequent 
campaigns, while the army contained men of the most heroic 
mould, and of the highest talent, it was under the command 
of wretched drivellers. 

The British force encamped, on the night of the 
Hljif at Wurgaum, and was assailed in the mom- 
Wargum, jug by the gone brought up by the enemy during 
the darkness. The troops began to lose heart; 
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the commander Was bewildered, and declared that even a 
retreat had ceased to be possible. Captain Hartley in vain 
granted out the mode in which it might be effected with little 
toss. Overtures were made to Nana Furauvese, who de¬ 
manded the surrender of Raghoba, before he would listen to 
terms, and the commissioners would have complied with the 
demand if that prince had not saved them from this infamy by 
surrendering himself to Sindia. Nana Furnnvese, however, 
appeared to be impracticable, and the commissioners turned to 
Siudia to whom they sent Mr. Holmes with full powers to treat. 
Tlus separate negotiation flattered his vanity and increased his 
importance, and a convention, known as that of Wurgatun, was 
concluded under his auspices, which rescued the British army 
from destruction by the sacrifice of all the acquisitions whijjh 
had been made since 1773. The advance of the army under 
Colonel Goddard across the country was countermanded, and 
foi the first time in the history of British India, two hostages 
were given for the performance of the treaty. The failure of 
this expedition, which was owing to tho interference of the 
imbecile Camac, was a severe blow to the interests of the 
Company, who lost no time in dismissing him, as well as 
Colonels Egerton and Cockbum, from the service. The Bom¬ 
bay Presidency loBt its reputation and its strength, and its 
only hope of safety now rested on the arrival of tho Bengal 
army. 

Goddard's ex- This expedition was despatched from the banks 
peditian, 1778 flf the Jumna to Bombay through a thousand 

miles of unknown country, occupied by chiefs who wore more, 
likely to prove hostile than friendly. It was described by 
Mr. Dundee, the Indian minister, as “one of the frantic 
military exploits of Hastings," but he forgot that it was by a 
succession of such “ frantic exploits ” that British power and 
prestige had been established in India by a handful of 
foreigners. The farce consisted of between 4,000 and 5,000 
men, under the command of Colonel Leslie, a fair soldier, but un¬ 
equal to such an enterprise. He crossed the Jumna in May, 



1778) and was expected to reach the Nerbudda before it wag 
swelled by the Tams, but he wasted his time in discussions 
with petty chiefs, and in the course of five months had on|gs 
advanced 120 miles. He was accordingly displaced, but difod 
before the news of his supercession reached him, and the com¬ 
mand of the army was entrusted by Hastings to Colonel 
Goddard, one of the brightest names m the history of British 
India. Through his energy, the expedition advanced at a 
rapid pace, notwithstanding the opposition of many of the 
chieftains. The raja of Bhopal, however, treated Goddard 
with the greatest kindness and hospitality, and furnished his 
troops with ample supplies, though at the nek of bringing 
down on himself the vengeance of the Mahratta powers. 
This generous conduct in a season of difficulty has not been 
forgotten by the British government in the height of its pros¬ 
perity. The house of Bhopal has been treated by successive 
Govemors-General with marked consideration; it has always 
been distinguished by its fidelity to the English crown, and 
the present Muha-rancc is the only female decorated with the 
most exalted Order of the Star of India. 

War between During the progress of Colonel Goddard’s ex- 
pcdition, intelligence was received m Calcutta 
July, 1778. 0 f the declaration of war between France and 
England, and the difficulties of Hastings’s position were^ 
greatly multiplied. The mission of St. Lubin—who had not 
then been detected as a charlatan—and the countenance given 
to him by Nana Fumuvese, created the apprehension that the 
Mahrattas would be strengthened by a large French arma¬ 
ment, and possibly under the command of the redoubted 
Bussy, who had retired to France with a magnificent fortune, 
and married the neice of the minister, but was thirsting for 
service in the country where his exploits were still held in 
honour. Hastings adopted the most vigorous measures to 
meet fh fa new crisis; he augmented the army; he embodied 
the militia of Calcutta, to the number of a thousand; and 
sent Mr. Elliott to the Rajah of Berov to secure his alliance by 
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the offer of assisting him to obtain the office of Peshwa. 
The negotiation, the sncoesB of which would have involved 
the Company in endless complications, was happily nipped iif 
the bud when the raja heard that the Bombay government 
were about to support the claims of Baghoba by force of 
arms 9 - but ho liberally supplied Colonel Goddard with 
mono, And provisions, and thus enabled him to reach Boor- 
ban pore without difficulty on the 30th of January, 1779. So 
strict was the discipline which the Colonel maintained in his 
ui my, and so punctual were his payments, that the chiefs and 
people on the route hastened to furnish him with supplies. 
At Boorhanpore, ho heard of the disaster of the Bombay 
force at Wnrgaum, and immediately turned off to Surat, a 
distance of 300 miles, which he traversed in 'twenty days, 
though ho was without any.map of tho country. By this 
pioinpt movement he avoided a body of 20,000 Mahratta 
horse sent from Poona to mterccpt him. His timely arrived 
on the western coast proved tho salvation of the Bombay 
Presidency. The unexpected appearance of so largo a force 
from the banks of the Jumna, augmented the reputation of 
the Bntish power, and confirmed its influence at the native 
courts, which the convention of Wnrgaum had impaired. 

Pragiuc of This convention was repudiated equally by the 
events 1779 Bombay Council and by Hastings, who directed 
Colonel Goddard to open a fresh negotiation with Nana 
Fuumveso, or; the basis of the treaty of Poorundor, but with 
au additional stipulation for the exclusion of the French from 
the Mahratta dominions. In the meantime, Sindia had granted 
a jay goer of twelve lacs of rupees in Bundlocund to Ba¬ 
ghoba, and sent him under a slender escort to take possession 
of it. Baghoba, who was permitted to take his body guard 
and Ins guns with him, attacked and overpowered the escort 
on the route, and escaped to Surat, where he was honourably 
entertained by Colonel Goddard, who settled an allowance of 
half a lac of rupees a month on him. The whole scheme was 
evidently a contrivance of Sindia, to procure «the release of 
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Raghoba, and hold Nana Fomuvese in check, by his habitual 
fears. Towards the dose of the year, Succaram Bappoo, 
‘being no longer considered necessary, was confined by Nana 
in the fortress of Pertabgur, 4,000 feet above the level of 
the plain, from the windows of which he could discern the 
spot, where, a hundred years before, his ancestor Puntajce 
had basely betrayed his confiding master, Ufzul Elian, into 
the hands of Sevajee. The venerable old man, was soon 
after removed to Raigur, where he doBed a life which had 
been marked by every vidssitude of privation and grandeur, 
of toil and triumph. 

Goddard's me- The ministers at Poona considered the convcn- 

iinGuwnt, tion of Wurg&um as a final settlement of their 
difrerenccs with the English, and invited them to 
unite in an attack on Ilyder, who had taken advantage of the 
confusion of the times to overrun the M&hr&tta territories up 
to the banks of the Kistna. But the reception accorded to 
Raghoba by Goddard on the 12th of June gave them mortal 
offence, and they immediately turned round and proposed to 
Hyder a union against the English, in pursuance of the con¬ 
federacy which had been formed by the Nizam at the end of 
the monsoon. When, therefore, Goddard, who had early in¬ 
timation of this alliance, demanded a categorical reply to the 
proposals he had made, Nana Fumuvese at once stated that 
the restitution of Salscttc, and the surrender of Raghoba 
were necessary preliminaries to any treaty; and Goddard im¬ 
mediately dismissed the vakeels, and prepared for war. At 
the same time be endeavoured to negotiate with Futteh Sing 
Guickwar, whom Hastings had determined to acknowledge as 
the ruler of Guzcrat, but that pnnoe manifested a disposition 
to procrastinate, and Goddard lost no time m laying seige to 
Dubhoy, garrisoned by 2,000 of the Peshwa’s troops, which 
surrendered on the 20th of January, 1780. Futteh Smg now 
began to negotiate in earnest, and a treaty offensive and de¬ 
fensive was concluded six days after, in which it was agreed 
that be should join the English camp with 8,000 horse, and 
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receive possession of all the Peshwa’s territories north of the 
Jfyhee, and that certain districts to the south should be made 
over to the Company. On the 10th of February, Goddard 
captured the noble city of Ahmedabad, the modem capital of 
the province, surrounded by walls of immense extent, and 
filled with a population of 100,000. The capital was scarcely 
reduced, when Goddard heard that Sindia and Holkar had 
forded the Ncrbudda with 20,000 horse on the 29th of February, 
and were advancing to encounter him. Sindia professed great 
enmity of Nana Fnmuvese, and great friendship for the 
English, and liberated the two hostages of Wurgaum, whom 
he had treated with hospitality. He endeavoured to open 
negotiations, but Goddard could not fad to perceive that his 
chief object was to waste the season of operations. Seven 
s were, therefore, allowed him for a definite reply, and as 
it did not prove satisfactory, Goddaid attacked and dispersed 
his troops on the 2nd, and again on tho 14th of April, and 
cantoned lus army for the season on the banks of the 
Ncrbudda. 

Cxvtun. of a war ^ side of Bengal, tho war was conducted 
' hr jw Angiut, with brilliant success. Sixty miles south-east of 

Agra lay the little independent principality of 
(Jnhud, erected by a Jaut chieftain on the decay of the Mogul 
empire. The rana was incessantly threatened by the encroach¬ 
ments of Sindia, and solicited the protection of Hastings, who 
determined fco,take advantage of the appeal, and despatch an 
expedition, chiefly however with the view of creating a salu 
tuiy diversion. It consisted of only 2,400 infantry, with 
small body of cavaliy, and a detail W European artilleiy, but 
it was commanded by Major Popham, one of the best soldiers 
m tho service. He proceeded on his march in February, 
1780, and having expelled the Mahratta invaders from the 
country, attacked the fortress of Labor, without battering 
cannon, and carried it by the gallantry of his men. Fifty 
miles to the south of it lay the fort of Gwalior, on the summit 
of a stupendous rock,.scarped almost entirely round, and 
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deemed throughout India impregnable. Sir Eyre Coote, the 
veteran hero of the Carnatic, now general-in-chief in Bengal, 
*had declared that any attempt to capture it, more especially 
without siege guns, would be an act of madness. Bat Pop- 
ham had set this “ glorious object,” as he termed it, before 
him, and determined to accomplish it. For two monthB he 
lay about the fortress, maturing his plans with such secrecy 
as to baffle all suspicion. On the night of the 3rd of August, 
the troops selected for the assault proceeded under the guid¬ 
ance of Captain Bruce to their destination. Two companies 
of sepoys led by fom European officers, and followed by 
twenty English soldiers, applied, the scaling ladders to the 
base of the scarped rock, sixteen feet high, then to a steep 
ascent of forty feet, and, lastly, to a wall of the height of 
tliirty feet. Captain Bruce with twenty sepoys climbed up 
the battlements before their approach was suspected. The 
bewildered garrison made but a feeble resistance, and, by 
break of day, the British ensign was floating over the re¬ 
nowned fortress of Qwakor, while the Mahratta troops fled to 
carry the news to Sindia. The report of this brilliant 
achievement resounded through India, and wiped out the 
disgrace of the “infamous convention of Wurgaum,” os 
Hastings termed it, and which he considered “it worth 
crores to obliterate.” Popliaan was promoted to a majority, 
and then superseded by Colonel Camac, who brought an 
additional force with him, and not ‘only inva^pd Malwa, bat 
threatened Swdi&’s capital. That chief was obliged to quit 
Poona in haste to attend to the defence of his own dominions, 
and the object of Hastings m this expedition was fully ac¬ 
complished. Camac, however, proved unequal to the enter¬ 
prise entrusted to him, and allowed his force to be surrounded 
by the enemy, who obliged him to retreat, and harassed him 
at cveiy step. Having at length procured a small supply 
of provisions for his starving troops, by forced contributions? 
he called a council of war to determine his future course- 
Captain Bruce, who was fortunately 4 with the force, urged a 
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Aigorons attack on the enemy’s camp during the night, as 
affording the only chance of deliverance. His advice was 
adopted, and the surprise and overthrow of Sindia on they 
24th of March, 1781, was complete. He loBt elephants, horses, 
baggage, and a large number of troops, bnt, above all, his re 
jnitation, and that at a time vtrhen the credit of Holkar at the 
capital was elevated by his successful attack on General 
Goddard's force. Colonel Camac soon after resigned the 
command of the brigade to Colonel Muir. 

Confederacy Towards the dose of 1779, intelligence reached 
.ijnnnat thn En- Hastings from various quarters of a general con- 
* llBb,:i fcderacy which had been formed by the Nizam 
and Qyder, and all the Mahratta chiefs, with the exception of 
the Guickwar, for the expulsion of the English from India. A 
simultaneous attack was to be made on the three Presides- 
on Bombay, by Sindia, Holkar, and the army of the 
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FchUwa; on Madras by Hydcr 9 and on Bengal by the Moda- 
jee Bhonslay, raja of Nagporc. At no former period had the 
English power been menaced with greater pcnl, and it re¬ 
quired all the fortitude, resources, and genius of HastmgB to 
meet the crisis. Hyder Ali was the first in the field, and 
burst on the Carnatic in July, 1780, as will be hereafter nar¬ 
rated The safety of Madras demanded the immediate and 
undivided attention of Hastings, and he was under the neces¬ 
sity of informing Bombay that he could afford it no farther 
assistance. Mr. Hornby, the President, feeling that he had 
no resource tint in his own efforts, exhibited the greatest 
vigour and prudence. To enable him to draw supplies from 
the Concan, Colonel Hartley was sent to clear the province of 


the Mahrattas, which he effected with little difficulty, after he 
had inflicted a severe defeat on them in October, 1780. God¬ 
dard marched down from Surat, and laid siege to Basscin on 
the 13th of November. Nana Pumuvcse advanced with a 
powerful army to recover the Concan, and relieve that fortress. 
Colonel Hartley had been engaged for upwards of a month in 
daily skirmishes with the Mahratta force; his ammunition was 
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nearly exhausted; he was encumbered with 600 sick, and had 
only 2,000 jaded troops fit for duty; but he felt the* import- 
gnoe of maintaining his communications with Goddard, which 
Nana was endeavouring to cut off, and he toed: up a strong po¬ 
sition at Dooganr, where he sustained the assault of20,000 M&h- 
ratta horse for two days. On the third, the 12th of December, 
1780, their gallant and skilful general, Ramohunder Gunnesh, 
was killed; the army became dispirited and fled precipitately 
with heavy loss. Bassein had surrendered on the previous day 
to Goddard with the loss of only thirteen of his men, and he 
immediately moved down to the support of Colonel Hartley, 
and, on surveying the field of action, expressed his admiration 
of the judicious position he had chosen, and the valour of his 
troops. This .was all the reward that gallant soldier ever 
received for his achievements in this war; he was immediately 
after superseded, and the public service deprived of his 
talents at the time when they were most urgently needed. 

Hastings, alarmed by Hyder v s irruption into 

Oodduira ex- *he Carnatic, considered it important to the 
paction to safety of British interests in India to make peace 

1701 ** * 

with the Mahrattas, and he proposed a treaty on 
reasonable terms, through the raja of Nagpore, who, was 
still fnendly to the English though he had joined the con¬ 
federacy. But on hearing of the destruction of Baillio’s force 
in the Carnatic, in September, 1780, he considered their 
affairs desperate, and hesitated to become mediator, except 
on conditions to which the Govern or-Gcnoral would not 
accede. Goddard, conceiving that the desire for peace on 
the part of the Poona durbar would be quickened by an ad¬ 
vance towards Poona, ascended the ghauts with a large 
force. This expedition, which proved to be a total failure, 
was the only mistake of his career. After having inju¬ 
diciously taken poBt at the Shore ghaut, he was incessantly 
harassed by the Mahratta army, and obliged at length to 
retreat, when he was vigorously attacked by Holkar with 
25,000 horse, and did not reach Bombay without the loss of 
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450, killed and wounded. The discomfiture of this renowned 
general was considered by the Mahr&ttas one of their most 
signal victories, and it was a fortunate inrcamstance that a^ 
this cntical period the troops of Sindia should have been en¬ 
gaged in defending his own territories, many hundred miles 
distant. This inauspicious expedition, which terminated on 
the 23rd of April, 1781, was the last operation of the war, 
although more than a twelvemonth elapsed before the 
conclusion of peace. 

Arrangement The raja of Ber&r, to support appearances with 
with Bboniiay, hie confederates, sent an army o£30,000 horse in 
im October, 1779, under his son Ohimnajee towards 

Cuttack, for the ostensible purpose of invading Bengal, but 
he endeavoured to convince Hastings that Jus intentions 
were not hostile, by prolonging its march for seven months, 
and then employing it m the reduction of a fort in Orissa. 
To relieve Madras from the pressure of Hyder’s army, 
Hastings resolved to aid it by a force from Bengal But A r 
body of Bengal sepoys, who had recently been ordered to 
embark at Vissagapatam for Madras, objecting to a sea voyage 
ou account of their caste prejndioes, had murdered their 
office is, and committed groat outrages. To avoid the recur¬ 
rence of such a scene, Hastings determined to send the 
Bengal detachment along the coast by land, though the 
distance was seven hundred miles, and the route lay through 
unknown and hostile provinces. This was another of those 
“frantic military exploits” of Hastings, which served to 
overawe the native princes, and to establish the ascendancy 
of British power. Colonel Pearoe started with the army on 
the 9th of January, 1781, and it was on the hne of march 
in Orissa that one-half his force perished of cholera, and 
this is apparently the first notice which we have of the exist¬ 
ence of a disease which has proved the mysterious scourge of 
the nineteenth century. Colonel Pearoe experienced the 
same friendly support from the raja of Nsgpore, which that 
prince had previously given to Goddard. Hastings, with the 
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view of detaching the raja from the confederacy, and enlist¬ 
ing him against Hyder, had made him a promise of sixteen 
Ipcs of rupees, of which three had already been paid. Chim- 
najee was, at this time, in great distress for money, and 
Hastings eagerly embraced the opportunity of offering the 
remainder of the sum, on the condition of a treaty of alliance, 
which was soon after concluded, with the proviso that 2,000 
of the raja’s horse 'should accompany the detachment, and 
act against Hydcr. 11 Thus,” remarked Hastings, with exul¬ 
tation, “have we converted an ostensible enemy into a de¬ 
clared friend, and transferred the most formidable member of 
the confederacy, after Hydcr, to our own party, saved Bengal 
from a state of dangerous alarm, if not from actual invasion, 
and all the horrors of a predatory war, and have completed 
the strength of Colonel Pearce’s detachment.” 
nvtrwith The Bignal defeat of Sindia by Colonel Camac 
studio, isth convinced him that he had everything to Iobc by 
0ctfc1781 a contest with the English in the heart of his 
dominions, which might end in driving him across the Ner- 
budda without land or friends, and extinguishing his influence 
in the Mahratta commonwealth. He accordingly made over* 
tores to Colonel Muir, which Hastings was but too happy to 
entertain, and they terminated in a treaty which was con¬ 
cluded on the 13th of October. The territory west of the 
Jumna, from which he had been expelled by Major Popbam, 
was restored to him, with the exception of the fort of Gwalior, 
which was reserved for the rana of Gohud, and he engaged 
to negotiate a treaty between the other belligerents and the 
British government, but, at all events, to stand neutral. 
The treaty gave great umbrage to Nana Fumuvese, partly 
because it acknowledged Sindia as an independent power, but 
chiefly because this assumption of the office of plenipotentiary 
served to increase his power and his importance. 
nntyQf Hastings’s anxiety for peace with the Mahratta 
Begency was quickened by the arrival of a French 
armament on the coast which, under existing dr- 
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cumstances, might, he feared “ result in the extirpation of our 
nation from the Carnatic.” “It was not,” bo said, “peace 
with conditions of advantage he wanted, bnt speedy peace, 
for which he would sacrifice every foot of ground he had 
acquired from the Mahrattas.” After a variety of disappoint¬ 
ments, the treaty of Salbyc was at length completed on the 
17th of May, 1782, and signed by Mr. Anderson on the part 
of tho Company, and by Sindia on behalf of the Peshwa and the 
Mahratta chiefs, he becoming at the same time the mutual 
guarantee of both parties for the performance of its conditions. 
All the territory acquired by the British arms Bince the treaty 
of Poorundcr was restored. Futteh Sing Guickwar was re¬ 
placed in his original position in Guzerat. Baghoba was to 
lie allowed three lacs of rupees a year, with liberty to choose 
his own place of residence. Xlyder was to be required to re¬ 
linquish all his conquests in the Carnatic, and to release all his 
prisoners within six months, and, in case of refusal, was to be 
attacked by the forces of the Peshwa. But Nana Fumuvese, 
after having accepted the treaty, hesitated to ratify it, m the 
hope of making better terms with Hyder. After many 
months of anxiety, Hastings became impatient of further 
delay, and on the 4th of December instructed Mr. 1 Anderson 
to demand the fulfilment of Smdia’s promises, and tho imme¬ 
diate ratification of the treaty, stating that he should other¬ 
wise be under the nccessly of making a separate peace with 
Hyder, whicgi would leave him at liberty to cany all his forces 
towards the Kistna, and not only secure the possessions he had 
conquered from the Mahrattas, but augment them. On the 
5th of December, Hastings received a copy of the resolution 
of the House of Commons, that it was the duty of the Court 
of Directors to remove him from the head of affairs inasmuch 
as he had acted in a manner repugnant to the honour and policy 
of the British nation, and he began to tremble for tho ratifica¬ 
tion of the treaty, when this resolution should be known in 
every durbar in India. On the 7th all anxiety was removed 
by the dgath of Hjjlcr, of which Nona Fumuvese was no 
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sooner informed than ho affixed the, Peshwa’s seal to the 
treaty, without any farther hesitation. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

HASTINGS’S ADMINISTRATION 1 —AFFAIRS OF MADRAS, THE 
SECOND MYSORE WAR, 1771—1784. 

AjUxiaf The kingdom of Tanjoro had been in & great 
Tmjare. i7Tl— measure exempt from the ravages of war during 
: hostilities with Hyder, but had contributed little 

to the defence Qf the country. Mahomed Ali, from the period 
of his accession to the throne of the Carnatic had never ceased 
to covet the possession of it. He now asserted that former 
Nabobs had obtained contributions from it of sixty, eighty, 
and even a hundred lacs of rupees, and ho importuned the 
Madras Council to aid him in fleecing the raja. The Court of 
Directors, impoverished by the expenses of the late war, 
looked to the rcsouiccs of Tanjorc with a wishful eye, and 
had instructed their servants at Madras to support the views 
of the Nabob, if the raja refused to submit to reasonable 
terms. The demands which the Nabob made, however, were 
beyond all reason; the raja refused to submit to them, and 
the Council for some time manifested a virtuous reluctance to 
enforce* them, but were at length induced to stood forward 
an army. The Tanjormes made a very spirited defence, but 
a breach was at length effected in the fortifications, and the 
town was on the point of surrendering, when, on the 27th of 
October, 1771, the Nabob’s second son, who had accompanied 
the expedition, without consulting his English supporters, 
signed a treaty with the raja, extorting from him fifty lacs as 
the compensation for peace. With the aid of the British de¬ 
tachments he then proceeded to plunder the polygars, or 
zemindars of the two Marawars, and subjected the wretched 
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inhabitants to the moat revolting cruelties, leaving nothing in 
tlic track of his soldiers hut burnt and desolated villages, 
ftconi attack la 1778, the Nabob again demanded the 
on Tania re, aid of tho Madras government to crush the raja; 

1,78# he had not, he Tsaid, fulfilled his engagements; 

ten lacs of rupees were still due from him; and he had, 
moreover, made application to Hyder and to the Mahrattas for 
support. The Council ridiculed tho preposterous idea of going 
to war with him for arrears. They knew that he hadexhausted 
Ins treasury to make good tho extortionate fino imposed on him, 
of which he had been enabled to pay five-sixths by mortgag¬ 
ing lus districts and his jewels to the Danes at Tranquebar, 
and the Dutch at Negapatam. As to the overtures he had 
made to Hyder and the Mahrattas, they remarked that the 
tieaty of 17G9 had placed him xuider the protection of Hyder, 
and, that, when he found himself abandoned to the tender 
mercies of the Nabob, who had resolved on his destruction, it 
u iis natural that he should seek to strengthen himself by 
alliances with the other powers of the Deccan. Nevertheless, 
Hits President and his Council argued that tho existence of 
such a power as that of the raja m the heart of the country, 
who would join Hyder and the French m the event of a war, 
unless the Company supported him in his just rights, was a 
source of danger; and that it was therefore proper and ex¬ 
pedient to embrace this opportunity of reducing him entirely, 
before the occurrence of such an event. It is difficult to 
believe that “Englishmen and Christians, even in that period of 
profligacy, could have adopted such a train of reasoning to 
justify the nmi of an innocent ^mnee. The opponents of tho 
Pi usi dent and Council, however, gave a different account of 
the origin of this war of extermination, and affirmed that it 
arose from the resentment of the gentlemen at Madras, 
when they found that the raja had resorted for loans to the 
Dutch and the Danes, instead of giving them the benefit of 
these lucrative transactions. Whatever may have been the 
motive, an English army marched into Tanjore in September, 
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1778, deposed the raja and made over bis country to the 
Nabob. Xhe Court of Directors, astounded by the report of 
this infamous proceeding, lost no time in expelling the Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Wynch, from the service, and ordering the raja to 
be restored, placing him for the future under the safeguard of 
British honour. 

Laid fi got, The vacant chair at Madras was bestowed on 

SSSwTina L°nl Pigot, who had gone out to Madras forty 
Dec., 1775. years before, and, after having risen to the post 
of President^ returned to England with a fortune of forty lacs 
of rupees, and was honoured with an Irish peerage. The old 
man was now seized with the mania of going hack to Madras 
as governor. He found, on his arrival, that the Bystem of 
peculation and extortion had intermediately attained great 
maturity; and he set himself to the task of cleansing the 
Augean stable, which set the whole settlement in a blaze. 
To prevent the restoration of Tanjore to the raja, the Nabob 
spared no art or intrigue; he went so far as to offer a bribe 
of sixty lacs of rupees to the governor himself, if he would 
only postpone the transfer, but the ordera of the Court of 
Directors were peremptory, and Lord Pigot proceeded in person 
to Tanjore, and seated the raja on the throne on the 11th of 
April, 1776, leaving an English garrison for the defence of the 
country. But the restoration was no sooner proclaimed that 
Mr. Paul Benfield came forward and asserted that he had an 
assignment on the revenues of Tanjore from the Nabob of six¬ 
teen lacs of rupees, and a claim on the standing crop of seven 
lacs for sums lent to the husbandmen. Nothing con more clearly 
demonstrate the total demoralization of the public service at 
the Madras Presidency than the fact that this Benfield, occupy¬ 
ing an inferior post, not worth more than 200 or 300 rupees a 
month, and keeping the grandest equipages at Madras, should 
not consider it by any moans preposterous to assert that he 
had advanced twenty-three lacs of rupees on the revenues of 
the province. The Council called for vouchers, which he was 
unable to produce, but he assured them a that the Nabob was 
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prepared to admit the obligation, of which there could be no 
doubt, as the claim had evidently been concocted between 
them to defrand the Company and the raja. After long 
deliberation the Council, on the 29th of May, 1776, rejected 
the claim. 


Dcpodtion ud Bot the Council soon repented of this act of 
d»th of pigoi virtue. They and the other members of the civil 
i7,&—77 service were creditors of the Nabob to the extent 
of a orore and a-half of rupees, and they discovered that by 
rejecting the claim of Benfield, they had impaired their hold 
on the revenues of Tanjore. The vote was reconsidered; Lord 
Pigot and his friends strenuously resisted the proceedings, 
but a majority of seven to five resolved that the assignments 
made to Paul Benfield were valid. The dispute was widened 
by other questions, and both par tick became inflamed. Lord 
Figot unconstitutionally suspended two of tbe members of 
Council and ordered the commandant, Sir Kobert Fletcher, to 
be placed under arrest. Fletcher was the officer whom Clive 
had dismissed ten years before, during the mutiny of the 
ofiiceis m Bengal which he had fomented, hut whom the Court 
of DncctorB had, out of opposition to Clive, restored to the 
service. The majority of the Council then assumed the 
government, and placed Lord Pigot m confinement. The 
order was executed by Colonel Stuart, who passed the, 
day with lum at his country seat, in the most friendly 
intercourse, and drove out with him m the carriage, when, 
on a given signal, it was surrounded by troopers, and 
tlic governor was hurried off to a place of imprisonment. 
The Court of Directors, after receiving the report of these 
violent proceedings, ordered that Lord Figot should be re¬ 
stored to the office of President, and then resign it. Seven 
members of Council were dismissed from the service, and 
the militaiy officers placed on their trial. But before these 
orders could reach Madras, Lord figot was beyond the reach of 
praise or blame. He sunk under his misfortunes in April, 1777, 
after a confinement, by no means rigorous, of eight months. 
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RmnboiA go- The state of affairs at Madras was not at all 
improved by the appointment of Sir Thomas 
nw 177 a Rumbold, who had been trained up in the Bengal 
school of corruption, as his successor. The Northern Sircars 
formed the only territory from which the Madras Presidency 
derived any revenue, but the malversations of the collectors 
left bnt a small portion of it to the state. The Court of Di¬ 
rectors had, therefore, been induced to order five of the 
members of Council to proceed to tho province, and after 
dihgont investigation, to place the settlement on a satisfactory 
basis. Sir Thomas Rumbold, immediately on his arrival at 
Madias, cancelled the commission, and ordered the zemindars 
to repair in person to the Presidency, a distance of 600 miles, 
through a country without a road. The zemindars who were 
able to afford the cost, were required, on reaching the Presi¬ 
dency, to transact business with the governor alone, to the 
exclusion of the members of Council. The principal zemindar, 
Viziram raj, who was, m fact, a local prince, pleaded the 
injury which his affairs must suffer during Ins absence, as an 
excuse for not leaving Ins estates. But his brother hastened 
to the Presidency, and having given a bribe of a lac of rupees 
to the governor’s secretary, was appointed dewaii, m spite of 
all his brother’s remonstrances, and thus obtained the entire 
control and management of the zemindary. Sir Thomas 
Rumbold himself was found to have remitted four lacs and 
a-half of rupees to England after he had been six months at 
Madras, and t the suspicions to which so large a remittance 
gave nsc, were never satifactorily removed. 

ThoGtmtoor The treaty with the Nizam m 1768, had given 
H *“** me. the reversion of the Guntoor Sircar to the Company, 
after the death of bis brother, Basalut Jung. That prince, 
with Adorn for tho capital of his little principality, was am¬ 
bitious of increasing his power and territory, and had gra¬ 
dually fanned a French corps under M. LaUy, which received 
recruits and supplies through the trifling seaport of Mootapdly. 
The Madras government repeatedly remonstrated against the 
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presence of this corps, to Basalut Jung, and also to his feudal 
supenor, the Nizam, who promised that every* article of the 
treaty should be fulfilled to a hair’s breadth, but the troops 
were not disbanded. Baealut Jung was at length threatened 
by the encroachments of Hyder, and opened a communication 
with Sir Thomas Bumbold, and a treaty was concluded m 
April, 1779, by which he bound himself to dismiss the French 
corps, and to entrust the defence of his dominions to an 
English force, and assign the Guntoor Sircar for its support. 
Scarcely was the treaty dry, when the Sircar was transferred 
on a ten years’ lease to Mahomed All, that is, to hiB English 
creditors, and we arc thus furnished with a key to the whole 
transaction. An English force immediately set forth to take 
possession of the district, and Mr. Holland was deputed to 
Hyderabad, to expound the transaction to the Nizam The 
Nizam expressed the highest resentment at this intrusion into 
theuafturs of his family, and more especially at the military 
support offered to his brother, who might thus become a for¬ 
midable rival. But bis indignation knew no bounds when 
Mr Holland farther requested a remission of the pesheush or 
tribute payable foi the Northern Sircars, which had already 
been withheld for two years. He called for the treaty and 
read it over, item by item, before Mr. Holland, and charged 
the English with violating its provisions, and Beeking a quarrel 
with him. It was under these feelings of irritation that he 
set hunself to organize the grand confederacy for the exter¬ 
mination of the English to which reference has been already 
made. 


Dinniwiof * Hastings, fram whom these transactions had 
Jimuboid, 1701 \ i& Q n carefully concealed, no sooner heard of them, 

than he superseded the authority of the Madras Council at 
the court of Hyderabad, and assured the Nizam that the in¬ 
tentions of the British government were honourable and 
pacific, that Guntoor should not be occupied, and that the 
arrears of peshoush should be discharged as speedily as pos¬ 


sible. By thero assqpiKoeB, Hastings was enabled to appease 
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the Nizam, and to neutralize his hostility as a member of the 
grand confederacy. This friendly disposition was likewise 
improved by the discovery he had recently made, that Hyder 
Ah’s ambition had led liim to send a mission to Delhi, and to 
obtain a snnnud from the phantom of an emperor, conferring 
on him the whole of the Hyderabad territories. The French 
troops, which Basalut Jung was constrained to dismiss, were 
immediately taken into the service of tho Nizam, and the 
anxiety which their presence in the Dcccan inspired was greatly 
augmented. Sir Thomas Rumbold remonstrated, with great 
vehemence against this interference of the Governor-Genera], 
in the political movements of the Madras Presidency; but the 
measure of hiB transgressions was now full, and in January, 
1781, the Court of Directors after passing the severest 
censure on his conduct, expelled lnm from the situation 
which he had filled and disgraced for more than two years. 
But he ‘anticipated their decision by deserting his 
returning to England, os soon as the war with Hyde#, Pondi- 
Inn follies had provoked, was on the ove of breaking out. 

. Before entering on the narrative of the second 

FxOgTBII Oi 0 

Hyder, Mysore war in 1780, a brief review of Hyder’s 
1778-1776. progress, after he had been constrained to make 

peace with the Mahrattas in 1772, appears desirable. The 
confusion created in the Maliratta counsels by the murder of 
the young Pcshwo, Norayun Boo, afforded Hyder an oppor¬ 
tunity of enlarging his territories, which he was not slow to 
improve. In November of that year he subjugated the prin¬ 
cipality of Coorg, which offered the 1 ) noblest resistance, and 
was, therefore, treated with more than ordinary* barbarity. 
The sum of five rupees was offered for the head of each male, 
and Hyder took hiB seat in Btate to distribute tho rewards. 
After 700 headB had thus been paid for, two of surpassing 
beauty were laid at his feet, and ho was so startled by their 
comeliness as to order tho execution to cease. The circum¬ 
stance is remarkable, as this is said to have been the only 
instance in which he ever exhibited any emotion of pity. He 
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pursued this career of conquest with uninterrupted success, 
and in one short campaign extending from September, 1773, 
to February, 1774, recovered all the districts of which he hAd 
been dispossessed by the Mahrattas, and strengthened his 
power in Malabar. In 1775, he reduced the fortress of 
Bellary, belonging to Basalut Jung, whom he constmincd to 
purchase peace by the sacrifice of a lac of pagodas. lie then 
proceeded to extmgxush the power which Moran Rao, the 
renowned chieftain of Gooty, had been employed for thirty 
years in building up, and before the end of 1776, had extin¬ 
guished the independence of Savanoor. 

Raghoba, during his vicissitudes, had been m 
SSmaaSuu* constant communication with Hyder All, who had 
acknowledged his title, and furnished him, from 
time to tunc, with funds to the extent of sixteen 
lacs of rupees, receiving m return a confirmation of all the 
toijbiie es he had recently conquered. The cabinet at Poona, 

allows at his encioachments, formed an alliance with the 

* 

juzKm, hopmg, at the same time, to demolish all the hopes of 
Raghoba. A Maliratta army of 30,000, and a Hyderabad 
army of 40,000, accordingly took the field m 1776, but were 
unable to achieve any success. The invasion was renewed 
the next year, but the general of the Nizam was rendered 
inactive by the gold of llydcr, and the Mahratta commander- 
in-chief was obliged to retreat in consequence of the deser¬ 
tion of one of his generals, whom Hyder liod corrupted with 
tax Iocb of rupees The year 1778 was marked by the most 
active and successful exertions on the part of Hyder, and at 
the close of it he was enabled to contemplate the fertile 
banks of the Kistna as the northern boundary of his domi¬ 
nions. In May, 1779, he attacked the Nabob of Kurpa, who 
had sided with his opponents in the recent war, and annexed 


all his temtoncs. 

tyin’tonfr The resentment which Hyder manifested at 
jwjjtjon* with the refusal of the government of Madras to afford 
1778-1778 him any gssistance, in 1772, when pressed to 
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extremity by the Mahrattas, did not prevent his making 
overtures to them, in 1773, but all his efforts to esta¬ 


blish a friendly intercourse were defeated by the machi¬ 
nations of tho Nabob, Mahomed*AIL Hyder then tuned to 
the French at Pondicherry, where his envoys were received 
with great eagerness by the governor, M, Bellecombe. The 
inveterate hostility and incessant invasions of the Mahrattas, 
however, induced him again to court the alliance of the 
English, and he offered his assistance towards the establish¬ 
ment of Raghoba at Poona, asking, in return, only for a 
supply of stores and arms, and a small body of troops, for 
which he was willing to make a suitable payment. The 
proposal, though acceptable both at Calcutta and Madras, 
was not entertained with any degroe of cordiality. 

^ In the month m which this negotiation was in 
pundiebeny, progress, information was received of the oom- 
10 th ficpL, 177 a m enccment of hostilities between Frazjmjptnd 
England, and a force was soon after sent against Pondi¬ 
cherry, the fortifications of which had been completely re¬ 
stored. The place was defended by the gallant Bellecombe 
for ten weeks with great constancy, but capitulated at length 
on the 18th of September, 1778, when the garrison was 


permitted to march out with all'the honours of war. The 
governor of Madras, m announcing this success to Hyder, 
offered to renew the negotiations, and to place a resident at 
his court, but intimated, at the same time, his intention to 
send an expedition to capture Mohe. This was’a small French 
settlement on the Malabar coast, through which Hyder had, 
for three years, been in the habit of receiving recruits and 
supplies of every description from Europe, and tho continued 
occupation of winch by his French allies was to him a matter 
of great importance. He replied that he considered all the 
foreign settlements, English, French and Dutch, equally 
under his protection; that he should support tho French 
garrison with all his strength, and retaliate any attack by an 
invasion of the Carnatic. Hyder'a troops accordingly as* 
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aisted in the defence of the fort, and his colours were hoisted 
side by side with those of the French ; but the place sur¬ 
rendered in March, 1779. Hvder did not disguise bis resent¬ 
ment from the governor or Madras, and the tone of his 
communications created so much alarm as to induce Sir 
Thomas Bumbold to send the celebrated missionary, Swartz, 
to allay his feelings, and to sound his disposition. Hyder 
received the missionary with great respect, but nothing was 
grained by the mission except the most unequivocal evidence 
of his hostility. 

jiydcr joins While Hydei^s feelings were thus exasperated 

the confederacy, against the Madras authorities, he received m- 
1779 telligence that Colonel Harper, who had been 

sent to take possession ofdGhmtoor, was marching through the 
province of Kurpa, which he had recently conquered, with¬ 
out oven asking his permission. His indignation was roused 
to the highest pitch, and he declared that he would neither 
allow an English force to occupy Guntoor, or to proceed to 
Adorn, and his officers were ordered to resist the progress 
of Colonel Harper hy an aimed force. Basalut Jung was 
likewise obliged, by the menaces of Hyder and of the Nizam, 
to request that the march of the English troops might be 
countermanded, and the sircar restored $ but with this re¬ 
quest the Madras Government did not see fit to comply. 
Meanwhile, an envoy arrived at Senngapatam from. Poona, 
to represent that Hyder, equally with the Mahrattas, had 
reason to complain of the breach of their engagements by the 
English Government, and to request him to join the con¬ 
federacy which bad been formed to expel them from India* 
The Mahratta ministers offered to adjust all their differences 
with him; to relinquish all claims for arrears of chout, to 
limit hiB future payments to eleven lacs of rupees a year, 
and to confirm the grants of territory up to the Kistna, made 
by Kaghoba. Hyder accepted these proposals with avidity, 
and agreed to put forth his whole strength for the exter¬ 
mination of the British power. A few months after, Sir 

1 * 2 C 2 
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Thomas Rumbold sent Mr. Grey to Serin gapatam to offer an 
alliance with the Mysore state; but he was treated with 
studied indignity, and informed that the offer of friendship 
came too late. Osman, Hyder*s minister, m the course of 
the discussions, took occasion to remark that he had been at 
Madras, and had seen how tho English treated their allies. 
« Mahomed Ah,” he said, “ shewed me several letters he had 
received from the King of England, but he complained of the 
.acs of pagodas which each one had cost him.” 

Hyder*! pre- For many months Hyder had been making pre- 

intisiujbr parations for war en the largest scale, super- 
1780 intending every arrangement in person, though 
then in his seventy-eighth year, and by the end of June, had 
equipped the most efficient force ever collected under the 
standard of a native prince. It consisted of 90,000 horse and 
foot, a large proportion of which had been trained and was 
commanded by European officers. It was supported by a 
powerful artillery, directed by European science and skill, 
and his commissariat was admirably organized by a brahmin 
of the name of Poomea. At Madras no preparation was 
made to meet the coming storm. In a spirit of infatuation 
which has no parallel in our Indian history, the members pf 
government refused even to acknowledge the danger, and 
the idea of an invasion became the topic of ridicule. The 
President informed the Court of Directors with peculiar satis¬ 
faction that the country was in perfect tranquillity, and that 
there was “the greatest prospect that this part of India 
would remain quiet.’ 9 Even so late as the 17th of July 
while Hyder was advancing through the passes, the com- 
mander-m-clnef declared that all apprehensions were ground¬ 
less. 


HTfler insnta These illusions were speedily dispelled. Hyder, 
«n the Carnatic, having completed the equipment of his army, and 
20 * July, i7bo ordered prayers for its success to be put up in the 
mosques, and offerings to be made m the Hindoo temples, 
burst on the Qifliatic, through the Changama pass, on the 
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20th of July, *1780, and hie progress was marked by the 
blaze of towns and villages. He appeared anxious, on this 
occasion, to exhaust all the resources of cruelty which a 
mind never sensible to pity could suggest. The wretched 
inhabitants were required to emigrate to Mysore with their 
flocks and herds, and those who lingered about their home- 
steads, were mutilated without discrimination. With the 
exception of four forts held by four English lieutenants every 
fort, as far as the Coleroon, was surrendered by the com¬ 
mandants of Mahomed Ah, whom Hyder Ah had corrupted. 
The incredulity of the CounciPwas at length dispelled by the 
announcement that his troops had surrounded Conjeveraxn, 
only fifty miles from Madras. But it was not till black 
clouds of smoke were seel m every quarter froAi St. Thomas'S 
Mount, distant only nine miles from Madras, that any order 
was issued for the movement of troops to repel the enemy. 
The main body of the British army encamped at the Mount 
was about 5,200 strong, and the forco sent to occupy Gun- 
toor, now commanded bj Colonel Badlic, amounted to about 
2,600 men. It was of the last importance that a junction 
should be at once effected of these two bodies, but Hyder 
had laid siege to Arcot, which contained the few military 
stores which the Nabob possessed, and, after a succession of 9 
distracted councils at Madras, it was determined to make an 
effort to relieve it. Sir Hector Munro, the general-in-chief, 
therefore, pipceeded to Conjeveram, and Colonel Bailbe, who 
had arrived withm twenty-five miles of Madras, was ordered 
to make a circuitous march of fifty miles to jom him. 

„. Colonel Baillie had reached the banks of the 

nunonuta, Cortclla, then nearly dry, but liable to be swollen 
1780 by mountain torrents, on the 25th of August, and 

imprudently encamped on the northern hank. On that night 
the stream became impassable, and he was unable to cross it 
before the 4th of September. Hyder^immediately despatched 
his son, Tippoo, with the fiower of his angy and eighteen 
guns, to arrest thf progress of this brigade. Tippoo 
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attacked Baillie on the 6th, at a place distant only fourteen 
miles from Sir Hector’s encampment at Conjeveram. The 
contest wae severe, and the loss on both sideB bo heavy, that 
Tippoo informed hie father that he could make no impression 
on the English without reinforcements, while Baillie informed 
the General that it was no longer in his power to reach Conje¬ 
veram ; and therefore hoped, that he would unite with him at 
the spot where the engagement had taken place. Sir Hector 
Munro had acquired a brilliant reputation in Bengal sixteen 
years before, by quelling the first sepoy mutiny, and defeat¬ 
ing the Nabob Viraer at Biu&r; but on this occasion he 
exhibited nothing but the moat scandalous incapacity. Instead 
of forming a junction with the other detachment, he allowed 
llyder to intefpose between the tvto bodies with the greater 
part of his army, and then detached Colonel Fletcher with 
1,100 men to the support of Baillie. The English force was 
thus broken up into three divisions, in the vicinity of a pow¬ 
erful and spirited enemy. But so great was the dread which 
Hyder entertained of British prowes^ that he had determined, 
in case the whole force was united, to raise the siege of Arcot, 
and retrace his steps. Even Lally, his French general, con¬ 
sidered it incredible that Mnnro would remain inactive, and 
* counselled a retreat, lest the Mysore army should be attacked 
at the same time in front and rear. Colonel Fletcher, know¬ 
ing that his guides were in Hyder’s pay, prudently adopted 
a different route from that which they advised, and was 
enabled to join Baillie in safety. 

Total deatrnc- The two brigades advanced till the evening of 

September, and a short march would have 
sq*. 1780. completed their junction with the main body; but 
by an act of incredible fatuity, Baillie ordered his men to lie 
on their arms for the mght. Meanwhile, Hyder having ascer¬ 
tained through his spies that Munro was making no ,prepara- 
tion for moving, despatched the remainder of his army 
against Baillie, who had no sooner commenced his march 
in the morning, than he found himsejf enveloped by the 
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•whole of the Mysore army. It was in vain that hie men 
performed prodigies of valour, and repeatedly stormed the 
batteries. The enemy, had chosen their positions with great 
skill, and poured m a destructive fire. The European soldiers, 
though they had sustained thirteen attacks, and were reduced 
to 300, still called ont to be led against their assailants 5 but 
Baillie refused to sacrifice the lives of these brave men, and 
held out a flag of truce. They had no sooner laid down their 
aims, however, than Hyder’s men mshed upon them, and 
-would have butchered the whole body, if the French officers 
had not interposed to save? them. Of 86 officers, 70 were 
killed or wounded, and tho whole army, with all its stores, 
baggage and equipments was totally and irretneyably lost. 
Sir Hector Munro’s force was only two milerf distant at the 
time, and if he had came up during the engagement, the 
defeat would have been turned into a victory, and the for¬ 
tunes of the war completely changed. On tho following day 
he threw his heavy guns into the great tank, or pond, at 
Conjeveram, and retreated in haste and disorder to Madras, 
hotly pursued by the enemy, and losing baggage at every 
turn. And thus terminated in disaster and disgrace, this brief 
campaign of twenty-one days, in which the heroism of the 
men formed a melancholy contrast to the utter incompetence 
of their generals. 


Jlaitlnm'i oner* 
Retie measure*, 
17 H 0 


A vessel was immediately dispatched to Calcutta 
jvith information of the disaster. To tho embar¬ 
rassment of a war with the Mahrattas, was now 


added a war with Hyder, which had commenced with the 


greatest reverse the English anus had hitherto sustained m 


India. But never did the genius of Hastings appear to more 


advantage than m this emergency. “AU my hopes,’’ he 
wrote “ of aggrandizing the British name and enlarging the 
interests of the Company, have given instant place to the 
more urgent call to support the existence of both m the Car¬ 
natic, nor did I hesitate a moment to abandon my own views 


for such an olyect.” B Mr. WhitehiU, the governor of Madras, 
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who hod persisted in retaining Guntoor, after he had received 
orders from Calcutta to restore it, was suspended from his 
o jice, to the great satisfaction of the settlement, though, as 
Hastings remarked, u the creature made some show of resist¬ 
ance.” All the troops which could be spared were immediately 
despatched, together with fifteen lacs of rupees, for the sole 
use of the army, and not as a civil supply; and such was the 
energy displayed on thiB occasion, that the whole embarkation, 
and all the measures projected for so great an occasion, were 
completed within throe weeks. The veteran, Sir Eyre Coote, 
had succeeded Sir John Clavcnng, as commandcr-m-chief in 
Bengal, and was solicited to proceed to Madras, and restore 
the honour of the British name. lie was now advanced in 
years, and feeble m health, but he would not decline this hon¬ 
ourable summons to the scene of hiB caily tnumplis. But 
the boldest measure which Hastings adopted at this crisis, 
was to stop the Company’s investment, and apply the funds 
to the expedition. Even this provision, however, was found 
to be insufficient. It was a subject of exultation, that durmg 
the eight years of his administration, he had not only dis¬ 
charged debts to the extent of a crore and a half of rupees, 
but replenished the treasuxy with double that sum; it was, 
therefore, with no ordinary chagrin that he was now obliged to 
have recourse to a loan. 

Menu of Sir Eyre Coote reached Madras on the 5th of 
WandwBflh, November, and found tlic equipment of the army 
so wretched, and the difficulty of obtaining draft 
and carnage cattle in a country swept by hostile cavalry so 
great, that it was the 17tli of January before he was able to 
move his army. Ilyder had resumed the siege of Axcot, and 
its small European garrison, after holding out for six weeks, 
was obliged to retire to the citadel which Clive had defended 
for fifty days. But the Nabob’s brahmin commandant, 
under ITyder’s influence, spread a spirit of disaffection 
among the native troops to such an extent that the European 
officers had no alternative but to capitulate. Hyder was at 
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the same time engaged in besieging five other forts, one of 
which, Wandewash, was defended by Lieutenant Flint and a 
brother officer, with such romantic valour and Buch military shill 
that the siege became one of the most honourable events of the 
war. This distinguished officer, however, received no other 
reward for his eminent services but the applause of Sir Eyre 
Cooto, whose admiration of the resources which had been em¬ 
ployed knew no bounds. The Court of Directors refused even 
to promote him to the command of a company Soon after, 
Sir Eyre Coote revived the drooping spirits of the army by 
the capture of Carangolly, which Hyder had fortified with 
great care. 

nattie of Porto On the 8th of February, the general marched 
i«t July* southwards to Cuddalore, where hb was subjected 
to the most mortifying embarrassment for supplies, 
which he could receive only by sea. The hostile armies re¬ 
mained inactive for four months, Coote unable to move for 
want of provisions, and Hyder dreading an encounter with 
him. On the 18th of June, Coote attacked the fortified and 
well-provisioned temple of Chillumbrum, but met with a 
icpuise. Hydor was elated by this his first success against 
the renowned English commander, and resolved to risk a- 
general engagement. Though on the verge of eighty, he 
marched up to Cuddalore, a hundred miles m two days and a 
half, and took up a strong position in its neighbourhood, 
which lit, began to fortify. Coote, ignorant of the nature or 
strength of the enemy’s works, resolved, as his last resource, 
to sally forth and attack them. His battering guns were sent 
on board the vessels lying off the town, together with every 
other impediment, and the troops marched the assault 
with tho remaining provisions, enough only for four days, on 
their backs. After advancing a little distance, Coote per* 
ceivcd a road which Hydor had been cutting through the 
sand lulls the previous night, and immediately pushed his 
detachments through the gap in the teeth of a heavy cannon¬ 
ade. After a t long pnd ardtfous engagement, of six hours’ 
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duration, the valour of the British troops was rewarded by a 
complete victory, with the loss of only 800 men. The result 
of" the action was most decisive. Hyder, who had lost 
10,000 soldiers, abandoned his designs on Tnchinopoly, and 
Tippoo raised the Beige of Wandewash, which the gallant 
Flint still continued to defend. 

Batue of The Bengal brigade sent down the coast under 

poi h lore, 27th Colonel Pearce, had been recruited after the havoc 
Aug ’ mu of the cholera, and reached Pulicat, forty miles 
north of Madras, m July, 1781. Hyder detached Tippoo with 
a large force to intercept it, and Cootc marched 150 miles from 
Porto Novo to form a junction with it, which he effected on 
the 2nd of August. A similar movement, even with less 
foresight and Vigour on the part of Sir Hector Munro in 
the preceding year, would have saved Bailhe's army from 
destruction. Hyder had unaccountably allowed Coote to 
march through the country without that obstruction which he 
could have offered at eveiy step, but he determined to make 
up for his neglect by opposing his return with great vigour, 
and advanced with the whole of the Mysore army to the spot 
where a twelvemonth before he had exterminated Baillie’s 
force. He considered this a most fortunate spot for another 
battle, and Ins astrologers predicted a certain victory, if it 
took place on the same lucky day of the same lunar month, 
the 11th Ramzan, or the 27th of August. The engagement, 
called after the neighbouring village, Polhlore, lasted through¬ 
out the day, but the result was doubtful, both parties firing 
a salute for victory. The action cost Ilyder 2,000 men, 
while the loss on the side of the English was about 400 
The next day, Soote’s army was .employed in the melancholy 
duty of interring the remains of Colonel Baillie’s detachment 
th the same graves with their own dead. Vellore, one of 
the few fortresses left to the English, was at this time 
straitened for provisions, and the commandant represented 
the impossibility of holding out unless he was relieved* 
Coote advanced to raise the edge, and Hyder marched to 
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Bittieof prevent the attempt. The armies met again for 
Muwv *na i'bird time during the year at Solingur, on the 
8epLl 1 27th of September, 1781. Hyder having ccftne 
to the conclusion that Coote could not, or would not, attack 
him on that day, had allowed his cattle and the drivers and 
followers to disperse, and the rapid‘movement of the British 
columns took him by surprise. Coote obtained a complete 
victory, which, owing to hiB admirable dispositions, involved 
the loss of only 100 men, while that of the Mysore army 
exceeded 5,000. Within a few d&ys, however, Vellore was 
again reduced to extremity for supplies, and though the mon¬ 
soon had set in, Coote made three forced marches, and prov- 
visioned it for three months. Hyder did not venture again 
to attack him, and the British army soon after retired mto 
cantonments at Madras, after a campaign in which all the 
plans of Hyder were baffled by the consummate strategy of 
Coote, and Cootc’s expectations were defeated by the wretched 
state of his equipments and the total absence of a commissariat. 

Macartniy, The question of filling up the vacant chair at 
governor of Madras now came up before the Court of Directors. 

Madina, 1761 _ , _ _ r 

In the bnef period of Bevcn years, two governors 

had been dismissed hy them, and one suspended by Hastings, 
for gross misconduct, and a fourth had been deposed by his 
own Council, and died m confinement. The service was 
thoroughly demoralised; and it was, therefore, determined to 
try the experiment of placing the government m the hands 
of a new man, uncontarmnated with the general corruption, 
and a stranger to all local associations, who might be expected 
to bring dignity to the office, and restore vigour to the ad¬ 
ministration. The choice fell on LordMacarteny, a nobleman 
of much political experience, and imbued with a high sense 
of honour. He reached Madras on the 22nd of June, aifl 
brought the first intelligence of the declaration of war with 
the Dutch. Their principal settlement on the coast, at Nega- 
Patam, 160 miles south of Madras, was at the time garrisoned 
by a body of ,6,500, troops, *nd Hyder Ali lost no time in 
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opening negotiations with the chief, which resulted in a 
treaty on the basis of mutual co-operation against the English. 
Jfocd Macarteny was anxious to prevent this formidable 
accession to the resources of Hyder, and resolved to attack the 
town, while he was able to reckon upon the assistance of the 
fleet, before the approaching change of the monsoon. Without 
abstracting a single soldier from the army of Sir Eyre Goote, 
who discountenanced the expedition, he drew together a force 
from Tanjorc and Madras, and placed it under the command 
of Sir Hector Munro. The fleet contributed a large body of 
c*ptm of marines and seamen, to whose steadiness and 
xerofttHii, gallantry the early surrender of the place was 
Trfncomaiee, chiefly owing. It fell on the 12th of November, 
17az * and *was found to contain, in addition to a large 

quantity of military stores, two annual investments of great 
value. In the following January, Tnncomalee, the noblest 
harbour in the island of Ceylon, was also wrested from the 
Dutch. 


Arrangement The pressure of events on the coast forced the 
question of the Carnatic revenues on the considera- 
J78i tion of the government at Madras and Calcutta. 

The heavy expenses of the war fell exclusively on the Com¬ 
pany’s treasury; the province itself contributed nothing to its 
own defence, as the Nabob and Ins creditors absoibed the 
little revenue which was raised. While the troops of Goote 
were on half rations, the officers of the Nabob jvere selling 
the provisions collected for their support, and remitting the 
proceeds to his private purse. All his efforts were directed to 
impede, and often to counteract, tho movements of the British 
troops. Not a single soldier m his pay was sent to Coote's 
camp, while his officers betrayed eveiy fort to tho enemy; 
»d his own brother made over the fortress of Ghundergiree to 
Hyder, with all the gram stored in it—for a consideration. 
The venality and political profligacy of the Nabob’s court, 
unmatched in India, was the constant theme of Coote’s in¬ 
dignant remonstrance. The nuisance became # at length in- 
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supportable, and the Nabob, after repeated evasions, was 
constrained to resign the revenues of the Carnatic for a 
period of five years, at the least, with a reservation of one- 
sixth for his personal expenditure and for hiB creditors. 

Dofoatof Colonel Brathwaite, who had assisted at the 
capture of Negapatam, was subsequently em- 
cbeny, 1782 ployed in establishing the Nabob’s authority in 
Tanjore, which Tippoo had been sent to ravage. The 
Colonel was encamped on the banks of the Colcroon, when, 
owing to the treachery of his guides who were all m the pay 
of the enemy, he was surprised by Tippoo, with 20,000 horse 
and foot, and 20 guns. The valour and constancy of British 
troops have seldom been more conspicuous than on this 
trying occasion. During twenty-six houref of unremitted 
conflict they sustained without flinching the repeated charges 
of the Mysore horse, and the fire of their cannon, but sunk 
at length from wounds and exhaustion, and would have been 
annihilated by the troops of Tippoo, but for the generous 
exertions of the French officers, who appreciated their heroism. 
This disaster was counterbalanced by a victory on the opposite 
coast. Tclhcherry, a fortified factory, and the only English 
possession in Malabar, had sustained a siege of eighteen 
months by a Mysore force. Early in February, the garrison, 
which had been reinforced, made a sortie, and captured 1,200 
of the enemy, together with all their baggage, equipments, 
and 60 pieces of cannon. The reverse thus inflicted on 
Hyder emboldened the conquered Noirs to rise throughout 
the province, and created a violent reaction in Coorg. 


nya^. do- Hyder began to give way to despondency. He 
B P° &deiu Ti had been foiled in every engagement with Sir 
Eyre Coote in which he was not Bignally defeated. 
He was deceived, as he supposed, by his French allies, wh» 
had engaged to come to his assistance, but had failed him for 
twenty months. The revolt, kindled on the western coast, 
might extend to his capital. The Governor-General had suc¬ 
ceeded in detaching Jhndia, and the Nizam and Bhomday from 
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the confederacy, and the Poona durbar now threatened to 
unite with the English, and compel him to accede to a peace 
which would deprive him of all the advantages of the war, 
unless he consented to resign to them the tern tones he had 
acquired between the Toombndra and theKistna, and abandon 
all claims on the pohgars south of that nver. He dis¬ 
burdened his feelings to his minister, Pooraea. He lamented 
his folly in having provoked a war with the English. There 
were, he admitted, mutual grounds of dissatisfaction, but still 
he might have made them his friends notwithstanding the 
intrigues of the wretched Nabob. “The defeat of many 
fir&thwaites and many Boilhes,” he said, “will not crush 
them. I may rum their resources by land, but I cannot dry 
up the sea, and. I must be exhausted by a war in which I 
can gam nothing by fighting.” He resolved, therefore, to 
abandon all operations in the Carnatic, and to concentrate his 
efforts on the western coast. He had issued instructions for 
the entire destruction of the districts on the Coromandel 
coast, that he might leave no vestige of human habitation 
behind him, and had ordered the defences of Arcot to be 
undermined, when all these gloomy forebodings were at once 
dissipated by the appearance of the long expected French 
armament on the coast. 

Flu** repeal- Early in 1781, the French government made 
atm, 1781-82. preparations for the despatch of a powerful fleet 
and army to India, under the command of the veteran Bossy, 
but the capture of two successive convoys by English cruisers 
retarded the execution of the plan. The first division at 
length reached the Mauritius, and was at once sent forward 
to the Coromandel coast. The death of the admiral during 
the voyage gave the command of the fleet to Suffrein, an 
officer of extraordinary enterprise and resources. He made 
the coast off Pulicat with twelve sail of the line and eighteen 
transports, as Admiral Hughes was returning m January, 
1782, from the capture of Trmoomalee. Hughes, who had 
only six vessels with him, wob fortunately reinforced by three 
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others which had arrived from England, and bore down cm the 
French squadron, and succeeded in cutting off six of the 
transports. The action was indecisive, and Soffrein proceeded 
to Porto Novo, where he landed 2,000 French soldiers and 
1,000 Africans. Soon after, Hyder had an interview with the 
French commanders, when it was determined to attempt the 
reduction of C&ddalore, and await the arrival of Bussy for 
larger operations. The extensive fortifications of that place 
had been incautiously left in charge of only 400 sepoys and 
five artillerymen, and it surrendered without any show of 
resistance. A few weeks after, the important post of 
Permacoil was captured by Hyder. On the 12th of April, 
there was a second action between the fleets, but without 
any decisive result, and both the admirals were obliged to 
retire and refit their disabled vessels. 


Action before Coote began now m his turn to despond; he 
Araae, 2nd considered the aspect of affairs, not only embar- 
JunCl 1782 rassing, but even desperate. In the hope of bring¬ 
ing on a general action, he marched to Wandewash, which 
was besieged by the united armies of the French and of 
Hyder, but they refused the challenge, and retned to Pondi¬ 
cherry. 'With the view of drawing them from the position 
which they had strongly fortified, Coote determined to at¬ 
tempt the capture of Aruee, the chief depot of Hyder in the 
southern provinces. Tippoo was sent to protect it, and an 
engagement ensued on tho 2nd of June, the only result of 
which was the capture of one gun and eleven tumbrils, while 
Hyder was enabled to accomplish his object of rescuing his 
treasure and stores from danger. Six weeks after, he drew 


a young officer, who had been entrusted with a large detach¬ 
ment, into an ambuscade, enveloped it with his cavaliy, and 


inflicted on it the loss of two guns and*166 men. 


of Trin- Suffrein now appeared before Ncgapatam, which 
cDiuaicc, si it ho was desirous of obtaining as a depot for the 
August, 17B2. pencil army. Hughes followed him, and a third 

naval engagement was fought on the 6th of July, with no 
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other .result than to defeat the views of the French on that 
town. Suffrein retired to Cuddalore where he repaired the 1 
damage his fleet had sustained with incredible speed and 
energy, and then sailed southwards. Lord Macarteny had 
received intelligence that a second French force had arrived 
at Point de Galle, and that Bussy himself was immediately 
expected on the coast. He began to tremble for the safety 
both of Negapatam and Trmcomalec, and urged Admiral 
Hughes to follow the French fleet with all expedition. But 
the energy of that officer by no means corresponded with his 
skill and courage, and he was, moreover, jealous of any in¬ 
terference with his command, and m this instance did not 
hesitate to sacrifice the interests of his country to hiB own 
caprice. Suffrem hastened to Galle, embarked the force of 
2,400, which had recently arrived, and landed them at Tnn- 
comalee. The siege was pushed with extraordinary vigour, 
and the gamson was obliged to capitulate on the 31st of 
August, though on the most honourable terms. Four days later 
the dilatory Hughes looked into the harbour, aud saw the 
French colours flying on the ramparts. The next day wit¬ 
nessed the fourth action between the two fleets, but though 
it lasted throughout the day, it terminated like all which had 
preceded it, without any result. The approach of darkness 
separated the combatants. This was the last and the se¬ 
verest naval engagement of the year, which was marked as 
much by the exertions of the fleets, as by the inactivity of the 
armies. 


until* Mda for Admiral Hughes returned to Madras, and an- 
Bominj, ism nounccd the necessity of proceeding forthwith to 
October, i7«£ Bombay to refit his vessels, which had kept the 

sea during the monsoon of 1781, and had sustained serious 
damage in four successive general actions. The governor 
represented to him the desperate condition to which the 
interests of the Company would be reduced by his departing, 
and earnestly pressed him to remain. Hyder, he said, was 
master of the Carnatic £ the possession of Tnncomalee would 
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give the French the undisputed command of the sea, and 
•enable them to intercept the supplies of grain, on which 
Madras depended for its existence. Bussy, moreover, was 
hourly expected with large reinforcements. But the admiral 
turned a deaf ear to every remonstrance, and, looking only to 
the safety of the fleet for which he was responsible, set sail 
for Bombay on the 15th of October. That same night the mon¬ 
soon set in with a terrific gale; the shore was strewed for 
miles with wrecks; tho largest vessels went down at their 
anchors, and a hundred coasting craft, laden with 30,000 bags 
of nee, were irretrievably lost. Four days after Admiral 
Bickerton anchored in the roads, and, after landing 4,000 
troops which he had brought out from England, put to sea 
again to join his own commander. Madras*was now sub¬ 
jected to all the horrors of famine. The ravages of Hyder 
had driven the wretched inhabitants of the surrounding dis¬ 
trict for shelter and subsistence into the town, and for some 
time the number of deaths amounted to 1,500 a week. Sir 
Eyre Coote’e shattered constitution obliged him to return to 
Bengal, and the monsoon suspended all military operations. 

After the relief of Tellicheny, on the Malabar 
Muituiar Const, coast, and the defeat of the Mysore army m 
1,113 February, 1782, Colonel Humberston, who had 

succeeded to the command of the force, marched southward 
and entirely routed Mukdoom All, Hyder’s general and rela¬ 
tive, whose loss exceeded 2,000 men. To create a diversion 
and relieve flic pressure on the Company’s army on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, the colonel marched into the heart of the 
country to lay siege to PoJghaut, otfe of the strongest of the 
fortresses which Hyder had erected in the south, but, on a 
close reconnoitre, found it less assailable than he had ex¬ 
pected. Hyder lost no tinfe in despatching Tippoo with a 
large force and a French'contingent to drive back this inva¬ 
sion. But the BombAy government was no sooner informed 
of the colonePb ‘ fia&ardous advance into the mtcuor, than 
they sent him peremptory orders to return to the coast. This 
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retrograde movement he considered a great misfortune, but 
it proved the salvation, of his army. On the 19th of No-^ 
Timber Tippoo overtook tho retiring force, which was con¬ 
strained to fight every step of its march, and arrived at dusk 
on the hanks of the Pamam 5 but, regarding them as a sure 
.and easy prey, he neglected to watch their movements, and 
the colonel, having discovered a ford, passed his whole anny 
over under cover of the night, and reached the town of 
Pamam the next day. On the 29 th of November Tippoo 
made an assault in four columns on the British army, but was 
driven hack with great loss. He then determined to blockade 
the force, and wait the arrival of lus heavy equipments, 
when, on the 12th of December, Ins whole army was seen to 
etnkc its tent^and march off to the eastward. A dromedary 
L , express had arrived the preceding evening with 

Death of Finder, 1 , ° ° _ 

7 th December, intelligence of the death of llydcr All. His 
118i health had been declining during the year, and his 

end was hastened by the fatigues of the field lie died at 
the advanced age of eighty, leaving behind him the reputa¬ 
tion of one of the ablest, most enterprising, and most suc¬ 
cessful adventurers m the modem history of India. 

Hrfer’i death Poomoa, a Maliratta brahmin, the ablest of 
concealed, ifaa Hy dor’s ministois, m conjunction with lus distin¬ 
guished colleague, Kinlien Rao, a Oanarcse bralimin, assumed 
the management of affairs, and acted with consummate pru¬ 
dence. Tippoo, the son and sucoeseoi of Hydcr, was four 
hundred miles distant, and an Asiatic army, deprived of its 
head, always becomes a scene of intrigue and confusion. 
HydePs death was therefore carefully concealed m the camp. 
Tbe body was embalmed and sent under an escort to the capi¬ 
tal, as it had been usual to despatch chests of valuable plunder. 
All answers to letters were issued, and all orders published in 
his name, and Ins closed palanquin, with the accustomed 
retinue, moved out at the usual hour from the canvas mclo- 
Burc of his tent. Tippoo, on receiving intelligence of his 
father's death, immediately abandoned the western campaign, 
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and hastened to join the army on the Coramandel coast, winch 
he reached on the 2nd of January. The troops were gratified 
by the payment of arrears, and a liberal donative, the minis¬ 
ters who had maintained the royal authority at this difficult 
crisis were confirmed m office; and Tippoo at once succeeded 
to the command of a splendid army of 100,000 inert, and to a 
treasury filled with three crores of rupees, besides an accu¬ 
mulation of jewels and valuables, which Poomea declared to 
be of coimtles% value. 

„ * Par different was the course of events at 

Tippoo retarai 

to Malabar, lit Madras. The same fatality which had marked 
Man*, 1 <83 proceedings of the Presidency for the laBt 

fifteen years, seemed still to influence its councils. There 
was a vigorous governor, but an imbocilp general- Sir 
Eyre Coote’s departure for Bengal had placed the army 
under the charge of General Stuait, and Lord Macartcny 
entreated him to take advantage of the consternation occa¬ 
sioned by the death of Uyder, to attack the Mysore army 
before the arrival of Tippoo The general had never ceased 
to obstruct c\ ery movement since he succeeded to the com¬ 
mand of the army, and lie now affected to disbelieve the 
leport of Ily dei’s death, and when it could no longer be a 
matter of dispute, refused to move until the “ proper time,” 
of winch he consideied lnmsclf the sole judge. The golden 
oppoitumty of striking a decisive blow was thus lost, and 
the war prolonged for fifteen months. Gcncial Stuart had 
the entire conduct of the war m his hands, with an increased 
army and liberal supplies, but Bixty days were suffered to 
clnjjsc after the death of Ilydcr, before he could be persuaded 
to move, and even then, he did nothing but demolish the for¬ 
tifications of three forts which Sir Eyre Ooote had been 
anxious to preserve. The anxiety which lus incapacity 
created, was, however, happily relieved by the abrupt depar¬ 
ture of Tippoo. The alarming intelligence \\ Inch ho received 
of the progress of a British force on the western coast, in¬ 
duced him to proceed in person to meet the danger, with the 

2 d 2 
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flower of his army, after having destroyed the works at 
Arcot, and, indeed, every remaining post except Araee. Bussy 
was hourly cxpeotcd with large reinforcements, and if the 
entire Mysore army had been strengthened by a European 
force, directed by the genius of that commander, Madras, 
entrusted to the wretched Stuart, would have been in imminent 
penl. From this danger the Presidency was rescued by the 
injudicious movement of Tippoo. Leaving him to pursue his 
course to the western coast. We continue the narrative of 
events around Madras. 

BuMy't arrival The pl flna of Bussy had been impeded by a 
cootea death, succession of untoward events ; but although, on 
1,B * landing at Cuddalorc on the 10th of Apnl, 1783, 

he found himself* at the head of 2,300 Europeans and 5,000 
French sepoys, he had also the mortification to find that 
Hyder was dead, and that Tippoo had gone to the opposite 
eoast, leaving a force of only 3,500 men to co-operate with 
lum. Admiral Hughes had also returned with his fleet to the 
coast, and General Stuart, having no longer any excuse for 
delay, marched towards Cuddaloref with a fine park of artil¬ 
lery, and 14,500 men, of whom 3,000 were Europeans. 
Nothing was wanting to the efficiency of this splendid force, 
except a commander, and the troops were, therefore, looking 
with the greatest eagerness for their venerable and beloved 
general, Sir Eyre Cootc, again to lead them on to victory; 
but the veteran died two days after his arrival at Madras, on 
the 26th of Apnl. The expedition moved towards *CuddaIore 
under the command of General Stuart, but only at the rate 
of three miles a day. He sat down before that fortified town 
on the 7th of June, and on the 13th, attacked a formidable 
position of the French, who were obliged to retire to the 
citadel, with the loss of thirteen guns. The honour of the 
day was due to the extraordinary gallantry of the subor¬ 
dinate officers and men; but it was dearly purchased by the 
loss or 62 officers and 920 Europeans, killed or mortally 
wounded. On the same day, Suifreiii appeared in the offing. 


St 
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with sixteen vessels, end Admiral Hughes, who was anchored 
off Porto Novo, come up to meet him with eighteen ships. 
Notwithstanding this apparent superiority over the Frefich, 
he was essentially weaker, as no fewer than 2,700 of his 
sailors were disabled by scurvy. Snffrein had borrowed 1,200 
soldiers from Bussy, and the two fleets met dn the 20th of 
June, but the severe action which ensued, like the fourwhidi 
had preceded it, was without any decisive result. Night 
again parted the combatants, and Hughes finding his vessels 
crippled, his crews dying of scurvy, and his supply of water 
running short, bore up for Madras to refit, while Suffrein, 
not only restored the 1,200 men lent him by Bussy, but rein¬ 
forced the French army with 2,400 marines and sailors from his 
fleet. With this addition to his force, Bussy made a sortie in 
the dark on the 25th of June, but was repulsed with the loss 
of 450 men. It was on this occasion that the young and 
gallant French serjeant, Bemadotte, who subsequently became 
one of Napoleon’s marshals, and king of Sweden, fell mto 
the hands of the English. General Stuart had been bustling 
about Guddalore for three weeks, and yet the siege could 
scarcely be said to have commenced. His force was daily 
wasting away from Bickness, fatigue and wounds; while 
Bussy, strengthened by the reinforcement from the fleet, and 
having free communication with the country around, was 
waiting for the maturity of hiB errors to strike some decisive 
blow. Considering the great talents of Bussy, and the in- 
competency of Stuart, there is every reason to apprehend 
that it would have resulted in the discomfiture and retreat of 
the English army, the loss of its battering train and baggage, 
perhaps also, m the siege of Madras. From this danger, the 
Company was happily relieved by the arrival of intelligence 
that peace had been concluded in Europe between the belli¬ 
gerents, and all military operations immediately ceased. 
General Stuart returned to Madras, and was placed under 
arrest by Lord Macartney, and sent to England. He was the 
officer who had been employed eight years before in the dan- 
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destine arrest of Lord Pigot, and among the epigrams to 
which his own arrest gave rise, that of the Nabob’s second 
son was by no means the least racy: “ General Stuart catch 
one lord! one lord catch General Stuart/ 9 

Expedition The abrupt departure of Tippoo to the western 
.fanaBomtuy, coast was occasioned by the success of an expe- 
17M dition sent from Bombay against his possessions 

in that quarter General Matthews had been despatched to 
the succour of Cojonel Humberstone at Pamani, but, on 
hearing of the withdrawal of Tippoo’s army, proceeded along 
the coast, and took possession of the towns of Mirjec and 
Onorc. During this expedition, five of the Mysore ships of 
war, carrying from fifty to sixty-four guns, fell into the 
hands of the British admiral. The Bombay President, having 
received intelligence of the death of Hydcr, directed General 
Matthews to march at once against Bednore. The gcncial 
disapproved of the movement, which he considered injudicious 
and dangerous, but instead of entering into explanations with 
his superiors, proceeded doggedly to execute it, simply dis¬ 
claiming all responsibility The ascent of the ghauts, which 
had been fortified at every pomt, presented the most for¬ 
midable obstacles to an invading force, but the gallantry of 
tbc 42nd Highlanders, led by Colonel Maclcod, earned all 
tne lower defences, and the army arrived m front of Bednore, 
when, to the utter astonishment of the general, the place 
was unconditionally surrendered to him. It afterwards tran¬ 
spired that Ilyat Sahib, as he was called by the English, the 
Mysore commander, who had been a favourite of Hyder, and 
was consequently legarded with feelings of hatred by Tippoo, 
had obtained the sight of a letter directed by him to one of 
the officers in Bednore, ordering him to deprive Hyat of the 
command, and, if nccessaiy, to put him to death; and Hyat 
immediately made arrangements for delivering up the fortress 
and the district to the English. 

sieg« ofHi&~ It was the tidings of this transaction which m- 

pion, i?BS duced Tippoo to quit the Carahtic, ahdbend his at- 
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tention to the expulsion of the English force from the western 
provinces, justly fearing lest they should be transferred to 
the Mahrattas, whom Hastings was urging to attack him. 
General Matthews, instead of concentrating his force, which 
did not exceed 1,600, at the most defensible point, frittered it 
away in small detachments, and the troops were allowed to 
disperse over the country m search of plunder. Bednore 
was, however, defended with great valour, and it was not 
surrendered till it had become a heap of ruins, and further 
resistance was hopeless. The capitulation was violated as 
usual, and the men and officers were marched off in none, 
and consigned to dungeons. Tippoo fired a salute for this 
his first victory over the English troops, and then descended 
to the coast and invested Mangalore, the siege of which is 
one of the most memorable eventB of the war. The strength 
of the garrison, at the commencement of it was only 1,850, 
while the investing force under Tippoo amounted to 100,000 
with 100 guns. The command of the fort had devolved on 
Colonel Campbell, of the 42nd Highlanders, and a brighter 
name is not to be found in the annals of British India. It 
would exceed the limits which can be assigned to this me¬ 
morable conflict in this brief epitome, to enter into any detail 
of the siege, or to describe how General Maclcod, who was 
twice sent to relieve it, was, on each occasion, cajoled by 
Tippoo and left his task incomplete, and how an intermediate 
convention, was disgracefully violated and tho privations of 
the brave garrison augmented. It may be sufficient to state 
that the colonel and his tioops defended the place for nine 
months with unsurpassed resolution against the whole army 
of Tippoo, and did not capitulate until their number was re¬ 
duced to 850, and those mere skeletons. 


progrcuof Whilst Tippoo was thus wasting his strength 
coionci Fuuar- and his reputation m a siege winch cost him half 
ton, i.H his army, the absence of a Mysore army from the 


southern provinces, and the peace with France, enabled the 
Madras government to send a powerful force across the Pe- 
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ninsula into the heart of Mysore. This able plan was 
devised and executed by Colonel Fullarton, who had em¬ 
braced the military profession late in life, but exhibited 
talents of a very high order, and would have brought the 
war with Tippoo to an honourable termination, if he had not 
been thwarted by the folly of the Madras authorities. His 
force consisted of IS,GOO men* but the native portion of it was 
twelve months m arrears. On the 15th of November, he 
captured the renowned fortress of Palghaut, and on the 26th 
occupied Coimbatoor; on the 28th, he had made every pre¬ 
paration for an immediate advance on Senngapatam, while 
the Mysore army was detained before Mangalore. The 
capital was within his grasp, but before night he received 
orders not only to suspend operations, but tp relinquish all 
the districts he had occupied To explain this singular re¬ 
quisition, it is to be remarked that while Hastings was 
engaged in urging the Mahrattas, in accordance with the 
treaty of Salbye, to compel Tippoo to make peace on pam 
of hostilities, Lord Macarteny, m defiance of the prohibition 
of the Supreme Government, to which, on such questions, he 
was entirely subordinate, opened negotiations with Tippoo, 
and by a singular infatuation, voluntarily agreed to a sus¬ 
pension of arms till a lcply was leceived. So ignorant was 
the Governor of Madras of native habits, os not to know that 
any direct offer of peace to a native pnnee, rendered peace 
on honourable terms impossible. Tippoo took no notice of 
the proposals for three months, and then sent one of the 
most astute of his officers to cozen the President and Council 
at Madras. After a month passed m jesuitical diplomacy, 
the envoy proposed that two gentlemen Bhould be deputed to 
Tippoo to expedite the negotiations. The silly Council 
swallowed the bait, and even affirmed that this was a proposal 
which exactly met their wishes. The object of Tippoo was 
gained, and he was thus enabled to represent at every durbar 
in India that the English government had sent commissioners 
all the way from Madras to Mangalore to sue (or peace. It 
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was at this period and under the influence of this agent, that 
the commissioners instructed Colonel Fullarton to suspend 
hostilities, and evacuate his conquests; but he had—plat 
heard of the perfidious violation of the convention of M a n - 
galore, and though he ceased to prosecute the war, determined 
to retain the districts he had couuered. Discussions soon after 
arose between the envoy of 'l^poo and the commissioners, 
regarding the release of the prisoners and the surrender of 
Mangalore, which were referred to Lord Macarteny. On the 
8 th of December the Council met and reviewed their position; 
their finances were ruined, their credit was broken, and the 
confidence of the Supreme Government was gone. But, 
instead of ordering Colonel Fullarton with his powerful army 
to push on to Tippoo’s capital, while he was odbupied at Man¬ 
galore, and end the war by one bold stroke, they directed him 
to relinquish all his conquests, and retire within the limits 
which they prescribed, although Tippoo’s officers had violated 
their engagements, and retained all tho districts they had 
overrun in the Carnatic, which they were equally bound to 
evacuate. The missionary Swartz met Colonel Fullarton at 
the foot of the ghauts as he was marching back, and ex¬ 
claimed with astonishment, “ Is the peace so certain that you 
quit all before the negotiation is ended. The possession of 
these two countnos would have kept Tippoo in awe, and in¬ 
clined him to reasonable terms. But you qmt the reins, and 
how will ypu manage the beast* n The Colonel replied, I 
cannot help it. Hastings, with hiB profound knowledge of 
the native character, reprobated the negotiation, and con¬ 
sidered that it should have been entrusted to Colonel Fullerton, 
and conducted at the head of his army, at tho capital. But 
Hastings was now comparatively powerless. The Court of 
Directors, a prey to intngue, had recently renewed their con¬ 
demnation of his conduct, his own Council deserted him, 
Lord Macarteny Bet him at defiance, and the negotiations 
with Tippoo were left to the mismanagement of Madras. The 
commissioners* were parched leisurely through the country. 
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subjected to every indignity and detained at every stage, till 
Mangalore had surrendered, when they were allowed to ap¬ 
proach the Mysore camp. And there, after having been again 
insulted by the erection of three gibbets in front of their tents, 
they at length signed the treaty, on the basis of a mutual re¬ 
stitution of conquests. Of # e prisoners who had fallen into 
the hands of Hyder and Tippoo, the most distinguished had 
been taken off by poison, or hacked to pieces in the woods; 
but 190 officers and 900 European Boldiers still survived the 
barbarous treatment to which they had been subjected for 
several years, and were now liberated. Of the treaty, it 
may be sufficient to say that it was not more disgraceful than 
those which the Governors and Council of Madras had been 
m the habit of making for the last iiftecii years. It was in¬ 
jurious not only to the character of the British government, 
but also to the interests of peace, inasmuch as it entailed the 
necessity of another war to correct the arrogance with 
which it inspired Tippoo, and to which he gave expression 
in the following terms: “ On the occasion of the signature of 
the treaty, the English commissioners stood with their heads 
uncovered, and the treaty m their hands, for two hours, 
using every form of flattciy and supplication to induce com¬ 
pliance. The vakeels of Poona and Hyderabad united in the 
most abject entreaties, and his Majesty, the shadow of God, 
was at length softened into assent.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

HASnMGB’S ADMINISTRATION — THE SUPREME COURT— 

PROCEEDINGS IN ENGLAND, 1774—1784. 

To resume the thread of events in Bengal. The 
tapnme Court Supreme Court, established by the wisdom of 
dan, 1776-1760 parliament in Calcutta, in 1774, vto* intended to 
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protect the natives from the oppression of Europeans, and to 
give the English community the blessing of their own laws. 
The judges were invested with the attributes of tho twelve 
judges in Westminster, and empowered to administer English 
law m all its branches Parliament had thus, without any 
correct knowledge of the circumstances or wants of the new 
conquest, established two independent powers, but had ne¬ 
glected to define the sphere of their authority, and a collision 
-between the government of the Company and tho judicial 
officers of the Crown, became inevitable One of the earliest 
acts of the court was to hang Nundu koomar for an offence 
which had not been capital since the days of Munoo, The 
next blow fell on the zemindars. The country waB slowly 
recovering from the confusion incident to the introduction of 
a novel and foreign administration, and the zemindars were 
but partially reconciled to the new economy. The Supreme 
Court, as soon as it was established, began to issue writs 
against them, at the suit of any one who could fee an attor¬ 
ney, on the strength of which they were immediately seized 
in their own cutchenes, or rent-courts, and dragged down to 
Calcutta from a distance, sometimes, of several hundred 
milcR, and consigned to jail if they were unwilling, or unable, 
to furnish bail. No mdemmficatioii was given to them for 
the expense or disgrace they had incurred, even when their 
arrest was cancelled for illegality Of English law, then the 
most complicated system of jurisprudence in the world, they 
were profoundly ignorant, and they felt that no limoccnco 
and no ingenuity was able to protect them from the new 
dangers which menaced them. A dark cloud hung over the 
country, as portentous as a Mahratta invasion. 

The court's These proceedings necessarily affected the col- 
mt«rf«rencQ lection of the revenue, and endangered the re- 
(^eminent, sources of government. The disposition to 
1775-79 withhold every payment, however just, is in¬ 
herent in the native character, and tho slightest pretext is 
sufficient to deVelopoit. The aiTest and humiliation of the 
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zemindars destroyed their credit and authority, and gave 
their unscrupulous zyots an advantage they were not slow to 
improve. It had, moreover, been the immemorial custom m 
India to subject defaulters to coercion, without which they 
rarely paid their rents; but the attorneys of the Supreme 
Court, who had spread themselves over tlie country, advised 
the ryots and renters when arrested, to sue out a writ of 
habeas corpus, when they were brought down to Calcutta and 
dischaigcd, leaving the landlord without rent or remedy. 
The criminal judicature of the country, which embraced the 
police of thirty millions of people, had been left in the hands 
of the Nabob of Moorshedabad and his judicial and executive 
officers. But the authority of their courts was at once anni¬ 
hilated by thb judges of the Supreme Court, who declared 
that the person called Mobank-ood-dowlah, that is, the 
Nabob of Moorshedabad, was a phantom, a mere man of 
straw, without any legal nght to the exercise of any power 
whatsoever. In one instance, indeed, the Court proceeded 
so far as to issue a process of contempt against his Highness. 
The next blow was aimed at the go\emment itself, though 
it had been established under the authority of Parliament. 
The judges refused to acknowledge the East India Company 
except as a trading body, with no other power or position 
than an ordinary commercial association. They interpreted 
the Act to signify that the government of the country by the 
Governor-General m Council was subject to tl)c jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, and that it would be penal for the 
Company, or any of its servants, to disobey any order or 
process emanating from it. There was no department of the 
state with which they did not see fit to interfere; the whole 
fabric of the administration was shaken to its basis, and the 
country was threatened with universal anarchy, simply to 
enlarge the jurisdiction of the Crown court, and to exalt the 
authority of its judges. 

the coMJnnh To enumerate the various instances of injustice 
cue. 1770 and oppression to which the enforcement of these 
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claims gave nse would exceed (he limits of this epitome, and 
one must suffice as a b ample. A baboo named Cossiiiath was 
instigated to bring an action in the Supreme Court in August^ 
1779, against his master, the raja of Cosaijurah, lying to the 
south of Calcutta. A writ was issued on the strength of his 
affidavit, and the Raja was required to find bail to the extent 
oE three lacs and a half of rupees. He concealed himself to 
avoid the process, upon which the Court immediately des¬ 
patched two BherifTa officers, with a body of eighty-six men, 
of whom thirteen were European sailors, and the rest natives 
habited as sepoys, and all armed with muskets or swords. 
On their arrival at Cossijurah, they forced their way into the 
palace of the Rajah, maltreated his servants, violated the 
sanctity of the zenana, and desecrated his family temple, 
packing up the idol with other lumber in a bosket, and affix¬ 
ing the seal of the Court to it. Hastings considered that the 
tune had at length arrived when he could no longer delay to 
1 indicate the authority of the government, and afford pro¬ 
tection to the natives, whatever might be the hazard attend¬ 
ing it He instructed the military officer at Midnaporo to 
intercept the whole party on their return, and march them to 
Calcutta, where they were immediately liberated. To prevent 
similar outrages which were then meditated, ho likewise 
ltumod a proclamation, directing all landholder's of every 
degree to consider themselves exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court, except m the two cases of their having 
bound tlicmselVcB by agreement to submit to it, or being Bntish 
subjects. The Supreme Court now proceeded to issue a sum¬ 
mons against the Governor-General himself and the members 
of the Supieme Council, but they peremptorily refused to 
obey it. 


NrK impey Petitions were now addressed to Parliament by 
urn the suddor both Europeans and natives, praying for a redress 
Cwirt * 17b0 of theso intolerable grievances. But as the 


remedy might be long in coming, the sagacity of Hastings 
discovered a mote immediate antidote. The Provincial Coun- 
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oils established in 1773, held both revenue and civil courts; 
and an appeal from their decisions lay to the Sudder Dewanny 
^dawlut, or chief court of appeal in Calcutta, in which the 
Governor-General and the Council were appointed to preside, 
which, however, their political and administrative duties 
seldom allowed them to do. In April, 1780, Hastings re¬ 
modelled the whole system, separated the fiscal from the civil 
jurisdiction, leaving the former with the Provincial courts, 
and entrusting the latter to the civil courts which he estab¬ 
lished in each district, with an appeal to the Sudder Dewanny, 
He then offered the post of chief judge of this court to 
Sir Elijah Impey, upon a salary of 7,000 rupees a month, 
which was accepted without any hesitation. Tins appoint¬ 
ment, together with that of another of the Crown judges as 
Commissioner of the Dutch settlement of Chinsurali, which 
had been recently captured, at oucc quieted the Supreme 
Court, and released the Government from its embarrassments 
Bemaiiu on tuh The position m which this arrangement placed 
arrangement, the Chief Justice, proved highly advantageous to 
1780 the interests of the country. The judges of the 

new civil courts who were young and inexperienced, were 
placed under his supervision and guidance, and lie was thus 
enabled to give form and consistency to the system of civil 
judicature. Though bred m all the technicalities of English 
law, he drew up a code of regulations for the administration 
of justice in the interior, comprised in ninety-five sections, 
brief and dear, and exactly adapted to the simjAicity of native 
habits, and it has formed the basis of all subsequent legis¬ 
lation at the Bengal Presidency. But this arrangement was 
assailed with great animosity, both m the Court of Directors 
and m the IIoiiso of Commons. Sir Elijah was recalled for 
having accepted the office, and Hastings was eventually 
impeached, in addition to the other crimes charged against 
him, for having conferred it. But, after the lapse of eighty 
years, the wisdom of this proceeding has been triumphantly 
vindicated by the Parliamentary enactment of 18G0, which 
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placed the Chief justice of the Supreme Court at the head 
of the Company's Court of Appeal, and by amalgamating the 
two Courts, committed to him the duty of supervising the 
judicial system of the Presidency. On the receipt of the 
petitions from Calcutta before alluded to, Parliament p&ssed 
an Act in which the functions of the Supreme Court were 
more distinctly defined, and it continued from that period to 
the hour of its extinction, to enjoy the confidence and admira¬ 
tion of the entire community, European and native, for the 
equity and impartiality of its decisions. 

cheyt siag’a The pecuniary difficulties of the government of 

delinquency, Bengal were at tins time most cnticaL There was 

17B0 ° 

war with Hydcr, who was triumphant in the 
Carnatic, war with the French, with the Butch, and with the 
Mahrattas. The entire expense of all these wars fell upon the 
treasury m Bengal, a debt of a crorc of rupees had been 
incurred, and the credit of Government was at tho lowest ebb. 
Hastings was under the necessity of looking to other Bources 
than the ordinary revenues of the cnrnitry for supplies, and 
ho was induced to make an additional demand on Cheyt Sing, 
the Taja of Benares The grandfather of the raja had begun 
life with the rent of half a village, but amidst the distraction 
of the times, had succeeded m acquiring a territory, which 
yielded 50 lacs of rupees a year. The district was transferred 
by the Nabob Vizier to the British government m 1775, and 
the rajah received a sunnud from the Governor-General, 
which stipulated that his annual tribute should be limited to 
twenty-two lacs and a-lialf a year Hastings's demand was 
therefore stigmatised by his opponents as a breach of faith. 
But the tenure of Benares was more that of a feudatory than 
of a mere zemindar, which appears evident from the fact, that 
Hastings, when irritated by his opposition, threatened to 
reduce him to the condition of a simple zemindar, like the raja 
of Burdwan. By the law and constitution of India, he was 
liable, in cases of emergency, to be called on for extraordinary 
aids by bis superior lord. Such payments had formerly been 
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made to his4iege, the Nabob of Oude, and he was equally 
bound to meet the requisition made upon him on the present 
emergency by Hastings of 2,000 horse and fire lacs of 
rupees. The rajah pleaded poverty, and endeavoured to 
evade the payment of the full amount, but Hastings had 
received intimation from various quarters that his hoards 
exceeded two crores of rupees, and he perauaded himself that 
the rajah’s reluctance to comply with hm demands, was a 
crime. He determined, therefore, “ to make him pay largely 
for his pardon, to exact a severe vengeance for his delinquency, 
and to draw from his guilt the means o£ relief to the Com¬ 
pany’s distresses.” 

ChfljtBing’a Hastings was about to proceed to Benares to 
exmaiTeflite, meet the vakeel of the raja of Berar, and nego- 

««n| __ 

tiate a peace with the Regency at Poona. Cheyt 
Sing was fully apprised of his resentment, and hastened to 
avert it by waiting on him as he entered the province, and 
humbly beseeching him to accept twenty lacs of rupees. 
The offer was rejected with scorn, and the sum of fifty lacs 
peremptorily demanded. On his arrival at Benares on the 
15th of August, 1781, Hastings Bent the raja a statement of 
his complaints, and placed him under arrest, by sending four 
companies of sepoys to take the place of his ogn guards. 
The city of Benares, the citadel of Hmdooism, and the great 
focus of political intrigue, had always been notorious for its 
turbulence. On the present occasion, the populace, roused by 
the indignity inflicted on the raja, rose upon the sepoys, 
who bad brought no ammunition with them, and slaughtered 
both them and (heir officers. During this Smeute, the raja 
himself escaped across the nver to his fortified palace vt 
Bamnugur. The situation of Hastings was perilous in the 
extreme \ the native force on which he depended for protec¬ 
tion was annihilated, and he, and the thirty gentlemdn with 
him, had only their own weapons to trust to. Happily the 
infuriated retainers of the raja crowded tumultuously after 
him, and quitted the city, instead of attacking fastings in Mb 
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dcfenceleBB state. The whole province was Speedily in a 
blaze of revolt, and the zemindars of Behar, who had ever 
been disaffected towards the English, were npe for insurrec¬ 
tion. It was at this critical period, while beleaguered in 
Benares, that Hastings exhibited his rare strength of nerve,, 
by continuing and o^npleting his negotiations with Sindia, 
as if he had been tranquilly residing in Calcutta. Equally 
remarkable was the confidence that Sindia manifested in the- 
destimes of the English, by affixing lus seal to the treaty, 
■while he knew that the life of the Governor-General was nr 
jeopardy. His situation at Benares, notwithstanding the 
rapid arrival of troops fiom different quarters, was not, how¬ 
ever, considered defensible, and ho made his escape during 
the night, by a window, and rowed down to Chunar. 
cnjrtore of The Ta l a collected a force of 20,000 men, but did 
nitifseffur, 9tb not cease to importune Hastings for a reconcilia¬ 
tion, which waB wisely rejected, lest it should be 
attributed to fear. The raja’s troops were successively de¬ 
feated, and ho took refuge in Bidgegur, but not deeming 
himself safe there, fled to Bundlecund with as much treasure 
as !us elephants and camels could carry. The begums, who 
wore left behind, surrendered the fortress on the 9th of 
November. In a private letter to the Gommander of the 
troops, in reference to the treasure which was supposed to 
lie deposited m Bidgegur, Hastings had incautiously remarked, 
u With regard to the booty, that is rather your consideration 
than mine. *1 should be sorry that any of your officers and 
soldiers lost any part of the reward to which they are so well 
entitled.” On the strength of this communication, the 
officers proceeded at once to divide the booty, amounting to 
forty lacs of rupees, among themselves and the troops. 
Hastings was especially mortified at the loss of the treasure 
with which he had hoped to replenish the empty treasuiy of 
the Company. The officers were invited to return it, and to 
leave their claims to tho equitable decision of the Supreme 
Council, but they manifested their discretion by refusing to 

• 2 e 
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trust their interests to the arbitrament of a pauper govern¬ 
ment.' In extenuation of the odious proceeding's of Hastings 
towards Cheyt Sing, it was asserted that he was disaffected 
to the British Government; hut, m this case, Hastings would 
not have ventured to enter the capital with so slender an 
escort Cheyt Sing was culpable in#having hesitated to 
afford immediate aid to his hego sovereign in a great public 
exigency, but the imposition of a fine of fifty lacs of rupees 
for withholding payment of one-tenth of the sum, had an 
aspect of vindictiveness which it is impossible to palliate, 
and although Hastings was so blinded by his own judgment 
as to claim merit for the transaction, it has always been 
considered a daak spot in his administration, and it will 
hereafter appear that it was on this point that the question 
of his impeachment eventually turned. Cheyt Smg en¬ 
joyed an asylum at Gwalior for twenty-mne years. His 
nejAew was raised to the throne, and the tribute augmented 
from twenty-two and a half to forty lacs a year. 

Thfitegnmi of The disappointment which Hastings had cx- 
Oode, !7B£ penencod regarding these treasures increased his 
embarrassment. The treasury m Calcutta was drained for 
the support of more than sixty thousand troops required for 
the war at Bombay and Madras, and money was indispensable. 
It was in these circumstances that the Nabob vizier waited 
on him at Chunar, and represented the impossibility of making 
good from his exhausted country the arrears of a crore and 
a half of rupees due to the Company, and of continuing to 
maintain the English troops stationed m his dominions. But 
these troops were indispensably necessary to their defence, 
and the withdrawal of them would have been immediately 
followed by a Mahratta invasion. He entreated Hostings to 
relieve him from the charge of at least one brigade, and to 
allow him to take possession of the wealth and the jaygeers 
of the begums, to enable him to discharge his obligations to 
the Company. Hastings subsequently affirmed that if the 
Vizier had not made Hus proposal, he himself would never 
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have suggested it. At the same time, it was represented to 
him that the begums had abetted the rebellion, as he called 
it, of Cheyt Sing, and supplied him with troops and money. 
The charge rested chiefly on the assertion of one Colonel 
Hairnay, who had obtained service with the Nabob vizier, 
and fleeced him to the extent of thirty lacs of rupees m three 
years. It was supported by affidavits taken before Sir Elijah 
lrupcy, the chief judge of the Supreme Court, who pro¬ 
ceeded to Lucknow for the purpose 5—a most extraordinary 
pilgrimage, as was justly said, for a most extraordinary pur¬ 
pose—yet it was utterly without foundation. But under the 
pressure of circumstances, Hastings brought himself round to 
the belief that “ the begums hod made war on the Company;” 
he yielded to the solicitation of the Yiziei* and his con¬ 
sent to the spoliation of the princesses was duly embodied in a 
treaty. The Nabob returned to Lucknow, and after some little 
hesitation, to save appearances and to tlirow the odium of the 
ti an suction on the Governor-General, surrounded the palace 
of the begums with guards, seized and fettered the two 
eunuchs who were their confidential ministers, sequestered 
their estates, and extorted, at several times, sums to the 
amount of sc\cnty-six lacs of rupees, which were paid over 
to the Company. To these treasures and jaygeexs the 
liegums had originally 110 legitimate tide, as we have ex¬ 
plained in a preceding chapter, they were state property, 
liable for the obligations of the state, but six yearn had 
elapsed Btncb the Nabob—however reluctantly it matters not 
—had. assigned them to the begums, under the official 
guarantee of the representative of the Governor-General. 
The coercive measure now adopted admits therefore of no 
moral extenuation. Yet so little was Hastings alive to the 
objectionable character of this transaction, that he ridiculed 
the censure which “ men of virtue ” might cast upon it. But 
tho men of virtue and of political integrity in his own land 
have regarded it as a Btain on his administration, however 
consonant it may have been with the Mahomedan law of 

* 2 s2 
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succession, or thef practice of Oriental courts* As to the 
barbarities practised on the begums and their servants by the 
Nabob, Hastings cannot be held personally answerable for 
them 5 the odium which they have fixed on his admiriistration, 
was the revenge of civilization, for an alliance with barbarism, 
for a most objectionable object. 

pyioom Khan, Fyzoolla Khan, the Bohilla chieftain, was, in 
i78o 1774, left in possession of Rampoom and several 

other jay goers, of the annual value of fifteen lacs of rupees. 
Ho devoted his attention with great zeal to the encourage¬ 
ment of agriculture and the lrnpiovcmcut of the country, 
and with such success as to double his rent-roll in!* seven 
years, without overtaxing his subjects. Ho was bound by 
treaty not to increase his military force beyond 5,000 men, 
of whom 3,000 were to be at the disposal of the Nabob vizier, 
when he happened to be engaged in war. In November, 
1780, Hastings, distracted by the intelligence of Colonel 
Baillie’s defeat, instructed the Vizier to demand the aid of 
5,000 troops for the defence of Behar, to liberate the English 
regiments for service at Madras. Fyzoolla Khan, with all 
humility, made an offer of 2,000 horse and 1,000 foot. 
Hastings, who always expected prompt obedience to his 
requisitions, was exasperated at this hesitation, and under 
the alaim created by Cheyt Sing’s proceedings, assented, 
without adequate consideration, to the request made by the 
Vizier to dispossess Fyzoolla Khan of the whole of his 
zemuiflary and annex it to his own dominions. but he soon 
after discovered and acknowledged the error lie had com¬ 
mitted in this interpretation of the treaty, revoked the per¬ 
mission he had given to the Vizier, and released Fyzoolla Khan 
from the obligation of furnishing any quota of troops m 
future, on the payment of fifteen lacs of rupees. 


Censure of the 
Directors, 
Hastings re- 
signs, 1788—U. 


These proceedings were severely condemned by 
the Court of Directors who pronounced the de¬ 
mand on Cheyt Sing, a breach of faith, and 


ordered him to be restored to his estates.* lender the in 


* ^*1? 
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fluencc of this vote of censure Hastings’s colleagues in 
Council not only ■withdrew their support from him, but 
became united m their opposition to him, and he complained, 
with great reason that while he was still held responsible 
for the safety of India, his degradation had been proclaimed 
at every court in India. “If,” he said, u I am to be 
threatened with dismission, my acts reprobated, the whole 
responsibility of the government thrown on me, with only 
an equal voice in Council, I cannot discharge my trust with 
credit or effect ” In a letter to the Court of Ducctors of 
tlio 20th of March, 1783, after appealing to them to attesi 
tlio patience and temper with which he had submitted to all 
the indignities heaped upon him during his long service, he 
announced his determination to quit their service, and re¬ 
quested that a successor might be immediately nominated. 
During the year 1784 he proceeded to Lucknow, and m 
compliance with the requisition of the Court of Directors, 
restored the jaygeers to the begums, through the agency 
of the Nabob vmei. He adjusted all accounts between Oude 
and the Company, made every arrangement for the payment 
of the English troops employed m its defence, and then with¬ 
drew tlio Residency, which had become odious to the Vizier by 
its interference with his government, not less than by its 
depredations. On his return to Calcutta, Hastings addressed 
valedictory letters to all the princes and chiefs of India, and 
having laid tho keys of the treasury on the table of the 
Council Board, and delivered the keys of the fort to his 
successor, Mr. Macpherson, embarked for England in Febru¬ 
ary, 1785, after a most eventful administration of thirteen 
years. 

iTdAtingB’irocop- Hastings reached England on the 13th of June, 
ti(«n in England, and experienced the most gracious reception from 

17B5 * tho King and Queen; and even the Court of Direc¬ 

tors greeted him with a courteous address. By one of the most 
influential members of the House of Lords, he was described 
as the Comp^iy’s great minister—the powerful Chatham of 
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the east, The Ministry, 'with one exception, evinced the 
most friendly disposition towards him, and the preeminent 
services he had rendered to his country in the East fully justi¬ 
fied .his expectations of a peerage. But that exception was 
fatal to all his hopes. Mr. Pitt, the prime minister, had 
imbibed a vehement prejudice against him. He admitted 
that he was a great and wonderful man, and that the charges 
against him were ndiculonB and absurd, but, he had committed 
four transgressions—he had attempted to extend the British 
dominions in India, which the minister highly disapproved of; 
he had forfeited the confidence of the native princes; he had 
disobeyed the orders of the Court of Directors, and he had 
fixed enormous salaries to offices m India. There was, more¬ 
over, on adverse resolution on the records of the House of 
Commons, and until it was done away with by a vote of 
thanks for his great services, Mr. Pitt affirmed that he could 
not advise his Majesty to confer any honour on him; yet the 
minister’s favounte colleague, Mr. Dundas, with whom that 
damnatory vote originated, had subsequently declared, that 
Hastings’s conduct wab worthy of every praise he could 
bestow, and of every support his Majesty’s ministers could 
afford him; and he went so far as expressly to pmnouuce him 
the saviour of India. As to tlic vote of thanks, Mr. Pitt had 
only to propose it to the House, and it would have been 
carried by acclamation. 

Seven days after Hastings landed, in England, 
SruTZpaS* Mr Burke, one of the most distinguished leaders 
mom 20 th 0 f the Whigs. gave notice in the House of Com- 

June, 1785. ° ° 

mons that he would on a future day, make 
a motion regarding the conduct of a gentleman recently re¬ 
turned from India. But a meeting of the party was held 
soon after, and it was resolved, with great unanimity, to be 
unadvisable to embark in a crusade against him. There was 
therefore every reason to conclude that the menace of a pro¬ 
secution would have blown over, bq£ for the imprudence and 
arrogance of Major John Scott, the confidential agent and 
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evil genius of Hastings* Like other retired Indians of ample 
fortune he had purchased a borough and entered Parliament. 
On the first day of the ensuing session of 1786, he rose %nd 
defied Burke to make good his threat. After this challenge, 
Burke had no option but to pursue his intention, and he 
entered upon the impeachment 'With all the ardour of Ins 
enthusiastic nature. His political associates, who had been 
lukewarm on the subject, felt themselves bound m honour to 
rally round and support him, and this celebrated tnal is thus 
traced up to the mistaken zeal of Hastings’s own fnend, 
Major Scott, who emphatically u bulbed ” Burke into the pro¬ 
secution. His first motion was for the production of papers, 
but the House resolved, that he should state hiB case before 
he applied for documents to support it. • 

chargw aRTUMt ^ *th of April, Burke brought forward 
Hastings, 4tb eleven charges, to which eleven otheis were suh- 
Aprii, 1786 frequently added. For many years he had made 
the politics and the people of India and their ancient history 
lus particular study, and no man m the House has ever been 
more familiar with all questions relating to that country. He 
was a worshipper of ancient institutions and dynasties, and 
liavmg followed the career of Hastings step by step, gradually 
contracted a feeling of personal animosity towards him, for 
lus attempts to subvert them in the East. But all the mate¬ 
rials of the charges were supplied by Mr. Francis, Hastings's 
rancorous opponent in India, who had obtained a seat m Par¬ 
liament, and determined to hunt him down with all the 
rancour which might have been expected from the writer of 
Junius's letters. After the charges had been introduced, 
Hastings obtained permission to be heard in reply, and on the 
1st of May appeared at the bar, bending beneath the weight 
of a document more prolix, than even a Bengal dispatch. 
He read on till he was exhausted, when the clerks of 
the House came to his aid, and mumbled through its inter¬ 
minable pages, the reading of which required a second day. 
The only uqpression produced on the House was one of wean- 
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ness and impatience; yet so ignorant was Eastings of English 
sensibilities as to persuade himself that the idea of the reply 
wqs conceived in a happy hour, and by a blessed inspiration, 
and that “it instantly turned all minds to his own way.” 

The unw pda- ^ tho twenty-two charges, only three wore of 
• 4 * 1*1 chergM, any serious importance, and they referred to the 

i ?dc 

first Rohilla war, to Cheyt Smg, and to the begnme 
of Oudc. The rest—such as that of having in six revolu¬ 
tions, brought the fertile and beautiful provinces of Furruck- 
abad to a state of the most deplorable rum, and of having 
impoverished and depopulated Oude, and rendered the country, 
which was once a garden, an uninhabited desert,—were the 
mere litter of Mi Francis’s malignity. The first charge 
accused him of having “ hired British soldiers for tbc purpose 
of extirpating tlic innocent and helpless people inhabiting the 
Eohillas.” But the first Rohilla war had received tlic appro¬ 
bation of the Court of Directors, it had taken place fourteen 
years before, and whatever might have been its criminality, 
Parliament had condoned it by subsequently reappointing 


Hastings Governor-General. Mr. Dundas explained that when 
he proposed a vote of censure to the House on this transac¬ 
tion, he considered it sufficient for the recall of Hastings; but 
he had never supposed that it involved the necessity of a 
prosecution. Both he and Mr. Pitt voted against the charge, 
and it was consequently negatived by 119 to 67. The cliarge 
of wanton cruelty and extortion against the raja of Benares, 
was brought forward by Fox, m a speech of surpassing ability, 
but he rested his argument solely on the principle that Cheyt 
Sing was on independent prince, no way liable to be called on 
for succour by tho Bengal Government. Mr. Pitt, who was 
expected to support Hastings m this case also, resisted this 
opinion, and asserted that Cheyt Smg was a vassal of the 
Bengal empire, and owed allegiance to it, and was subject to 
extraordinaiy demands on extraordinary emergencies. But, 
he added, the whole of Hastings’s conduct showed that he 
intended to punish the raja With too much severity, inflicting 
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a fine of fifty lacs for a default of only five laes. T^p voted, 
therefore, for the motion, which was carried by 119 to 79. 
The adoption of this charge by the Ministry, was the turning 
jKunt of the impeachment, which, after this decision, became 
inevitable. The third important charge, which referred to the 
confiscation of the treasures and estates of the begums of 
Oudc, was entrusted to Mr. Shcndau, and the speech of six 
hours’ duration with which he introduced it, has been justly 
considered the greatest effort of oratory in ancient and 
modem times. Mr. Pitt, himself, described it as possessing 
everything that genius or art could furnish, to agitate and 
control the human mind. The House was enraptured by his 
eloquence, and gave an unusual sign of applause by clapping 
of hands, in which even the strangers were allowed to join 
without rebuke. The debate was adjourned to the next 
day, on the extraordinary plea that, under spell of the orator, 
the members had lost their self-possession. When the IIousc 
irsuincd, Mr Pitt cainc forward and asserted, that Hastings’s 
conduct regarding the treasures of the begums bore the 
stiongest maikfl of criminality, though he did not impute to 
him tho cruelties said to have been practised. After this deda- 
lation, tlie charge was supported by a majority of three to 
one. It was therefore resolved that Warren Hastings should be 
impeached before the Lords of high crimes and misdemeanours 
dm mg the period of his Indian government, and as the Lords 
refused the use of their own chamber, Westminster Hall was 
ordered to be fitted up for the occasion. 

Tridi of The trial which commenced on the ISth of 

ii istinga, 1769 February, 1788, presented tho most august 
~ 1 spectacle which had been witnessed in England 

for more than a century-—the impeachment by the Commons 
of England, before tflie highest tnbnnal in tho land, of tho 
man who had consolidated the power*of Great Britain in the 
East. The scene was one of unexampled dignity and gran¬ 
deur. The Queen and the Princesses, the Prince of Wales, 
and his royal brothers, with their trains, led the procession. 
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The p^prB in their ermine, were marshalled two and two 
according to their rank from their own chamber to the hull. 
But the most interesting spectacle was the galaxy of genius 
grouped together in the seats appropriated to the managers 
of the trial—Fox, and Burke, and Sheridan, and Grey, and 
Windliam, men of imperishable renown in the annals of their 
country. In the presence of this illustrious assembly, 
Warren Hastings, who hod given law to the princes and 
people of India for thirteen years, appeared 111 the position 
of a culprit, and was required to go down upon his knees. 
He was immediately commanded to nse, and accommodated 
with a scat; but of all the indignities which had been 
heaped on him in England or in India, this ignominious cere¬ 
monial was that which most acutely wounded Ins feelmgs. 
The Lord Chancellor, who presided in the Court, and who 
had been his own school-fellow at Westminster, concluded 
his address with much solemnity, “ Conduct your defence in a 
manner that may befit your station and the magnitude of the 
charges against you, and estimate rightly the high character 
of those you have to answer—the* Commons of Great Britain.” 
To which Hastings replied with great dignity, “ I am como 
to this high tribunal, equally impressed with a confidence ui 
my own integrity, and in the justice of the Court before 
Winch 1 stand ” The pleadings were opened by Buikc m a 
speech of such transcendent power, that Hastings himself 
was earned away by the torrent of eloquence, and remarked 
that for half an hour he really considered himself the greatest 
miscreant in England. The management of the impeachment, 
for any detail of which, however, it is not possible to find 
space in this brief sketch, was left by Mr. Pitt m the hands 
of his opponents, the Whigs, and it was conducted in a spirit 
of rancour, which in this age of moderation, is regarded with 
amazement. The whole proceeding is inseparably connected 
with the traditions and the credit of that party, and, hence, 
after the lapse of three-quarters of a oentuiy, its political chief 
still considers that the whole of Hastings’s policy was 
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conceived in an Indian spirit of trick, perfidy, cruelty and 
falsehood." To acquit Hastings of criminality would ne¬ 
cessarily imply the severest reflection on the conduct? of 
those who applied to him the epithets of “thief)” “tyrant,” 
“robbeT,” “ cheat,” “ swindler,” “ sharper,” “ captain-general 
of linqmty,” and “ spider of hell,” and then expressed their 
regret that the English language did not afford terms more 
adequate to the enormity of his offences. The trial dragged 
on for seven years, and terminated on the 23rd of Apnl, 
1795, m his complete and honourable acquittal. It cost him 
ten lacs of rupees, and reduced him to poverty, but it has 
conferred immortality on his name. 

character ana No man acting on so great a threatre, and in 
administration circumstances of such extreme dijBculty haB ever 
of liaatmgi, jjad his public conduct, and his private corres¬ 
pondence subjected to an ordeal like that to which Hastings 
was exposed, and there are few who could have come out of 
it with such credit In the opmion of the ablest, though most 
censorious of the historians of British India, “He was beyond 
all question the most eminent of the chief rulers whom the 
Company has ever employed, nor is there any one of them 
who would not have succumbed under the difficulties he had 
to encounter.” The impartial verdict of posterity has long 
since acquitted him of the crimes charged on him. That he 
was not free from blame, the preceding narrative has abund¬ 
antly shown, but his offences arc cast into the shade when 
wc contemplate the grandeur of his whole career, and we 
may adopt the opinion of one of the most eminent statesmen 
of the day, “ Though he was not blameless, if there was 
a bald place on his head it ought to be covered with 
laurels.” His presidency was a great epoch m the history 
of our Indian empire. On his amval m Bengal, as governor, 
he found the Company in possession of a large and fertile 
territory, but without any rule of government except that 
which had descended to it from its commercial institutions, 
and no rule of pplicy but that which the accident of the 
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day supplied. It was he who organised the administration 
and consolidated the pohtical power of the British empire in 
the East. While ho was anxious to avoid territorical acquisi¬ 
tions, be set his heart on extending oar pohtical influence to 
every court, and makmg the Company the leading power in 
India, and the arbitrer of its destinies. , This task he accom¬ 
plished while opposed and thwarted by his colleagues, counter¬ 
acted and reviled by his superiors, and enjoying bat accidental 
and temporary authority. Wliilo tho king of England and 
his ministers were losing an empire m the- west, he was 
building upon an empire in the east. To the natives of India 
Ins impeachment was an incomprehensible enigma. They had 
followed him to hiB embarkation with their regrets, and when 
he had been deprived of all power, and had become the bntt 
of persecution, tlic princes of India, whose confidence he was 
said to have forfeited, hastened to offer him the spontaneous 
homage of their admiration. Nor to tins day is lie regarded m 
India m any other light than as one of the most moderate and 
most honourable, as well as the ablest of British rulers, 
select ana The exclusive privileges granted to the East 
nsi— India Company were to expire upon three years' 
notice, after the 25th of March, 1780, and negotia¬ 
tions were therefore opened between the India-hoimc and the 
Treasury, towaidstlic close of that year, which turned chiefly 
on two points, the right of the Crown to all territories ac¬ 
quired by its subjects, and the shore due to the public of the 
advantages which the Company enjoyed. On the 9th of 
April, 1781, Lord North brought forward eight propositions 
in the House of Commons relative to the government of 
India, so unpalatable that the Court of Directors refused to 
apply for the renewal of the Charter ou such terms. But the 
Company was strong in the House and m the country, while 
the Ministry was tottenng. A compromise was, therefore, 
effected between the parties. The question of rrght to the 
territories acquired in India was left m abeyance, and the 
existing privileges were extended with scarcely any modifies- 
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lion to a period of three years, after notice had been given 
on the 1st of March, 1791. The Company was likewise 
required to pay to the Treasury the sum of forty lacs of 
rupees in heu of all arrears due to the nation, and three- 
fourths of their surplus profits, after the payment of a divi¬ 
dend of eight per cent., were to go to the Btate. In February 
of the year 1781, the petitions, formerly mentioned, from 
the inhabitants of Calcutta against the encroachments of the 
Supreme Court were presented to the House, and it was agreed 
to refer them to a Select Committee, of which Mr. Burke 
was the life and soul, and which is remembered by the twelve 
able ic]>orts drawn up by his pen and submitted to Parlia¬ 
ment. It was these reports which for the first time diffused 
through the community m England a distinct view of the 
origin and progress of our rule m India, and of tho lin- 
jwrtuucc of the national interests which had giown up. On 
the receipt of the intelligence of Hydor All's irruption into 
the Carnatic, the Minister moved for the appointnent of a 
Secret Committee to inquire into tho cause of the war, and 
the state of the British possessions on that coast. Six reports 
were presented by this Committee, through its chairman, 
Mr Dundas. 


Motion for tho On the 9th of April, 1782. Mr. Dundas moved 
m-aii of that the reports be referred to a Committee of the 
Hurting!, i? 82 . w j |(j j c House, and in a speech of three hours 1 

duration, denounced the conduct of the Presidencies in India, 
whom lie charged with having plunged the nation into wars 
for the sake of conquest, violated the engagement of treaties, 
and plundeicd and oppressed the natives. He censured the 
Court of Directors for reprobating the conduct of their 
servants abroad only when it was not attended with profit. 
The House at once adopted the charges brought against Sir 
Thomas llumbold, the late governor of Madras, and a bill of 
pains and penalties was introduced, but in consequence of the 
unsettled Btate of parties, it dropped through, leaving the 
black stain 04 his iniquities still attached to his character. 
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On the 30th of May, 1782, Mr. Dundas moved for the recall 
of Mr. Has tongs from Bengal, and Mr. Hornby from Bombay, 
f on having in sundry instances acted m a manner repugnant to 
the honour and policy of the nation, and thereby brought groat 
calamities on India, and enormous expenses on the Company. 
The House voted Hastings's recall ; the Court of Directors 
followed the example, but the Court of Proprietors, which at 
this time comprised men of high standing and great eminence 
in the country, resolved that the Court of Directors was not 
bound to pay any attention to the suggestions of only one 
branch of the legislature, and passed a vote of thanks to 
Hastings. This act of independence, which was lcsentcd by 
both parties in the House;, sealed the doom of that Court. 
Mr. Dundas declared it to he dangerous m principle and 
insulting to the authority of Paihament, and when he came 
into power two years subsequently, assisted m giving a death 
blow to its power. 

*ox’» India The pecuniary embarrassments m which the 
Bill, lisa Company was involved by the bills diawn for the 

expenses of the war in the Carnatic, damaged their position 
m no small degree. On the 5tli of March they presented 
a petition to the House stating that of the sum exacted 
of them for the benefit of the nation, they had paid thirty 
lacs, but were unable to find the remainder, though it was 
only ten lacs, and, moreover, that they could not carry on 
the government of India for another twelvemonth, without 
- the loan of a crore of rupees. Two Acts were passed for 
their relief, but this application, combined with the reports 
of the two Committees, and the damaging debates in the 
House, produced a deep impression on the public mind, and 
there was a general demand for soma measure commensurate 
with the importance and exigency of the cdse. Mr. Fox, then 
at the head of the Coalition Ministry, was urged by the 
national voice to legislate for India, and he consequently 
brought forward his celebrated India BilL Both Clive and 
Hastings had recommended to the Prune Ministers of the day. 
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to Lord Chatham and Lord North, that the government of 
India should be conducted in the name and under the autho¬ 
rity of the kmg. But Mr. Fox’s Bill went much further. 
Ho proposed that all the powers of government should be 
transferred, for a period of four years, from the Company to 
a Board consisting of seven Commissioners, to be nominated in 
the first instance by Parliament, and afterwards by the 
Crown. The trade of the Company was to be managed by 
11111 c assistant-directors, to be eventually chosen by the pro¬ 
prietors of India Stock. Another Bill was likewise introduced 
for the reform of abuses in India, but its provisions were 
without vigour or soundness. A hobby of Mr Francis was 
also adopted, and the zemindars were declared to be the 
hereditary proprietors of the lands of which* they collected 
Ike revenue. As regarded making war or alliances with the 
native powers, the supreme authority in India was to be 
placed under more severe restrictions, and rendered more 
subordinate than before to the Board of Commissioners, 
fourteen thousand miles off, m England. 

The motives of Mr. Fox, in the introduction of 

Defeat of Foati 

mdxa isiii, this bill, were pure and benevolent. He really 
1784 believed that it was lus mission “to rescue the 

greatest number of the human race that evor were so gre- 
\ i on sly oppressed, from the greatest tyranny that ever was 
exercised ” But the bill was considered dangerous to the 
lilwrtics of the nation. The patronage of India was estimated 
to be worth two crores of rupees a year, and, as the principle 
of competitive appointments had not then been discovered, 
it was believed that the transfer of it to the Crown, or to the 
minister would destroy the balance of the constitution. It 
was, therefore, opposed by many from the most patriotic 
motives. The Court of Directors, threatened with extinction, 
filled the country with their complaints, and asserted that 
after such a violation of chartered rights, no institution in 
England was secure. The cry was echoed in Parliament by 
thirty or forty of those whom the spoils of the east, or the 
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jobs of the India-house, had lifted into the senate, and who 
presented a firm phalanx of opposition to a bill which cut 
off their children and connections from the prospect of similar 
fortunes. Every engine was Bet in motion to defeat this 
measure, yet it passed the lower House by a triumphant 
majority of 208 to 102. But the king had been alarmed by 
the assurance, that it would take the diadem from his head, 
and place it on the brows of Mr. Pox. He, therefore, adopted 
the unconstitutional course of authorizing Eail 'Temple to 
inform the peers, that lie should consider any one who voted 
for it as no fnend of his. The House of Lords therefore 
threw out the hill, and at midnight the king sent a messenger 
to the ministers, whom he cordially hated, to announce their 
dismissal. 

Mr pitt’g indu Mr. William Pit^ then twenty-four years of ago, 
am 1784 was placed at the head of the new ministry, and, 

after struggling for several mouths with on adverse House 
of Commons, at length appealed to the couwiiY. and'‘£t*nrfhed 
a majority of 160. The East India Oufhpany, then the most 
powerful corporation m England, had assisted him with theit 
influence at the elections, and Acir interests were not i ir- 
gottenwhen he was m powe+ Their chief revenue v^\s 
denved from the monopoly of ^lie tea trade. They were ] 
arrears for duty to the extent ol\a crorc of rupees, which th^ 
asked him to remit. The duty o \ 50 per cent, then levied i 
the importation of the articled gave encouragement 
smuggling, and thereby diminished resources of the Com 
pony. Mr. Pitt reduced it to 12| percent., and cndcavoq/d 
to make up the loss of sixty lacs of rup^f^which it ent^ed, 
by an increase of the very objectionable tax and 

light. On the 13th of August, he introduced his India Bill, 
in a speech in which he denounced, m no equivocal terms, 
the misconduct of the governors m India. He had before 
bun the three plans for the improvement of the government, 
which had been drawn up during the previous three years by 
Lord North, Mr* Dundas and Mr. Fox, from each of which h' 1 
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borrowed some of the*inaterials of his own bill He proposed 
the appointment of a 4 Board of Commissioners, consisting of 
.six members of the Privy Council, with power to check, 
superintend and control, all the acts, operations and concerns, 
connected with the' civil and military government, and the 
revenues of India. The Court of Directors were to submit to the 
Commissioners, not only the letters received from India, as 
before, but all those which were transmitted by thorn. All 
despatches and orders dictated by the Board were to be im¬ 
plicitly obeyed. At the same time a committee of secrecy was 
constituted, consisting of three Directors, through whbm all 
important communications from the Board were to be sent; an 
interior cabinet was thus established at the India House, which 
excluded twenty-one of the Directors from all share of political 
power. The Court of Proprietors, which had recently set the 
House of Commons at defiance, was restricted from interfering 
with ally of the decisions of the Board, and was thus reduced 
to utter insignificance. Two other provisions were inserted, 
the one to compel every officer returning from India to deliver 
a schedule of the property he had acquired; the other to 
establish a separate and august tnbunhl in England, for the 
trial of great delinquents. But these anomalous enactments 
were speedily abrogated. It was also declared in this bill 
that the pursuit of schemes of conquest was repugnant to the 
wish, to the honour and the policy of the British nation, and it 
was therefore enacted, “that it should not be lawful for the 
Governor-General, without the express authority and concord 
of the Court of Directors, or of the Secret Committee, either to 
declare or commence hostilities, or to enter into any treaty 
for making war against any of the native princes or states in 
India, ot any treaty guaranteeing the dominions of such 
princes or states, except when hostilities should have been 
commenced, or preparations actually mode for the attack of 
»he British nation in India, or of some of the states and 
princes whose dominions it shall be_ engaged ffy subsisting 
ti 'sties to defdhd.” How far this attempt to stop the growth 
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of the British empire by Act of Parliament was successful* 
will be seen in the course of this history. 
flampBaVon of It is difficult to account satisfactorily for the 

tba sun, iT84 reprobation of Mr. Fox’s bill, and the commenda¬ 
tion bestowed on that of Mr. Pitt. In both the monopoly of 
the trade to India and China was left to the Company, and 
the Directors were to be chosen by the Proprietors. The 
object of both was the same, to deprive the Court of Directors 
of all power in the government of India, and transfer it to the 
Ministry of the day, by whom, m both cases, the Commis- 
sioners'were to be appointed, for the Crown meant its respon¬ 
sible Ministers. But, then, Mr. Pitt left to the Company the 
semblance of power, while he imperceptibly took away the 
reality. He lelt 'the Court of Directors all tho trappings of 
greatness, their grand house, their magnificent banquets, and 
their vast patronage; they were still the grandest corporation 
in the grandest city of the world; but, there was the check- 
string behind the machinery, which controlled all its move¬ 
ments. From the passing of this bill in 1784, to the period 
when, in 1858, Mr. Fox’s plan was consummated, and the 
government of India distinctly transferred to the Crown, the 
administration of India was conducted under the absolute 
control of the President of the Board, though in the name of 
the Company. The government of India was a despotism at 
home, and a despotism abroad. The Indian Minister was, it is 
true, responsible to Parliament, but the responsibility became 
a farce, when the members rushed out of the hoiiBe at the 
name of India. Mr. Dundos was appointed tho first- President 
of the Board, and continnod for sixteen years to manage the 
affairs of India with ability which has never been surpassed* 
The office has since been considered one of inferior importance 
and dignity, and, with occasional exceptions, has been left to 
second, and even third-rate men. Indeed, there are few cir¬ 
cumstances more striking in the history of our Indian .empire, * 
l Mi> tlie contrast presented by the brilliant geprus of its 
successive Govemora-General, and thq dull * mediocrity of 
those who have presided over the government at home. • 
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Nabob rf ^ The first question on which the absolute power 
oot*a debt!, ( of the Indian minister was displayed, referred to 
1784 the Nabob of Aroet's debts, which had been for 

many years the great source of demoralization at the Madras 
Presidency- That prince had long been in the habit of borrow¬ 
ing money at an exorbitant premium and a ruinous interest, 
and giving assignments, called tunkaws, on the revenue of 
different districts. When he removed his court to Madras, 
the town immediately became a scene of the most scandalous 
mtngue and fraud, into which men of all classes, m and ont of 
the service, plunged with reckless avidity. The traffic in 
loans to the Nabob was openly prosecuted without disguise 
or shame, and became the shortest and surest road to fortune. 
Civilians with 500 rupees a month rose to sudden opulence, 
and even the members of Council, who ought to have been 
the foremost to check these nefarious practises, were them¬ 
selves most deeply implicated m them. Government became 
a mockery, when its highest dignitaries were employed in 
endeavouring to obtam the control of districts for their private 
advantage. Hastings, when he took over the revenues of 
the Carnatic for the prosecution of the war with Hyder, deter¬ 
mined to deal summarily with this incubus on its resources. 
Ur proposed to deduct one-fourth from the principal, to con¬ 
solidate principal and interest to a fixed date, after which all 
interest was to cease, and to pay off the amalgamated Bum 
by instalments. So thoroughly aware were many of the 
bondholders that these transactions would not bear the light, 
that they came readily into the compromise, but the majority, 
consisting chiefly of the public servants, did not consider it 
their interest to cat down the great pagoda tree, and destroy 
all hope of future produce, and the plan fell to the ground. 

The settlement of these irrterminable claims 
conduct regid- was considered a matter of the first importance 
louu. by an th e public men who had taken an active 
part m Indian affairs. The bills of Mr.Dundaa and 
Mr, Fox made 0 provifion for investigating their origin and 

2 f 2 
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justice, and establishing a fund for their liquidation, Mr, Pitt’s 
India Bill contained the same enactment, and the Court of 
ifcectors entered upon the duty with great zeal; but before 
the close of 1784, Mr. Dundas took the affair ont of their 
hands, and determined to pay off the demands without any 
investigation whatever. To determine the order of payment 
he divided them into three classes, and directed that the sum 
of twelve lacs of pagodas should be annually appropriated to 
this object, giving the precedence, however, to the pnvate 
debts, over the debt due to the Company. The Court of 
Directors remonstrated against this preposterous arrange- 
* meat, and justly pleaded their prior right to the repayment 
-of the expenses they had incurred, almost to their own bank¬ 
ruptcy, in defending the Carnatic from Hyder’s mvasipn, and 
for which the Nabob had already made an assignment of 
seven lacs of pagodas a year. They reprobated the proposal 
to divert any portion of this sum to satisfy the demands of 
his fraudulent creditors. But the powers of government had 
passed out of their hands. The President of the Board of 
Control refused to reconsider his decision, and the subject 
was brought before the House in February, 1785. It was on 
this occasion that Mr. Burke delivered his celebrated speech 
on the Nabob’s debts, and consigned the Benfields, and the 
Atkinsons, and the whole crow of Madras extortioners, to 
everlasting infamy. He ascribed the singular course pursued 
by Mr. Dundas to the exercise of Parliamentary influence. It 
appeared that Paul Benfield had been enabled to make no 
fewer than eight members at the recent election, from funds 
supplied by the Nabob of Aroot, and their votes were placed 
at the disposal of the Ministry. “ This," exclaimed Mr. Burke, 
41 was the golden cup of abominations; this the chalice of-the 
fornications of rapine, usury, and oppression, which was hold 
out by the gorgeous eastern harlot, which so many of the 
people—so many of the nobles had drained to the very dregs.” 
But so powerful was theMinifitryin the House, that they did not 
condescend even to notice this brilliant speech.* Mr. Dundas’s 
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scheme of liquidation was adopted, the result of which was, 
to secure to Benfield the undisturbed enjoyment of asum little 
short of sixty lacs of rupees, of which ho had plundered the 
Carnatic. 

_ _ _ Of the three dosses into which Mr. Dundas had 

Begad of tbfi 

Areot debts, divided the claims, the largest was the consoli- 
1785 dated loan, as it was called, of 1777, of which the 

Court of Directors heard, for the first time, in the preceding 
year, and the amount of which was fixed, with interest, at 
two croros and twenty lacs of rupees. But it cost the 
country five crorcs before the last pagoda was paid off, 
twenty years later, whereas Hastings's compromise, in 1781, 
would have discharged the whole debt for a crore and a half. 
To pursue this stupendous system of fraud to its dosing 
scone, we must anticipate the events of fifty years. To 
prevent the recurrence of such claims, Mr. Fox's bill made it 
unlawful for any servant of the Company, civil or military, to 
bo engaged in any money transaction whatever with any 
protected or other native pnnee. Mr. Pitt did not think fit 
to incorporate this wise prohibition m his bill, and the con¬ 
sequence was, that while the liquidation of the old debt was 
in progress, the Nabob and bis fnends were engaged in fabri¬ 
cating fresh loans, and on the payment of the last dmm in 
1805, new demands to the incredible amount of thirty crores 
of rupees were presented. But Parliament had learnt wisdom 
by experience, and instead of agam admitting them without 
inquiry, determined to subject them to the severest scrutiny. 
A Board of Commissioners, consisting of Bengal civilians, 
was appointed at Madras to investigate their validity, and 
another Board m London to receive appeals. The labours of 
these bodies were prolonged over half a century, when the 
genuine claims were reduced to about two crores and a half, 
while a sum little short of a crore bad been expended in the 
investigation. The conduct of the Madras Presidency in the 
matter of these Carnatic debts, and of the Bengal Presidency 
in the case ofrMeer^Cassim, and the transit duties, are the 
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two dark Bpots in our Indian administrations, and they appear 
all the more scandalous when contrasted with the general 
integrity and justice of our proceedings. 

_ _ „ In the next question which Mr. Dundaa took in 

Tne revenuea of * 

the Gumtiei hand—the revenues of the Carnatic—his decision 
1TaB " was equally unfortunate. The irruption of Hyder 

Ali into the province hod constrained Hastings to demand an 
assignment of all the revenues of the Carnatic to provide for 
its defence, with the reservation of one-sixth for the expenses 
of the Nabob. The Nabob was obliged to submit, but, under 
the influence of hia creditors, who refused to advance money 
without fresh tunlaws, he spared no exertion or artifice to 
defeat the arrangement, and at length sent an agent to 
Hastings to appeal against the measures of Lord Macarteny. 
Hastings imprudently listened to his tale of wrong, and 
issued an order for the restitution of the assignment. The 
districts had been placed under the able management of a 
board of honest men, and had yielded a larger revenue than 
they had ever produced before; to surrender them to the 
Nabob would have reduced the Presidency to destitution at a 
time when the army was seven months in arrears. An angry 
discussion arose between Madras and Calcutta, but Lord 
Macarteny at length succeeded m retaining the revenues, and 
hm conduct received the approbation of the Court of Directors. 
But Mr. Dundas had not been many months at the head of 
the Board of Control before he ordered them to be peremp¬ 
torily given back, on the ground that the war had ceased, 
and that “it was necessary to give to all the powers of 
India a strong proof of the national faith. 1 * The Nabob had 
received a much larger amount of ready money from the 
punctual payment of his share of the revenues, than he had 
ever received before from the districts, and he could therefore 
have no interest in resuming the management of them. But 
it was of the highest importance to his creditors, of whom 
Benfleld was the representative, and, at the same time, the 
Nabob’s chief adviser in all such matters^ to regain their hold 
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on the lands. Lord Macarteny was resolved, if possible, not 
to witness the misery which the surrender of the assignment 
would inevitably inflict on the interests of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, and he proceeded to Bengal in the hope of persuading 
the officiating Governor-General to suspend the execution of 
the order, pending a reference to England. But ho found him 
unwilling to take on himself the responsibility of interfering 
with the orders of the Ministry; and the lands passed into 
the hands of the Nabob—and of his creditors. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

LORD COBWALLIfl’s ADMINISTRATION—THE THIRD MYSORE 

WAR— 1786—1793. # 

sir John Hastings left the government in the hands of Mr., 
^mnUtnUon. afterwards Sir John, Macphereon, who presided 
J785 over it for twenty months. He came out to 

Madras at the age of twenty-two, as purser in one of the 
Company’s ships, but soon after his arrival quitted the sea 
for more lucrative employment at the court of the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, where he obtained great consideration. Under 
lus influence the Nabob was induced to make a direct appeal 
to the Minister in England, as the most effectual means of 
regaining his political independence, and throwing off the 
restraints of the Madras government. Mr. Macphereon 
was charged with this mission, and accredited by a letter 
to the Duke of Grafton, which gained little for his patron, 
but a Madras wntership for his young agent. Soon after his 
arrival at the Presidency he obtained one of the most 
lucrative appointments in the service, that of military pay¬ 
master, but was expelled from it by Lord Pigot, in 1776, on 
the ground that he was still a partisan of the Nabob. With 
his usual sagacity, he persuaded the Nabob to make his will, 
and appoints the king of England his executor and the 
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guardian of hia children—on office which was most in¬ 
judiciously accepted. Mr. Macpherson, who returned to 
England as the representative ,of the Nabob, with a full 
purse, was not long in obtaining a seat in Parliament, and 
made himself so useful to the Minister by his eloquent pen 
and his servile vote, as to obtain the appointment of second 
member of Council at Calcutta. The war with the Mahrattas 
and Hyder had produced the same effect on the finances of 
India as the war which England had been waging with the 
North American colonies produced on her finances. Troops 
to the number of 70,000 had been maintained for several 
years m provinces the most remote from each other, and a 
debt had been accumulated to the extent of six crores of 
rupees. The arcny and civil establishments were fifty lacs of 
rupees m arrears, and the whole machinery of government 
was in a state of disorder. Mr. Macpherson applied himself 
with great energy to financial reform, and effected reductions 
exceeding a crorc of rupees. He received thanks from the 
Court of Directors, and a baronetcy from the Crown; but it 
is not to be concealed that his two successors, Lord Cornwallis 
and Sir John Shore, considered his pretensions to economy, 
except with regard to the reduction of salaries, a mere 
delusion, and his whple administration a failure. 

Wan between The treaty of Mangalore left Tippoo with 
Tippoo tin unimpaired resources, and augmented his ar- 

ICahraltBS, and 1 , , , , , 

tbeNixun, rogauce. The ink was scarcely dry, when he 
178e * wrote to his French allies at Pondicherry that 

he .was only waiting for an opportunity of crushing the 
Nizam and the Malirattas, and exterminating the English. 
His first act after the pacification was to scizo 30,000 native 
Christians on the Malabar coast, and cause them to be circum¬ 
cised. The Hindoos south of the Eistna were treated with 
the same violence, and 2,000 brahmins destroyed themselves 
to avoid the indignity. Of the population of Coorg, 70,000 
of all ages and both sexes were ruthlessly driven off to 
Seringapatam. Tippoo then proceeded to demand the cession 



of Beejapoie from ihe Nizam, on some frivolous pretext, and 
attacked the Mahratta garrison of Nurgoond, of which he 
obtained possession by an act of perfidy. Nana Funmvese, 
finding Tippoo a more dangerous neighbour than his father 
had been, proceeded to form an alliance with the Nizam early 
in 1786, for the conquest and partition of his whole territory. 
The allied army opened the campaign on the 1st of Hay, by 
the seige of Badamee, which surrendered before the end of 
the month. After various assaults and repulses, which 
generally terminated to the advantage of Tippoo, he brought 
this campaign of nmo months to an unexpected termination 
by a voluntary offer of peace. A treaty was accordingly con¬ 
cluded between the belligerents m April, 1787, by which 
Tippoo engaged to pay forty-five lacB of rupees of tribute, 
and to surrender many of the places he had captured. This 
sudden change of policy was subsequently explained by the 
great efficiency given to the military establishments of the 
Company by the new Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, and 
which led Tippoo to suppose that the English were about to 
take part in the war against him. 

Loni Macarteny Lord Macarteny, who had taken Calcutta ou 
^ ub wa y E n ffh lIl <li was detained there by severe 
General§hip, illness, and was agreeably Burpnscd on his re- 

1780 coveiy to receive the unsolicited offer of the 

Governor-Generalship, as a token of the estimation in which 
Ins services were held by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas. Instead, 
however, of accepting the appointment, and taking the oathB 
and his seat m Council, he postponed the acceptance of it 
till he had an opportunity of conferring with the Ministry on 
the additional powers which he deemed necessary to impart 
dignity and efficiency to the office. Ho embarked therefore 
for England, and on his arrival submitted hie views, which 
were m every respect judicious, to the Court of Directors 
and to the Prune Minister, by whom they were entertained 
with great complacency. But all his prospects were at once 
blighted when he proceeded farther to solicit such token of 
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the royal favour as should demonstrate that he entered upon 
this responsible office with the entire confidence of the 
Ministers of the Crown, as well as of the Court of Directors. 
The request was not only in itself reasonable, but essential 
to the efficiency and vigour of the government. It was the ab¬ 
sence of this support which had subjected the administration 
of Hastings to the greatest embarrassment. But Mr. Dundee, 
who had sustained the nomination of Lord Macarteny against 
a violent opposition in the Cabinet, took umbrage that “he 
did not rather repose his future fortunes in our hands than 
make it the subject of a eme qua non preliminary." Within 
three days of the receipt of this request, Lord Cornwallis 
was gazetted Governor-General of India. 

Cbugeintiw The K° vernmeIJt °f the Company’s affairs in 
■Tstem of India had hitherto been entrusted to one of their 
irovenunanL own Bervan ts, on the ground that local experience 

was the most important qualification for the office. But this 
principle of selection, though well suited to the requirements 
of a factory, was ill adapted to the government sf an empire. 
The advantage arising from this knowledge of tho country 
and the people, however great, was found to be over-balanced 
by the trammels of local associations, and the difficulty of 
exercising due control over those who had previously been 
in the position of equals. The transcendont ability of 
Hastings himself had been too often neutralized by these 
connections, and he had been obliged to meet the cabals and 
intrigues whicli beset him in the Council chamber by com¬ 
promises, which weakened the authority of government, and 
strengthened abuses. These considerations induced the 
Ministry to place the government in the hands of a noble¬ 
man of elevated rank and high character, and unfettered by 
any local ties. The choice fell on Lord ComwalliB, who had 
filled several posts of importance, both military and diplomatic, 
and who stood so high in the estimation of the country that 
even the surrender of a British army to Washington at York- 
town, which decided the question of American independence, 
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had not shaken his credit. It was within eight months of 
that disaster, that his name was mentioned by Mr. Dundas, 
in reference to the future government of India, and •was 
received with great satisfaction by both parties in the House 
of Commons, who united m paying homage to his talents. 
He was appointed Governor-General m February, 1786, and 
reached Calcutta in the month of September. Thus, by the 
singular capncc of circumstances, the man who had lost 
America was sent out to govern India, and the man who had 
saved India was subjected to a prosecution for high crimes 
and misdemeanours Lord Cornwallis's government com¬ 
menced under the happiest auspices. He enjoyed the entire 
confidence of Mr. Pitt, and, more especially, of Mr. Dundas, 
the Indian Minister, who remarked in one of his letters, that 
they “never before had a government in India and in 
England acting m perfect harmony, on principles of perfect 
punty and independence.” The spint of insubordination and 
faction which had deranged Hastings’s administration was 
at once subdued by the dignrty and firmness of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis's character, and the current of public business began 
to run smoothly, os soon as he assumed the charge of it. 

_ « The first three years of his administration were 

aimiwn, devoted to the correction of abuses, to which it is 

1 ?UC Qfl 

necessary to advert more particularly, to indicate 
the progress of integrity m the public service. The Court of 
of D 1 rectors still continued to act on the old and vicious prin¬ 
ciple of “ small salaries and large perquisites.” The salaries 
came from tlieir own treasury, which they guarded with the 
parsimony of a miser, the perquisites came from the people, 
and excited little observation, though they served to vitiate 
the whole system of government. Every man who returned 
to England nch was considered a rogue, and every man who 
came home poor was set down as a fool. Hastings made 
some effort to correct these abuses, but he had not suffictaftt? 
official strength to stem the tide, and he was often obliged to 
allay opposition bj the bribe of places and emoluments. 
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Court of Directors nominated their friends and relatives to 
the moat lucrative appointments m India, and the connection 
thus established between the patrons in Leadenholl-street, 
and the nominees in India, was too often fatal to the 
authority of the Governor-General. Lord Cornwallis was 
determined to put an end to this practice, but his efforts were 
not successful until he threatened, if it was persisted in, to 
resign the government, “that he might preserve his own 
character, and avoid witnessing the rum of the national 
intercuts.” 

instance* of Lord Cornwallis found the system of official 
aboae, 1786. depredation in full bloom. The sub-treasurer was, 
as he remarked, playing with the deposits; that is, lending 
ont lacs upon lacs of the public money, at twelve per cent, 
interest. The Commander-in-Chief had given two of his 
favounteB the profitable privilege of raising two regiments, 
which Lord Cornwallis ordered to be disbanded soon after his 
arrival. The two commandants immediately demanded com¬ 
pensation, but after the most diligent inquiry, it could not 
be discovered that either of the regiments had ever existed, 
except on the paymaster’s books. The collectors of the 
revenne were still engaged in trade, in the name of some 
friend or relative, and as they were also judges and magis¬ 
trates, and possessed of irresistible influence m their districts, 
they were enabled to amass enormous fortunes; and one of 
them did not hesitate to admit, that his emoluments exceeded 
his salary more than twenty fold. The raja of Benares is 
described by Lord Cornwallis as a fool, and his servants as 
knaves, and the Resident, supreme in power, monopolized the 
commerce of the province, and realized four lacs a yctar, 
though his regular allowance did not exceed 1,000 rupees 
a month. It was the old process, so well understood in the 
east, of turning power into money, which now gave fortunes 
to a new race of conquerors, as it had enriched the Afghan, 
the Tartar, the Mogul, and the Abysinian conquerors, who 
preceded them. There was, however, this matenal difference 
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in the two oases; the Asiatic invader settled in the country, 
and his acquisitions were expended in it, while the European 
transported his gains to his own country, and was seen no 
more. The fortunes thus imported into England will not, it 
is true, bear any comparison with those which have been 
subsequently realized m manufactures and railroads. With 
one exception, there were not a dozen bf the Company’s ser¬ 
vants, 'from first to last, who took home so large a sum as 
forty lacs of rupees, but, for the tune, their wealth was con¬ 
sidered prodigious; and serious apprehensions were entertained 
by many m England, that eastern gold would undermine its 
constitution. But it is the peculiar ment of the British ad¬ 
ministration m India, that it has succeeded in surmounting 
these abuses, under which previous dynasties had perished, 
and that, instead of becoming more corrupt with the progress 
of time, it has worked itself pure, and now presents a model 
of official integrity, which has, perhaps, no parallel in the 
world. 

The laiaxdfit of To the task of reform Lord Cornwallis applied 
thoptiuue himself with the greatest assiduity. He hunted 
augmented, out frauds in every department, and abolished 
1700 ’jobbing agencies, and contracts and sinecures. 
TTifl greatest difficulty arose from the importunity of men of 
power and influence in England who had been in the habit of 
quartering their friends and kindred, and even their vic tims 
at tbe gambling-table, on the revenues of India. But the 
Governor-General was inexorable, and he had the courage 
to decline the recommendations of the Prince of Wales him¬ 
self, afterwards George the Fourth, who, as he remarked, 
“ was always pressing some infamous and unjustifiable job 
on lnm.” These reforms, however, were not consummated 
till he had convinced the Court of Directors of the truth, 
which Clive and Hastings had in vam pressed on them, that 
“it was not good economy to put men into places of the 
greatest confidence, where they have it in their power to 
make their fortunes in a few months, without giving tf 
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adequate salaries.” The Court parted with the traditionary 
policy of two centuries with great reluctance; but Lord Corn¬ 
wallis at length succeeded in 11 annexing liberal salaries to 
these offices, and m giving gentlemen a prospect of acquiring, 
by economy, a moderate fortune from thq savings of their 
allowances.” 

On the * arrival of Lord Cornwallis, the Vizier 

Arrangement 

with code. hastened to send his minister to Calcutta, to 
17Bfi * renew the request to be relieved from the expense 

of tho 'British troops stationed in his dominions. But the 
rapid encroachments of Sindia m Hmdostan, and the growing 
power of the Sikhs, convinced the Governor-General that the 
brigade could not be withdrawn from Futtygur without great 
risk. He consented, however, to reduce the demand on the 
treasury of Lucknow for their Bupport, from seventy-four 
to fifty lacs of rupees a year, provided it was paid with punc¬ 
tuality. The higher sum had never been realised, and the 
Company lost nothing by the arrangement, while the defence 
of Oude from foreign invasion, was provided for at a charge 
of less than a fourth of its entire revenue. The Vizier was, 
at the same time, relieved from the pressure of the European 
harpies who had long been preying on him, and of’the mono¬ 
polies they had uiflictcd on his country, under the influence 
of British supremacy. He was likewise exonerated from the 
payment of ten lacs of rupees a year, which hod been allotted 
by Hastings for the office of the private agent of the Gover¬ 
nor-General at the durbar, Major Palmer, of which his own 
share amounted to two lacs. Lord Cornwallis also conferred 
an inestimable boon on Oude by peremptorily refusing to 
recognize the claims of any of the private creditors of the 
Vizier, and thus rescued that kingdom from the fate of the 
Carnatic. But he could not fail to perceive the glarmg abuses 
of the government, m which the Vizier took no further 
interest than to give tho sanction of his authority to the 
acts of his servants, when they could prevail on him—which 
was rarely the case—to look into the affairs of the kingdom. 
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The Vizierisonly care was to obtain money for boundless dissi¬ 
pation ; and so the zemindars were allowed to squeeze the 
ryots, the ministers squeezed the zemindars, and the Vifcicr 
extorted every rupee he could obtain from his ministers, and 
squandered it in cock-fighting* and debaucheries, m maintain¬ 
ing a thousand horses m his private stables, which he never 
used, and a whole brigade of elephants. 

Demand of the Lord Cornwallis, on leaving England, was espe- 
auntoor sixtar, cially enjoined to amalgamate the King’s and the 
I788, Company’s troops, and to secure the possession of 

the Guntoor Sirkar. The project of amalgamation was warmly 
espoused by the king and supported by his Ministers, no 
efforts, however, were made during the administration of Lord 
Cornwallis to carry it into effect, but on his rdtum to England, 
after seven years of experience, he earnestly recommended 
the adoption of it to Mr. Dundas and the Court of Director. 
The reversion of the Guntoor Sirkar, it will be remembered, 
was assigned by the Nizam to the Company by the treaty of 
1768, after the death of his brother, Basalut Jung. He died 
m 1782, but the Nizam constantly evaded the surrender. 
Lord Cornwallis found him in 1786 involved m a war with 
Tippoo, and considered it inopportune to press tho cession at 
the time. But m 1788, the prospect of continued peace with 
France, which removed all fear of European interference, and 
the aspect of politics in the Deccan, seemed to present a 
suitable occasion for making the demand. To obviate every 
difficulty, troops were drawn to the frontier, and Captain 
Eennaway, the Governor-General’s aide-de-camp, was des¬ 
patched to Hyderabad, il to demand tho full execution of tho 
treaty of 1768,” with the intimation, that a British force was 
prepared to enter Guntoor in a fortnight. To the surprise of 
Lord Cornwallis, the Nizam ordered the immediate surrender 
of the district without any hesitation, as well as the adjust¬ 
ment of all accounts; but at tho same time he expressed his 
confidence that the Company’s government would be prepared, 
with equal alacrity to fulfil the obligations to* which they 
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were bound by "It 5 namely, to send two battalions of sepoys 
and six pieces of artillery, manned by Europeans, whenever 
theT Nizam should require them, and to reduce and transfer to 
him the province of the Carnatic Balaghaut, “ then usurped 
by Hyder Naik.” With his usual duplicity, the Nizam sent 
an envoy at the same time to Tippoo, to propose an alliance 
for the extirpation of the English. Tippoo readily assented 
to the proposal, on condition of receiving a daughter of 
the Nizam in marriage; but the Tartar blood of the son of 
Chin Kilich Khan boiled at the idea of a matrimonial alliance 
with the son of a naik, or head constable, and the negotiation 
fell to the ground. « 

perplexity of Lord Cornwallis was not a little perplexed by 
lordComvaiUa, this fnanoeuvre on the part of the Nizam. Since 

17B9 * 

the treaty of 1768, the British Government had 
In two successive treaties acknowledged Hyder and Tippoo 
as the lawful sovereigns of the Carnatic Balaghaut. The 
Act of 1784 had, moreover, strictly prohibited the formation 
of alliances with native princes without sanction from home. 
But Lord Cornwallis deemed it important to British interests 
to secure the co-operation both of the Nizam and the PeBhwa 
against the hostile designs of Tippoo, which were daily becom¬ 
ing more palpable. To meet the difficulties of the cafie, he 
addressed a letter to the Nizam, which was avowed to have 
the full force of a treaty, though it professed to be simply a 
clearer definition of the old compact. In this letter he stated 
that if the province m question should at any time come into 
the possession of the Company, with the assistance of his 
Highness, the stipulation of the treaty would be faithfully 
observed. The brigade of British troops, be said, should be 
furnished whenever the Nizam applied for its services, but 
with the understanding that it was not to be employed 
against any power m alliance with the English. A list of 
these powers was added to the document, but the name of 
Tippoo was omitted. This memorable letter, d&tetf the 7th 
of July, 1789, has been considered by sope waters of con- 
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sidcrable note, as the cause of the war which broke out with 
Tippoo six months after. That an engagement which con¬ 
templated the partition of his dominions, and placed «an 
English force at' the disposal of the Nizam, with liberty to 
employ it against him, while he himself was excluded from 
the register of British allies, must have given him great 
annoyance, will not be denied. But, before the treaty of 
Mangalore was a day old, he had assured the French 
governor of Pondicherry that ho would renew the war with 
the English on the first occasion. lie had fitted out an 
expedition to attack the king of Travancore, an ally of the 
English, long before he heard of the letter. It was certain 
that whenever he was ieady for the struggle, he would neither 
want a pretext, nor wait for one. As to the Act of Pai Lament 
intended to isolate ub from all the other powers of Indio, 
even the author of it, Mr. Dundas, had begun to consider it 
a mistake, and had recently written to Lord Cornwallis that 
“an alliance with the Mahrattas of the closest kind was 
all that was requisite to keep the whole world in awe 
1 expecting India ” 

Proceeding of The little principality of Travancore, at “the 
tiic Madras ip- eoutlicm extremity of the Malabar coast, had 
lenuiumt, lid Ytcm placed under British protection by the treaty 

of Mangalore. Tippoo, who had long coveted the possession 
of it, had been for some time assembling a large force m the 
vicinity, and tlic raja, anxious to strengthen the defences of 
lus kingdom, had recently purchased the towns of Crauganore 
and Ayacottah of the Dutch. Tippoo immediately demanded 
the surrender of them on the plea that that they belonged to 
his vassal, the clnof of Cochm. The raja refused to resign 
them, and applied to tho British authorities for support. 
Loid Cornwallis directed the President at Madras to inform 
both Tipjioo aud the raja that if the Dutch had held m- 
d<»]xjndent and umeserved possession of them, he was in- 
strut*ted to assist the raja m maintaining and defending them. 
Unfortunate as Madras had been in its Presidents for a long 

• 2 a 
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senes of years, Hr. Holland, who now occupied tlie chair, ap¬ 
pears to have been the very worst of the lot. He not only with¬ 
held this communication from Tippoo, but sent a disheartening 
letter to the raja, and, at the same tune, demanded % lac of 
pagodas for himself, as the condition of aiding him with a 
British detachment. To promote this profligate negotiation, 
lie kept the army in such a state of inefficiency as to encourage 
Tippoo’a aggression. Holland was deeply implicated in all 
the crimuiality of the Nabob's loans, and, although he had 
been ordered to suspend all payments to the ci editors as 
soon as thcie was any probability of a war with Tippoo, he 
chose to continue these disbursements, allowed the pay of the 
troops to fall into arrears, and neglected to make any 
preparation for <lie impending war. 

Tippoo Attacks Emboldened by this negligence, Tipj>oo suddenly 

Sthnramber, stacked the “hues of Travancore,” consisting of 
1709 the defensive wall which the raja had erected, 

but after a severe action was repulsed with disgrace, and 
with the loss of 2,000 men. He immediately ordciod down 
a battering tram from Scnngapatain, and reinforcements 
from every quarter. Even the detachments employed m 
dragooning “the infidels of Malabar," who refused circum¬ 
cision, were recalled from then mission, and the next three 
months and a half were wasted in preparation for the attack 
of this miserable wall. Holland, after he had leccived infor¬ 
mation of this attack, which was equivalent to a declaration 
of war, actually proposed to appoint commissioners for the 
pacific adjustment of all differences with Tippoo, and per¬ 
sisted in declining to provide cattle for the army which was 
to take field. Soon after, he fled from his post and em¬ 
barked for England. 


Trestle* fanned 
l>7 Lord 
ConvaraUla, 

1790 


During the three years of Lord Cornwallis’s 
administration he had been eminently successful in 
his financial reforms. The income of Bengal now 


exceeded its expenditure by two crores of rupees, and he 
was enabled not only to supply the wants of tltf* other Presi- 
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dencics, but to Bond home an investment from territorial 
leteime, of a crore and tlnrty lacs, which was calculated to 
realise two crores in the London market. Eut however math 
lie regretted that the fruit of three years of economy should 
be swept away at a stroke, he determined to lose no time m 
bunging all the resources of the country to the piosecution 
of the war which Tippoo had wantonly provoked. It was 
not a time for pottering over Acts of Parliament, and he pro¬ 
ceeded at once to form alliances, offensive and defensive, 
w ith the two other powers of the Deccan. Although Nana 
Fumuvese had tutherto treated the friendly advances of 
Lord Cornwallis with coldness, so great was the animosity of 
the Mahrattas against Tippoo, that they now agreed to 
co-operate heartily with the British Governnofent in reducing 
hm powci Thu hatted and dicad of Tippoo also quiekoned 
flic zeal of the Nizam, and a tripartite ticaty was concluded 
between the parties, which provided that the Nizam and the 
Mahiattas should attack Tippoo’s dominions both during and 
after the rams, and piosecute the war with all vigour; that 
they should join the British army if required, with 10,000 
home, for which they were to be fully reimbursed, that a 
Hi itiRh contingent should accompany then’ troops, and that 
the territories and forts conqueied by their united arms should 
he equally divided among them. Of the three powers in the 
Deccan, the Nizam was the most feeble, and he knew but too 
well that as sqgn as*the strength of Tippoo was broken, and 
the balance of power destioyed, lie would be exposed to the 
encroachments of the Mahrattas, who kept open along account 
against him of arrears due for ilumt aud tribute. He, there¬ 
fore, delayed the ratification of the treaty while he endeavoured 
to obtain from Lord Cornwallis, not only the guarantee of his 
own dominions during the war, but the promise of full protec¬ 
tion fiom the claims of the Poona durbar after its termination. 
1-iord Cornwallis could not, however, consent to this proposal 
without gjvmg umbrage to his Mahratta allies, and the 
Nizam was obliged jo rest satisfied with the general assurance 

2 g 2 
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of friendly support, as far as might be compatible with the 
engagements of the Company. 

Campaign of Lord Cornwallis was desirous of taking the field 
1700 in person, but, finding that General Medows, an 

officer of acknowledged ability, m whom lie placed great confi¬ 
dence, had been appointed Governor and General-in-Chief at 
Madras, he determined to leave tlic campaign to lus manage¬ 
ment. The General reached Madras late in February, and 
prepared to commence operations with n body of 15,000 
troops, “ the finest and best English army,” in the opinion of 
Lord Cornwallis, “which had ever been assembled in India. 1 ’ 
The plan of the campaign was similar to th.it fi ained by Colonel 
Fullarton, in 1783, of proceeding southward to Ccnmbetorc, and 
aFter reducing "the forts and occupying that rich district, of 
ascending the ghauts to Scnngapatam. Another division, 
when reinforced from Bengal, was to march on the capital 
through the Barawahal. So great, however, was the de¬ 
ficiency of supplies, owing to the criminal neglect of Holland, 
that General Medows was unable to move from Tiichmopoly 
before the 26th of May, and was nearly tlnoo weeks in 
reaching Camor, the frontier station, only fifty miles distant 
The army arrived at Connbctore on the 23rd of July, Dmdi- 
gul was captured on the 21st of August, and Pal ghaut, 
deemed by the natives impregnable, Mincndcieil on tlic 21st 
of September, with si\ty guns of various cabbie. But heTc 
the success of the campaign terminated. Genera] Medou s in¬ 
judiciously separated lus force into three divisions, and placed 
them at too great a distance from each other for mutual 
support. Tippoo took advantage of this error, and, by a 
masterly movement, descended the Gujclliutty pass, attacked 
the foremost division under Colonel Floyd, and obliged him 
to fall bock with 1 lie loss of some of lus guns. “We lost 
time,” said Lord Cornwallis, “in 1790, and Tippoo gained 
reputation.” Several forts stored with provisions likewise 
fell into his hands; but the subsequent junction of the three 
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divisions baffled bis plans, and be moved northward to 
oppose the army advancing from Bengal 

On the breaking out of the war, Lord Com- 
d^idon-^ walks adopted the bold plan of Hastings, and 
ptouJItfSo*" despatched a large expedition from the Bengal 
Presidency along the coast down to Madras. 
It reached Oonjeveram on the 1st of August without accident, 
under the command of Colonel Maxwell, and there it was 
reinforced by several regiments from Madras, winch raised 
its strength to 9,500 men. The object of General Mcdows 
was to form a junction with this force, and that of Tippoo 
was to prevent it. But, notwithstanding the rapid march 
and able dispositions of the Mysore aimy, a union was 
effected of the two bodies of English troop»on tlie I7tli of 
November. Tippoo then marched south to attack Tutlu- 
nojioly, and the chain of English posts and depots m that 
quarter, and General Mcdows closely followed lus tiack. In 
these desultory movements tho tioops were subjected to un- 
profatable fatigue, and began to lose confidence m their com¬ 
mander, who was evidently unequal to the direction of 
(qieratioiis on a large scale. The character of the campaign 
was, liowcvci, lcdccmcd by the brilliant exploit of Colonel 
Hartley, who will be lemembered as having earned the 
highest distinction twelve years before, in the war with the 
Malirattas. In the present year, he was stationed on the 
Malabar coast, with a body of 1,500 men and a few guns, to 
watch the movements of Iluflscm All, the Mysore general, 
uho guarded the province with a force of 7,000 or 8,000 men, 
and a Iprgc body of fanatic Moplas. On the 8th of Decembci 
he \ outlin'd to attack Colonel Hartley’s little band under the 
u r alls of Calicut, but was signally defeated, with the loss of 
moie than 1,000 men, and obliged soon after to surrender, to¬ 
gether with 2,500 of his force. Tho loss, on the side of the 
English, did not exceed fifty-two. General Medows, who 
was totally devoid of any feeling of professional jealousy, in 
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announcing this success to Lord Cornwallis, exclaimed, “ Oh, 
to eclipse the brilliant action of Colonel Hartley. w 
_ ■ _ . Lord Cornwallis, mortified by the futility of the 

LonW'orawalUi \ _ 

CBkeitue field campaign, resolved to resume his original design 
in. penoD, i79i 0 f ^king the command of the war in person, and 

arrived at Madras on the 12th of December, 1790. General 
Medows returned to the Presidency with his army, without 
expressing a murmur on the trying occasion of being super¬ 
seded in the command. Tippoo quitted the neighbourhood 
of Tiicliuiopoly, and proceeded northward into the heart of 
the Carnatic, marking his pi ogress by the desolation of the 
province. He then advanced to Pondicherry, where he wasted 
several weeks in negotiations with the French governor, 
through whom he sent a mission to Louis the Sixteenth, then m 
the vortex of the French revolution. Though the French and 
English were at the time at peace, he i educated that a body 
of 6,000 troops should bo sent to his assistance, for whose 
conveyance and support he offered to make suitable provision, 
and with whose aid he engaged to captuic the English settle¬ 
ments and transfer them to the French. The unhappy king 
revolted from the proposal, and remarked “ This resembles 
the affair of America, of which I iicvei think without regret, 
my youth was taken advantage of at that time, and we suffer 
for it now; the lesson is too scveie to be foi gotten ” Mean¬ 
while, Lord Cornwallis was making the greatest efforts to 
resume operations m the field. It was the first time the 
British armies in India had been led by a Governor-Genera! 
in person, who enjoyed the undivided exercise of all the civil 
and military powers of the state, and commanded ihe re¬ 
sources of all the Presidencies. His presence was considered 
by the allies the strongest pledge of sincerity, and gave them 
every confidence of success. 

__The British army was concentrated at Vellore 

galore, 2i>t on the 11th of February, and Lord Cornwallis 
Muxtb i 1791 mode a demonstration of advancing tj> Seringa- 
patam through the Ainboor pass, while f his force, with its 
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convoys, passed undiscovered and unopposed through the 
more easy pass of Mooglee, and on the 17th of February, 
stood on the table land of Mysore, only ninety miles from 
Bangalore, -without having fired a shot* Tippoo, who had 
manifested unaccountable Indecision while Lord Cornwallis 
was organizing his plans, hastened, by forced marches to 
rescue his seraglio and treasures which had been deposited in 
that fortress, and was only justln tune to save them from 
capture. Bangalore capitulated on the 2lBt of March, but 
the pleasure of success was damped by the loss, during the 
siege, of Colonel Moorhouse, who, though ho had risen from 
the ranks, exhibited all the characteristics of a gallant and 
most accomplished soldier. 

\nival of tho The Nizam's contingent of 10,000 horse as- 
\ lam’s ron- sembled in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad, m 
tindent, 171)1 i 79 q 9 m accordance with tlie conditions of 

the treaty of alliance 5 but they never moved beyond their 
own frontier, till they heard, in September, that Tippoo hod 
gone southward to Coimbetore. When there was no longer 
any risk of encountering his army, the Nizam’s troops entered 
the Mysore territory, spreading desolation afld nun their 
course. But, instead of marching on to join the English army, 
they sat down before Copaul, a tremendous rock a few miles 
north of tbe Tooinbudra, and twenty miles west of the 
ancient rums of Vijuynugur, which detained them nearly six 
months. As soon, however, as intelligence of the capture of 
Bangalore reached their camp, they hastened forward, and 
joined Lord Cornwallis’s army on the 13th of April, 1791. 
r lhoy are described as mounted on horses in excellent con¬ 
dition, and clothed in armour of every conceivable variety, 
including the Parthian bow and arrow, the iron dub of 
Scytluo, sabres of every age and nation, lances of every 
length and description, and matchlocks of every foim. But 
there was neither order, nor discipline, nor valour among them; 
and the gay cavaliers were so utterly unsuited for field work 
that they were unable to protect their own foragers, and soon 
,ceased to move beyond the English pickets. 
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BattieofArikera, Lord Cornwallis was now in full march on the 
Hid retreat of capital; and Tippoo, yielding to the representa- 
Cornw^ita. i7»i ^ ong Q f officers, and the remonstrances of his 

women, resolved not .to allow it to be invested without a 
struggle. ILs father had always advised him to avoid a regulai 
engagement with the English, but he determined on tins occa¬ 
sion to disregard this salutary injunction, lie drew up his 
whole army at a short distance from Senngapatam, with the 
Oavery on his Tight and a ridge of hills on lus lelt, and there, on 
the 13th of May, was fought the battle of Ankcra. Although 
Tippoo executed his movements with great promptitude and 
military judgment, he was entirely discomfited. On the sum¬ 
mit of the hill, where the last shot was fired, the island of 
Senngapatam and the eastern face of the fortress became 
viBiblc to the victors; but here terminated the triumph of the 
campaign. For many weeks the British army had been traffei- 
ing the cvfciemity of want. The scanty stores which accom- 
l tamed it had been exhausted, and Tippoo’s light hoi sc cut off 
all supplies of piovision oi forage, and created a desert around 
it. After the engagement of the 13th, Lord Cornwallis felt, as 
Sir Eyre Coot© had felt ten years befoic, that ho would gladly 
exchange the trophies of victory foi a few days' nee. The 
Nizam’s horse, which was uuablc to moke any effort for its 
own subsistence, increased the calamity by consuming forage 
and gram. General Abercrumby, with the Bombay army 
sent to co-operate with Ldrd Cornwallis, had proceeded down 
the Malabar coast, and, passing through the fncndly country 
of Coorg, had arrived at Penapatam, forty miles distant from 
Senngapatam; and Lord Cornwallis, after the engagement, 
advanced to Caniambady, with the view of foimuig a junction 
with him. But, on the 20th cf May, hm commissariat officers 
reported that it was utterly impossible to move his heavy 
guns a step farther with bullocks reduced to the condition of 
skeletons. The whole camp was falling a prey to want and 
disease; and Lord Cornwallis was. constrained to apeept the 
conclusion* that the object of the campaign was no longer 
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practicable, and that the salvation of the army depended on 
an immediate retreat. On the 21st of May instructions were 
sent to General Abercromby to retrace his steps to the coast, 
winch he reached in safety, after having destroyed a portion 
of his siege guns, and buried the remainder at the head of the 
pass. The next day Lord Cornwallis issued a general order, 
explaining to the soldiers, European and native, the true 
motives of tins measure, m order to avoid misapprehensions, 
and then destroyed his own battering tram and heavy equip¬ 
ments. Ou the 26th the army began its melancholy march 
bock to Madras. 

Progress of the The dispirited force had scarcely accomplished 
Mahmtta con- half a short march, when a body of about 2,000 
t!agent, i7w). j lorso ma( j e appearance on tlfe left flank. It 

was supposed at first to be a portion of the enemy’s troops 
advancing to make an attempt on the stores and baggage on 
the line of retieat, and piompt dispositions were made to 
fiustrutc it, but a single horseman soon after galloped up 
and announced that it was the advanced guaid of their Mali- 
ratta allies By the coalition treaty the Mahratta cabinet 
hud engaged to furnish a body 10,000 horse for the prosecu¬ 
tion ot the war with Tippoo, and the Governor-General had 
engaged to Btiengthen their main army with a British detach¬ 
ment Captain Little accordingly embarked at Bombay, with 
tw o battalions of sepoys and one company of European and 
two of native artillery, with which he reached the rendezvous 
at Conmpta ou the 16th of June, but found that not more 
tlmn 2,IKK) Mahratta horse had been assembled. This was 
explained by the fact that, although the treaty, offensive and 
doJensive, had been actually signed by Nona Fumuveso on 
the 1st of June, the envoys of Tippoo were still entertained 
at Poona, m the hope, which the ministers did not attempt to 
conceal, that he might be induced even at the eleventh hour 
to purchase their neutrality by a concession of temtory. This 
hope was at length dispelled; the vakeels were dismissed on 
the 5th of August and Pureshram Bhao, the Mahratta com- 
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mabdant, crossed the Kistna six days after and joined the 
army. But it soon became evident that his intention was not 
so much to promote the general object of the confederacy m 
the humihation of Tippoo, as to take advantage of the co¬ 
operation of the British artillery to recover the fortresses 
and territories which Tippoo had wrested from the Mahrattas. 
On the 18th of September, he sat down before Dharwar, a mud 
fort, but well fortified, and gam»oncd by 10,000 Mysore 
troops, under the command of one of Tippoo’s ablest generals. 
The fort held out till the 30th of March, when the garrison 
capitulated, on hearing of the fall of Bangalore. On the 1st 
of January, 1791, a Becond Mahratta army, consisting of 
25,000 horse and 5,000 foot, marched from Poona, tinder 
Hurry Punt, the commander-m-chief of the armies of the 
state, and advanced into Mysore by a more easterly route, 
capturing a number of forts m its progress, 
junction of tba These two bodies were united on the 24th of 
tjTgiuhamiM, May, 1791, and marched towards Milgota,wheie 
i79i two days later they came up with the English 

army on the first day of its .retreat. Great was the astonish¬ 
ment of Lord Cornwallis to find the Mahratta fmcoa, which 
he supposed to be a hundred anil fifty miles distant, in lus 
immediate vicinity. But, his intelligence department, to which 
only 2,000 rupees a month had been allotted, was wretched 
beyond example, while the admirable organization of Tippoo’s 
troop of spies intercepted all communication, and kept the 
allies mutually ignorant of each others movements. Had the 
approach of the Mahratta armies been announced a week 
earlier, the campaign would have presented a very different 
prospect. The provisions which they brought with them, 
though sold at an exorbitant rate, proved a seasonable relief 
to Lord Cornwallis’s famished soldiers. The bazaar of the 
Mahratta camp presented the greatest variety of articles; 
English broadcloths and Birmingham penknives, the richest 
Cashmere shawls, and the most Tare and costly jewellery, to¬ 
gether with oxen, and sheep, and poultry, qjid alWhat the best 
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bazaars of the most flourishing towns could furnish, the result 
of long and unscrupulous plunder j while the carpets of the 
money-changers in the public street of the encampment, 
spread with the coins of every kingdom and province in the 
east, indicated the systematic rapine of these incomparable 
freebooters. But, though the Mahratta sirdars had been enrich¬ 
ing themselves with plunder from the day on which they took 
the field, they set up a plea of poverty, and demanded a loan 
of fourteen lacs of rupees. Lord Cornwallis had no time to 
examine the morality of this request 5 he had only to con¬ 
sider the consequence of refusing it—the transfer of their 
^alliance to Tippoo, who was ready to purchase it at any price, 
lie, therefore, sent an express to Madras, and took out of the 
hold of the ships then about to sail for China, the specie 
intended for the annual investment. 

operation* of Hurry Punt, the Mahratta gencral-m-chief, 
uhe Mahratta, accompanied the English army on its retirement, 
the Kr^iilh *** hut lost no opportunity of indulging itl plunder, 
force*, 1791 The mam body of the Mahratta army, under 
Pnrcshram Bhao, moved to the north west, subjecting the 
Mysore districts to indiscriminate spoliation. The siege of 
Sunoga, in winch ho engaged, was rendered memorable by 
the skill and heroism of Capt. Little's detachment which ac¬ 
companied his force, who, after thirty-six hours of hard fight¬ 
ing, without food or rest, placed the fortress m his hands. The 
Bhao had left Lord Cornwallis in July, under a solemn pro¬ 
mise to return to the army whenever required; but nothing 
was farther from his intentions, his object was to avail him¬ 
self of the aid of the English force to'recovcr the territory 
ivI nch the Mahrattas had lost; and ho was importuning 
Captain Little to attack Bednore, when another and more 
peremptory requisition obliged him to return to the south; 
hut he did not join the English camp till a fortnight after the 
termination of the war. The army of the Nizam, on the 
ietieat*<5 Lord Cornwallis, proceeded to the north-east, and 
laid siege to Gqprumconda, where it was detained many 
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months. The fort was at length captured by the English 
auxiliary force, and Hafiz-jcc, who had been the bearer of 
Tippoo’s offer of an alliance with the Nizam's family four 
years befoic, which was rejected with indignation, was made 
prisoner and cut to pieces by the Nizam's commander, to 
revenge that deep felt indignity. Soon after, the Hyderabad 
army was summoned to join Lord Cornwallis, then advancing 
a second tune against Senugapatam. After his retirement 
from the capital in May, 1791, he employed the remainder of 
tho year in the conquest of the Baramahal, and the reduction 
of the fortresses with which the country was studded, and 
the fortflicalums of which had been improved by Tipjioo with 
so much skill and assiduity as to excite Lord Cornwallis’s 
warm admiration# Nothing, indeed, filled the princes of the 
country with such awe of the British power as the case and 
rapidity with which forti esses, absolutely lmpiegi table to the 
assaults of any native force, were mastered, and which they 
attributed to the power of magic. While the Malirattas had 
been six months and a half besieging Dliorwai, and the 
Nizam’s aimy had been detained five mouths before Gopaul, 
such for ti esses as Kistnaghcrry, Nundidroog, Scvormlroog, 
and others, which seemed to defy all human approach on their 
inaccessible peaks, were captured in a few days. 

T,.e grand eon- The arrangements of Lord Cornwallis for the 
January, campaign of 1792 were completed early in 
January, and he took the field with a convoy 
which surpassed m magnitude anything which had ever 
accompanied a British force m India, and struck the Deccan 
with amazement First and foie most, marched a hundred 
elephants laden with treasure, followed by a hundred carts 
supplied with liquor, and 60,000 bullocks laden with provisions 
belonging to the brtnjarees , tho professional and hereditary 
earners of India, mote than one-fourth of which number had 
been serving m Tippoo’s army the preceding year. ( Then m 
three parallel columns came the battering train and heavy 
carnages, the infantry and the field-pieces, jthe baggage and 
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the camp followers. The appearance of these vast supplies, 
partly received from England, and partly drawn from the other 
Presidencies, within six months after Lord Cornwallis *had 
been obliged to retreat for want of provisions, might well 
jnstify the exclamation of Tippoo, “ It is not what I see of 
the resources of the English that I dread, but what I do 
not see.” 


Siege of Serin- J aTinai 7> the Nizam's army, 

{riratani, eth consisting of about 8,000 men, under the com- 
FbLniaiy, ii® 2 . maiM j 0 f k 1H sonj but more gaudy than serviceable, 

together with a small body of Hurry Punt's Mahrattas, 
joined the camp of Lord Cornwallis, when lie moved forward 
with a force, consisting exclusive of allies, of 22,000 men, 44 
field-pieces, and 42 siege guns. On the 5th of February the 
whole force readied an elevated ground which commanded a 
view of Scnngapatam, standing on an island formed by two 
branches of the Cavery. The defences, winch had been 
greatly unpiovcd by Tippoo, consisted of tluec lines pro¬ 
tected by 300 pieces of cannon, the earthwork being covered 
by a bound hedge of thorny plants, absolutely impenetrable 
to nun or beast. Tippoo’s force was encamped on tile 
northern face of the stream, and hie position was so ad¬ 
mirably foitilled that it appeared an act of rashness to attack 
it Loid Cornwallis reconnoitred the works on the Gth, and 
determined to storm them that same night. The generals of 
the allies were astounded when they heaid that the English 
eommandei had gone out in person, like an ordinary captain, 
m a dark night, without guns, to assail these formidable hues. 
Rut the attack was planned with the greatest skill, and re¬ 
warded with complete success.- The contest raged tlirougli- 
out the night, and by the morning Lord Cornwallis had ob¬ 
tained jKiRBCHSion of the whole of the enemy’s redoubts, and 
established himself intlio island, with the loss of 530 killed 
and wounded, of whom 36 were officers. The casualties In 
Tippoo’s.army were estimated at 4,000, but as tlio conscripts 
whom he lfed pressed into Ijlib service took advantage of 
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this reverse to desert it, bis total loss did not fail short 
of 20,000. 

Treat? of Tipitoo now began to tremble for Iiib capital 
1792 - and lus kingdom, and hastened to release 

Lt. Chambers, whom he had detained, contrary to the 
capitulation of Counbetorc,—which that officer hud defended 
to the last extremity,—and sent lam with ovultures to Lord 
Cornwallis. On the 16th of February, General Abcrciomby 
joined the camp with a reinforcement of 6,000 men from the 
Malabar coast The operations of the siege weie piosccuted 
with unabated vigour during the negotiations, and on the 
23rd the woiks were so far completed that fifty pieces of 
cannon were brought to beat on the fortifications. Tippoo 
assembled hia .principal officers, and adjured them on the 
Koran to advise him m all sincerity and good faith, and 
to inform him whethei, ui their opinion, he ought to accede 
to the demands of the confedeiatos. They replied that no 
ldiancc could any longer be placed on his soldieis, and that 
submission was inevitable. Tippoo felt that he had to choose 
between the hiss of his throne, and submission to the severe 
tterrns dictated by Lord Cornwallis; which were, that he 
should cede half his territories, j>ay three crores of iii)>cch 
towards the cxjxmses of the war, and give up two of Ins 
sons as hostages. The confederates left Sir John Keimaway, 
the British plenipotentiary, to settle the conditions of the 
treaty, but when it was completed, Hurry Punt, the Mahratta 
general-m-cluof added a supplemental demand of sixty lacs 
of rupees for himself and the Nizam’s general, as a reasonable 
fee for their labours in the negotiation. This sum was subse¬ 
quently reduced to one-half that amount. From documents 
found on the capture of Senugapatam, in 1799, it was dis¬ 
covered that both the Mahrattas and the Nizam were all this 
time engaged in a clandestine correspondence with Tippoo, 
the object of which was unconsciously but effectually defeated 
by the signature of the preliminaries by Lord Cornwallis on 
the 23rd, and the arrival of the hostages on Abe 23th of 
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February. The youths were conveyed with much ceremony 
to the Governor-General's tent, and received with distinguished 
courtesy. A crore of rupees had also been scut in, when 
Tippoo, finding that the little principality of Coorg which he 
had destined to destruction for the assistance affoided to the 
English was to be included in the territory he waB required 
to cede, not only remonstrated against the demand of what 
lie termed one of the gates of Senngapatam, but manifested 
a disposition to renew hostilities. Lord Cornwallis, however, 
mode preparations for pressing the siege with such prompti¬ 
tude, that Tippoo was speedily brought to reason. The 
tripartite treaty had provided that the territories conquered by 
the joint exertions of the allies should be equally divided among 
them The Mahrattas, as the preceding narrative will show, 
had given no assistance w the wai, and the Nizam’s force 
liad done nothing but consume provisions and forage, but 
Lord Cornwall is was determined to adhcic to the original 
compact with the most scrupulous fidelity, and made over a 
third of the indemnity, as well as of the lemtoiy, to each of 
the confederates, annexing another thud, of the value of forty 
lacs of rupees & ycai, to the dominions of the Company. It 
compused the district of Dmdigul in the south, and of the 
Baranmhal m the cast, including several important passes 
into Mysore, and a large strip of fertile territory with great 
commercial rcsouiccs on the western coast, which was 
annexed to Bombay, and formed the first real domain of 
tliat Presidency. 

I'roixMBik to This was the first acquisition of territory since 
Tuimquiah tem- 2 ^. h a( j i^n resolved to control the growth of the 

I'w-nsa British empire in India by Acts of Parliament. 
Mr Pitt, on the introduction of Ins India Bill, in 1784, stated that 
his first and principal object would bo to prevent the Governor 
of Bengal from being ambitious, and bent on conquest; and 
his chief objection to Hastings was, that he had endeavoured 
lo extend the British dominions in India. The di^ad of ter,- 
utonal expansion was, in fact, the prevailing bugbear of the 
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day. But neither Hastings^ npr any other statesman in 
England or in India, had ever entertained any such design. 
Orwthe contrary, Has tings was at one time prepared to relin¬ 
quish all the Northern Sircars. Clive had given back the 
entire kingdom of Oude, when it had been forfeited by the 
result of the war which the Nabob vizier had wantonly waged 
against the Company, and he denounced any attempt to 
extend the British territories beyond the Curummissa. Lord 
Cornwallis, soon after he assumed office, expressed his wish 
to withdraw from the Malabar coast, and to reduce Bombay 
to a mere factory, subordinate to Calcutta or Madras • and 
Lord Shelburne, when Prime Minister of England in 1782, pro¬ 
posed to give up everything except Bombay and Bengal, and, 
had Lord ComwalliB accepted the office of Governor-General 
when it was first proposed to him, he would probably 
have taken out orders to abandon the Madras Presidency. 
If the extent pf the British dominions in India lmd depended, 
therefore, on the wishes, or the policy of its rulers, so far from 
being ambitiously expanded, it would apparently have been 
reduced within very narrow limits. 

Those who took the lead in the government of 

Encroachment! 

of native India at this period, had evidently but a partial 

princei, i7»a. knowledge of its early history and polity, of the 
character of its princes, or of the position in which England 
was placed. From time immemorial, aggression had been 
the life-blood of all Indian monarchies. Twenty-five centuries 
before Mr. Pitt’s tune, the father of Hindoo legislation had 
placed conquest among the foremost of regal virtues. <{ What 
the king,” Rays Munoo, “ has not gamed, let him strive to 
gain by military strengthand this is, perhaps, the only in¬ 
junction of the Hindoo shastras, which Hindoo punces have 
never forgotten. The same aggressive principle was adopted 
by the Mahomedan conquerors, not only m reference to infidel 
pnnccs, but to those of the “true faith. 11 Every new dynasty, 
as it arose with the elastic vigour of youth, continued to 
attack and appropriate the territories of its ngigtibours, till 
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it became itself effete, and was in i!b turn absorbed by now 
adventurers. For more than ten centuries there had boon no 
settled kingdom, guarded by a respect for prescriptive ngh^p, 
anxious to maintain peace with its neighbours, and content 
with its ancient boundaucs. In evciy direction, tho continent 
liad presented an unbroken senes of intrigue, violence and 

aggression. 

tup position of At the penod which this narrative has reached, 
ii* Enff , i , *> 1 . the political cauldron in India was seething with 
more than ordinary violence. The four chief powers, 
iho Peskwa, the Nizam, Tippoo, and Smdia, had been esta¬ 
blished within the brief penod of sixty years by usurpa¬ 
tion, and were kept alive by the impulse of aggression. 
Every year had witnessed some invasion of thp right of some 
punce iu Hindustan or the Deccan. It was at this juncture 
that the English appeared on the scone, and took up arms to 
del end their factories. By tho superiority of tlieir valour 
and discipline, they became a first-rate military powci, and, 
consequently, an object of jealousy to all the belligerent 
princes of India, lb was the restlessness and encroachment 
of those piniccs, and not the ambition of English go- 
\ ounns which gave rise to neaily all tlic wars in winch 
llicy wcie engaged. Admitting that they had airy light to 
Iks in India at all, the increase of their power aiul possessions 
was the inevitable effect of that law of progression to which 
sill new dynasties were subject. From the very first they 
ueic placed m a state of antagonism to all those who 
di ended their powci, and coveted then possessions. The 
slightest Clearance' of weakness, and, too orten, even the 
exhibition of modulation—a virtue unknown m India—became 
tlic signal of aggressive assaults. When the aggressor was 
conquered, it appeared to be tho dictate of prudence to pre¬ 
vent the leuewal of hostilities by reducing his resources, and 
appropriating a part of his tomtoms. And thus was the 
British empire m India gradually extended by a mysterious 
but inexorably necessity, which overpowered, not only the 

• * 2 H 
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reluctance of English governors, and the denunciations of 
patriots, but even the omnipotence of Parliament. 

Censure of Lord The conduct of Lord Cornwallis was not allowed 
SeH^e^ 111 *° P 488 without censure in the House of Commons, 
1793 more especially from Mr. Francis, who had been 

the instrument of annexing the province of Benares to the 
Company’s territories. The war which Lord Cornwallis 
considered “ an absolute and crnel necessity,’ 9 forced on him 
by the ungovernable ambition and 'violence of Tippoo, was 
stigmatised as unjust and ambitious, and the treaties of 
alliance he had formed with the Nizam and the Poona durbar 
were affirmed to be infamous Lord Porohostcr went so far 
as to assert that the war was founded on avarice, but the 
charge was triumphantly refuted by the fact that Lord 
Cornwallis had not only been subject to a loss of nearly 
three lacs of rupees by it, but had relinquished his share of 
the pnze-moncy, which came to four lacs and a half more—a 
generous act which was qobly emulated by Geucral Medows. 
The House ratified all the measures of the Governor-General, 
including the large acquisition of territory which he had 
made, and the king conferred on him the dignity of Marquis. 
The precedent lias been scrupulously maintained since that 
time, and *cvcry Governor-General who has enlarged the 
British empire in India, has received the thanks of Par¬ 
liament, and has been decorated with honours by the 
Crown. 


RcAwron of 


The progress of the war demonstrated beyond 
Mppoo’siwwer, question, that of the three native powers m the 
Deccan, Tippoo was by far the stiongest. Both 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas were found to entertain the most 
lively dread of his power and his ambition, and they were 
brought to fed that they could not have defended themBclves 
effectually from his encroachments, without the aid of an 
English army. The power of Tippoo was effectually reduced 
a by the alienation of one-half his temtonal resources, which, 
before the peace, were reckoned at abbut t\vo cforcs and * 
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half of rupees. The Nizam and the Poona durbar had ex¬ 
hibited such inefficiency during the campaigns, an to reduce 
themselves to a veiy subordinate political position, and the 
prestige of British power had been m a corresponding degree 
augmented. The deference paid to the Governor-General 
both by friends and enemies placed the British name and 
consequence m a light never known before in India. After 
this period, for half a century, there were no more treaties of 
Mangalore, or conventions of Wurgaum, but the British 
authorities dictated their own terms in every negotiation. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


REFORMS—TOWER OF SINUIA. 


Lord com- Tiie bnlliaiit success of the Mysore war reflected 
wuiiis'i revenue the ‘highest credit on Lord Cornwallis, but the 

reformi, 1199 . , - . , . 

permanent renown of his administration rests 
upon his revenue and judicial institutions, which form one 
of the most important epochs in‘the history of British 
India. 

Rise of the The resources of government in India had been 
zemindars derived from time immemorial, almost exclusively 
from the land, a certain proportion of the produce of which 
was considered the inalienable right of the sovereign. The 
settlement of the land revenue was, therefore, a question of 
the greatest magnitude, and embraced, not only the financial 
strength of the state, but the prosperity of its subjects. Two 
centuries before the period of which we treat, Todor Mull, 
the great financier of Akbar, had made a settlement of the 
lower provinces, directly with the cultivators, after an accurate 
survey and valuation of the lands. To collect the/cuts from 
the ryots,* and transmit them of the treasury, agents were 

• 2 h 2 
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placed in various revenue circles, and remunerated for their 
labour by a per ccntage on the collections. The office of 
collector speedily became hereditaiy, from the constant ten¬ 
dency of every office m India to become so f and, also from 
the obvious convenience of continuing the agency in the 
family which was in possession of the local records, and 
acquainted with the position of the iyots, and the nature of 
the lands. The collector thus became icsponsible for the 
government rent, and was entrusted with all the powers 
necessary for realising it. He was permitted to entertain a 
military force, which it was his constant aim to augment, to 
increase his own consequence. His functions were gradually 
enlarged, and came eventually to embrace tlic contiol of the 
police and the • adjudication of rights. The collector waB 
thus transformed into a zemindar, and assumed the title and 
dignity of raja, and became, in effect, the rnastci of the 
district. 


Eriiioftiw The English government had from the first 
revenue retain, treated the zenundai s as sun j do collectois, and 
1772—17 ousted them without hesitation when others 
offered more foi the lands than they weie picpurcd to pay. 
But this unceitamty of tenure, and this repeated change of 
agency was found to be equally detrimental to the improve¬ 
ment of the lands, the welfare of the ryots, and the mteicsts 
of the state. Under such a system there could be no appli¬ 
cation of capital to the operations of agricultuic, the estates 


became deteriorated, while the 1 emissions which Government 
was obliged to make from tune to tunc, ovci balanced any 
profits niibing from competition. The Court of Dncctors 
complained that the u;venue was steadily diminishing, and 
that the country itself was becoming lmjxjvcnslied and ex¬ 
hausted. Lord Coinwallis, soon after his arrival, declared 
that agriculture and internal commerce were m a state of 
rapid decay, that no class of society appeared to be flourish¬ 
ing, except the money-lenders, and that both cultivators and 
landlords were sinking into poverty and wretchedness. The 
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evils under 'which the people groaned, he affirmed to he 
enormous. 

lusmcrtypro- Tho Court of Directors felt the necessity * of 
cm^t Sr rll- adopting some bold and decisive measure to airest 
rectoji, nee the progress of rum, and, under this impression, 
framed their memorable letter of the 12th of April, 1786, 
which became the basis of tho important revenue settlement, 
begun and completed by Lord Cornwallis. They condemned 
the employment of farmers of the revenue and temporary 
renters, who had no interest in the land, and defrauded tho 
state, while they oppressed the ryots. They directod that 
the engagements should bb made with the old zemindars, not, 
however, as a matter of nght, hut of fiscal policy. On the pre¬ 
sumption, moreover, that sufficient information must hove 
been acquired regarding the estates, they desired that the 
settlement should be made for a period of ten years, and 
eventually dcclaied permanent, if it appeared to be satis¬ 
factory. But Lord Cornwallis found that the Court had been 
essentially mistaken in this conclusion. Twenty years had 
been employed m efforts to procure- information regarding 
the laud, and five schemes had been devised for tho purpose, 
but tho Government was still as ignorant as ever on the sub¬ 
ject. The Collectors had no knowledge of the value of the 
lands, of the nature of tenures, or of the rights of landlord 
and tenant. They had no intercourse with the people, and 
were lgnoiant of their language. They saw only through the 
o>es of their omlas, or native officers, whose sole object 
was to mystify them, in order the more effectually to plunder 
the country. Lord Cornwallis, therefore, suspended tho exe¬ 
cution of the orders of tho Court, and circulated interrogatories 
with the view of obtaining the necessary information, and, in 
the mean tunc, mado the settlements annual. 


ProprlAtniy 
nght In thu 
land*, 1708. 


The proprietary nght m the land had been con¬ 
sidered, from tame immemorial, to be vested m the 
sovereign; and although Mr. Francitf and som6 


others had tllougl\f fit to adopt a different opinion, the great 
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majority of the public servants adhered to the ancient 
doctnne. But, after the investigations were completed, the 
Gtfvermnemt, acting upon a generous and enlightened policy, 
determined to corner on the zemindars the unexpected hood of 
a permanent interest m the soil. Before this concession, the ze¬ 
mindars, from the highest to the lowest, had been mere tenants 
at will, liable at anytime to be deprived by the state landlord 
of the estates they occupied. But the regulations of 1798, 
in which the new fiscal policy was embodied, converted the 
soil into a property, and bestowed it upon them. A large 
and opulent class of landholders was thus created, m the 
hope that they would seek the welfaie of the ryot, stimu¬ 
late cultivation, and augment the general wealth of the 
country. It wds found, however, to be much more easy to 
detenu uic the relation between the government and the land¬ 
lord, than between the landlord and bis tenant The lights 
of the cultivators were more ancient and absolute than those 
of the zemindar; but the zemindar had always practised 
oveiy species of oppression on them, extorting every cowne 
which could be squeezed from them by violence, and leaving 
them little beyond a lag and a hovel. Mr. Shore, who super¬ 
intended the settlement, mam tamed that some interference 
on the part of government was indispensably necessary to 
effect an adjustment of the demands of the zemindar on the 
ryot. Lord Cornwallis affirmed that whoever cultivated the 
land, the zemindar could receive no more tlian the established 
rate, which in most cases was equal to what the cultivatoi 
could pay. The difficulty was compromised rather than 
adjusted by declaring that tho zemindar should not bo at 
HMtriottom hberty to enhance the rents of the “ independent 
m tho land- tllookdars * and two other classes of renters who 

17Mm paid the fixed sums due to tho state through bun, 
simply for the convenience of government. The zemindar 
was also restricted from enhancing the rent of the class of 
tenants called khoodkast , who cultivated the lauds of the 
village m which they resided, except whqp thdir rents were 
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below the current rates, or when their tenures had been im¬ 
properly obtained. The remaining lands of the estate he 
was at liberty to let in any manner and at any rate he pleased. 
For the protection of the resident cultivators it was enacted 
that tbo zemindar should keep a register of their tenures, 
and grant them pottalis, or leases, specifying the rent they 
were to pay, and that for any lnfnngmcnt of these rules the * 
ryot was to "seek a remedy m an action against him m the 
civil courts. But, the registers were not kept, and pottalis 
werp rarely given, dad, as to the remedy, a poor man has 
little chance against his wealthy oppressor m courts where 
the native olhceis aic universally venal, and their influence is 
paramount. By tlie unremitted contrivances of the zemindar, 
and changes of residence on the part of the ryot,—which 
extinguished all Jus rights,—the class of resident cultivators 
lias been gradually diminished, and the ryots have been placed 
at the mercy of the zemindar. The absence of any clear and 
duhned rules for the protection of the cultivatoi m lus ancient 
light not to pay 11101c than a limited and moderate rent, and to 
be kept in possession of his fields as long as ho did so, is an 
unquestionable blot on a system which m other respects was 
highly beneficial 

teuiciMTit * After the settlement had been completed, the 
made puma- groat and all important question came on whether 
^ 9 it should be decennial or permanent. Mr. Shore, 
the highest authority in all revenue questions in India at tbo 
tune, strenuously opposed every proposal to make it irrevo¬ 
cable. 11 c argued that government did not yet possess suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of the capabilities of the laud, and of the 
collections, to make an equitable distribution of the assess¬ 
ment. But Lord Cornwallis replied, with great force, that if 
we had not acquired this knowledge after twenty years of 
research, and after the collectors had been employed espe¬ 
cially for thice years m seeking for it, we could never expect 
to obtain-it, and the settlement must be indefinitely postponed, 
lie considered that the boon which it waB proposed to confer 
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on the zemindars would give them an irresistible inducement 
to promote cultivation, and to render their ryots comfortable. 
Mi*. Shore, with a more correct appreciation of the character 
of the zemindars, affirmed that they had never been alive to 
their true interests , that they were utterly ignorant of the 
rudiments of agricultural science, that the whole zermndary 
system was a mere conflict of extortion on their part and 
resistance on the part of the ryot, the zemindar exacting 
whatever he had any chance of wringing from him, and the 
xyot refusing every cownc he could withhold; and lie argued 
that the zemindar would not assume new principles of action 
because his tenuiewas made permanent. But Lord Corn¬ 
wallis was resolute in I115 opinion that a fixed and unalterable 
assessment was' the only panacea for the evils which afflicted 
the country, and he strongly urged it iif>oji Mr. Dundas. 
Some of the leading members of the Court of Directors, 
partly influenced by the weighty opinion of Mr. Shore, and 
partly by their own convictions, adopted a contrary opinion, 
but, as a body, they could not be persuaded to give their at¬ 
tention to the measure. Mr. Dundas resolved, therefore, that 
it should originate with the Board of Control. Mr. Pitt, 
who had for many years studied every Indian question with 
great assiduity, shut himself up with Mr. Diindas at his 
country scat at Wimbledon, determined to master the subject 
in all its bearings and results. Mr Charles Grant, who had 
•passed many years of his life m India, and combined the 
largest experience with the most enlightened views,—though 
he had not been considered worthy a place among the Direc¬ 
tors,—was invited to assist Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas m these 
deliberations, anjl he gave his suffrage for the perpetuity of 
the settlement. Mr. Pitt at length declared his conviction 
of the wisdom of this measure, and a despatch was accord¬ 
ingly drawn up by Mr. Dundas and sent to the Court of 
Directors. The subject was too large for their consideration 
In general? and the few who understood it, finding? that the 
Ministers of the Crown hod made up their yunds*on the point, 
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thought it host to acquiesces and the dispatch was sent out to 
India. 

Buuitof the The permanent settlement of Bengal and Bfehar 
Bettla,IIBIlt was promulgated m Calcutta on the 22 nd of March, 
1798 . It was the broadest and most important administrative 
act which the British government had adopted since its esta¬ 
blishment in India. At a penod when the jevenue denved 
from the land formed the bone and muscle of the public re¬ 
sources, and while one-third of the country waB a jungle, the 
assessment was fixed for ever. No margin was allowed for 
the inevitable increase of expenditure m the defence of the 
country, and m the development of civilised institutions; and 
there was moreover the unquestionable conviction that where 
the rent happened to be excessive, it must bfe reduced; where 
it was inadequate, it could not be increased. With the expe¬ 
rience of seventy years before us, we are enabled to discover 
many defects and inequalities m the settlement, and it would be 
a miracle if this wcic not the case, but we must not forget 
the impending nun of the country which It was intended to 
avert. It was a bold, brave, and wise measure. Under tho 
genial influence of this territorial charter, which for the first 
tune created mdefeasablc rights and interests in the soil, popu¬ 
lation has increased, cultivation has been extended, and a 
gradual improvement has become visible in the habits and 
comfort of the people; and the revenue of the provinces of 
Bengal and Bchar have increased to fourteen crores of rupees 
a-ycar, of which only four crores are denved from the lands. 
Before dismissing the subject it may be worthy of remark, 
that with all his benevolent and generous sympathies for the 
natives, Lord Cornwallis was not able to advance beyond the 
traditional creed of England, that all her colonial and foreign 
jioesessions wero to be administered primarily and emphati¬ 
cally for her benefit. No effort was to be spared to secure the 
protection, the improvement, and the happiness of the people; 
but it was with an eye exclusively to the credit? and the in¬ 
terests of the* governing power. He doses his great minute* 
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on the permanent settlement with this characteristic remark; 
“ The real value of Bengal and Behar to Britain depends on 
the boatinuanco of its ability to furnish a large annual invest¬ 
ment to Europe, to assist in providing an investment for 
China, ahd to supply the pressing wants of the other presi¬ 
dencies.” 

Befonn of the The administration of Lord Cornwallis was also 
civil court*, rendered memorable by the great changes intro- 

17 99 

duccd into the judicial institutions of the Presi¬ 
dency. The collector of the revenue had hitherto acted also 
as judge and magistrate. Lord Cornwallis separated the 
financial from the judicial functions, and confined the collector 
to lus fiscal duties, placuig him under a Board of Revenue at 
the Presidency # A civil court was established in each district 
and m the principal cities, with a judge, a register to deter¬ 
mine cases of infenor value, and one or more covenanted as¬ 
sistants. Every person in the country was placed under the 
jurisdiction oi these courts, with the exception of British 
subjects, who were, by Act of Parliament, amenable to the 
Supreme Court. To receive appeals from the zilloh and city 
courts, four Couits of Appeal were constituted at Calcutta, 
Dacca, Moorehedabad, and Patna, aud from their decisions 
an appeal lay to the Sudder Court at the PiGBidcncy, nominally 
composed of the Governor-General and the members of 
Council. All fees of every description were abolished, and 
the expenses of a suit restricted to the remuneration of 
pleaders aud the expense of witnesses. 

criminal court!, For the administration of criminal law, it was 
17M. ordained tliat the judges of the four Courts of 

Appeal should proceed on circuit, from zillah to zilluh, within 
their respective circles, and hold jail deliveries twice m the 
year. The Mahomedan law, divested of some of its most 
revolting precepts, was the criminal code of the courts, and 
the Mahomedan law officer, on the completion of the trial at 
which he had been present, was required to declare ±he sen- 
• tence prescribed by that code, which was cpmctf mto cxceu- 
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tion if the judge concurred in it, and if lie did not, it was 
referred to the Sudder Court, which was also constituted a 
Court of Appeal in criminal cases. The zillah judges 'ftere 
likewise invested with the powers of a magistrate, and an* 
theorized to pass and execute sentences in trivial offences, 
and, m other cases, to apprehend the delinquent and commit 
him for trial before the judges of circuit. Each zillah was 
divided into districts of about twenty miles square, to each of 
winch an officer called a darogh was appointed, with authonty 
to arrest offenders on a written charge, and when the offence 
was bailable, to take security for appearance before the 
magistrate. Of all the provisions of the new system this 
proved to bo the most baneful. The daroga, who was often 
fifty mileB from the seat of control, enjoyed* almost unlimited 
power of extortion, and became the scourge of the country. 

The coda of For more than ten years, the clear and simple 

1703 rules for the administration of justice, drawn up 

by Sir Elijah Jnipey, m 1761, had been the guide of the 
Courts. Lord Cornwallis considered it important that his 
new institutions Bliould have all the certainty of fixed rules. 
u It was essential,’” he said, “to the futme prosperity of the 
British in Bengal that all regulations affecting the rights, 
persons, and property of their subjects, should be formed into 
a code, and printed, with translations, in the country lan¬ 
guages.” Mr. George Barlow, a civil servant of mark at the 
time, and subsequently Governor-General, ad interim, and 
Governor of Madras, had the chief hand in manipulating the 
code of 1798, more especially m the police and judicial de¬ 
partment. lie was ignorant of the principles or practice of 
law, except as ho might have picked up some notion of thorn 
m the country courts. He expanded the ordinances of Sir Eli¬ 
jah into an elaborate volume of regulations, altering the 
ongmal rules, without improving them. This code, however 
valuable as a monument of British benevolence, was alto¬ 
gether unsuitod to a people who had been accustolned to have 
justice distributed by simple and rational enquiry. The” 
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course of procedure was loaded with formalities, and the 
multiplication of puzzling and pedantic rules only served to 
bewilder the mind, and to defeat the object in view. There 
was, in fact, too much law for there to be much justice. 
Every suit became a game of chess, and afforded the amplest 
scope for oriental ingenuity and chicanery. 44 Justice was 
thus made sour” by delay, and equity was smothered^ by 
legal processes. To add to the impediments thrown m the 
course of justice, it was administered in a language equally 
foreign to the judge and the suitors. 

w , . _ Notwithstanding the wisdom exhibited in Lord 

FKCdUfilon of ° 

natives from Cormvalhs’s institutions, they wore deformed by 
power, 179a onc an fl radical error. lie considered it 

necessary that tlie whole administration of the coimtiy should 
be placed exclusively in the hands of covenanted set v&nts of 
the Company, to the entire exclusion of all native agency. 
In the criminal department, the only native officer cnti listed 
with any power was the Daroga, ujxm an allowance of 
twenty-five rupees a month. In the administration of civil 
justice, cases of only the most trivial amount were made over 
to a native judge, under the title of Moon Biff; but while the 
salary of the European judge was raised to 2,500 rupees a 
month, the MoonsifF was deprived of all pay, and left to find 
a subsistence by a small commission on the value of suits; m 
other words, by the encouragement of litigation. Under all 
former conquerors, civil and military offices, with few excep¬ 
tions, were open to the natives of the country, wlio might 
aspire, witii confidence, to the jmst of minister, and to the 
command of armies. But under the impolitic system estab¬ 
lished in 1796, the prospects of legitimate and honourable 
ambition were altogether closed against the natives of the 
country. If the peculiar nature of British rule rendered it 
necessary to retain all political and military power m the 
hands of Europeans, this was no reason for deijjmg the 
natives every opportunity of rising to distinction in the judi- 
■ cial departments, for which they were emippntly t quahlied by 
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their industrious habits, and their natural sagacity, not less 
than by the knowledge they possessed of the language and 
character of their fellow-countrymen. The fatal effects of 
this exclusion were speedily visible in the disrepute and in¬ 
efficiency of the whole administration. With only three or 
four European functionaries in a district, ^lnch often contained 
a million of inhabitants, the machine of government must 
have stood still without the services of natives. But this 
jiowcr and influence from which it was mqttssible to exclude 
them, being excioiscd without responsibility, was used for the 
purposes of oppression, and the courts of every description 
became the hot-bed of corruption and venality. 

_ l _ „ The remaining events of 1793 arc few and un- 

G&pUlfB 01 TP 1 1 TV 

rondidicny, important Information having been received that 
im France had declared war against England, Lord 

Cornwallis issued orders for the assemblage of a laige force 
at Madras, intending to take the command of it in person, and 
march against Poiuhehcny. He cmboi ked at Calcutta on the 
23lh of August, but was twenty-five days in i caching Madras. 
On his at rival there, he found that Colonel Biathwaito had 
proceeded to invest Pondicherry, and that, m consequence of 
the insulxudination of the French troops, the governor had 
been obliged to capitulate a few days beFore. Lord Corn¬ 
wall h embarked for England in October, afler a memorable 
reign of seven years, during which period he had given 
strength and stability to the power established by tlio daring 
of ('live, and consolidated by the genius of Hastings The 
dignity and himncsB which he exhibited in his intercourse 
with the princes of India conciliated and overawed them, 
while the su picnic authoiity which he exercised overall the 
Piesidcricies, convinced them that anew element of vigour 
had been introduced into the British government in India, 
which rendered it more formidable than ever. 

Proicrwaot The tieaty of Salbyc, which Smdia had con- 
bmiiid’s on- eluded with Hastings, on the part of the Mah- 

cn mi Imui Bth _ _ _ 

1784 tfatta powers in 1782, raised him to a commanding 
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position m the politics of India. He was no longer a mere 
feudatory of the Peshwa, but an independent chief, the ally 
of the British Government, who had honoured his capital with 
the presence of their representative. He determined to lose 
no time in improving these advantages, and of pushing his 
schemes of ambition in EGndostan. The state of affairs at 
Delhi was eminently favourable to these views. The imbecile 
emperor was a puppet in the hands of Afrnsiab Khan, who 
invoked the aid of Sindia, m his master’s name, to demolish 
the power of bis nval, Mahomed Beg. Sindia accepted the in¬ 
vitation with alacrity, and advanced with a large force to Agra, 
where he had a meeting with the emperor in October, 1784. 
Afrasiab was soon after assassinated, and the authority of 
Uie imperial court, and the influence connected with it, were at 
once transferred to Sindia. He refused the title of Amecr-opl- 
omrah, but accepted that of Vakecl-ool-inutlnk, or Regent of 
the empire, for the Peshwa, and the post of deputy for himself, 
tod was thus nominally invested with the executive authority 
of the Mogul throne. The emperor likewise conferred on lum 
the command of the imperial forces, and assigned to him the 
provinces of Agra and Delhi, Out of which he agTced to pay 
65,000 rupees monthly, for the expenditure of the emperor’s 
household. His ambitious views were thus gratified Booner 
than be had expected, and in the elation of success, and 
encouraged likewise by the departure of Hastings, he de- 
s mended the arrears of chout for Bengal and Behar, hut 
Mr. Macplierson not only rejected the claim with indignation, 
but constrained him to offer a humble apology for having 
made it. 

Srndia attacks The resources of the provinces of Agra and Delhi, 

had been exhausted by constant hostilities, 
1781 were found inadequate to the maintenance of the 

large force which Sindia entertained, and he sequestered the. 
jaygeers of the Mahomcdan nobles of the court A powerful 
party was tthus raised against him, which received secret 
. encouragement from the emperor himself. Sindia then pro- 
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cceded to despoil the Rajpoots, and at the gates of Jeypore 
made a demand of sixty lacs of rupees, as tribute due to the 
imperial treasury. The greater portion of this sum was paid, 
but when his general appeared to claim the remainder, the 
Rajpoot tnbes made common cause, and attacked and routed 
him. Sindia advanced with all his troops to encounter them, 
but Mahomed Beg, who joined his standard after the murder 
of Afrasiab, fearing that the confiscation of his estates would 
not be long delayed, if Sindia were victorious, chose the eve 
of the battle for going over to the Rajpoots. He was killed 
in .the engagement which followed, but his gallant nephew, 
Ismael Beg, one of the best native Boldiers of the age, rallied 
the troops, and Sindia was obliged to retire He was pre¬ 
paring to Tcnew the conflict, on the third day, when the 
whole of the emperor’s troops went over in a body to Ismael 
Beg, with eighty pieces of cannon. Sindia had not been 
reduced to such straits since he fled from the field of Pamput, 
but in no emergency did he evince greater fortitude and con¬ 
duct. Fortunately for him, the Rajpoots, satisfied with their 
success, retired to their respective homes, instead of following 
up the victory. They left Ismael Beg to conduct the war 
alone, and he laid siege to Agra, the fortifications of which had 
been greatly strengthened by Sindia. In this extremity, ho 
addressed Nana Fumuvese, and importuned him to aid him in 
maintaining the Mahratta ascendancy m. Hindustan. But 
Nana was jealous of the growmg power of Sindia, who he 
knew was aiming at the supreme control of the Mahratta 
commonwealth, and although he did not fail to send for¬ 
ward troops under Holkar and All Bahadoor, they were 
intended rather to watch and check Ins movements than to 
assiBt them. 

Ghoiam Xfldir. In this position of affairs, the infamous Gholam 
1788 Kadir, a turbulent soldier of fortune, the son of 

the Rohilla cluef, Zabita Khan, who had died in June, 1785, 
appeared on the scene. Ismael Beg was still engaged m 
the siege c# Agra. Gholam Kadir, with his body of free. 
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lances joined bun there, and Smdia advanced to attack them 
both. On the 24th of April, they raised the siege and ad¬ 
vanced sixteen miles to gioet him; Smdia was completely 
overpowered, and obliged to retreat to Bhurtpore, the capital 
of the fueudly Jauts. Gholain Kadir was soon after called 
off to defend his own jaygeer from the encroachments of the 
Sikhs, by whom it was invaded at the instigation of Smdia, 
who took advantage of the circumstance to attack Ismael 
Beg, under the walls of Agra The battle was fought on the 
18th day of June, 1788, and terminated in the complete dis¬ 
persion of Ismael’s troops. He immediately joined the camp 
of Gholain Kadir, and they adv anced together towards Delhi, 
but the emperoi refused to admit either of them into it. 
Gholom Kadn, lwwevcr, succeeded m ennuptmg one of the 
emperor’s confidential officers, seized the gates of inc city, 
and occupied the palace and the citadel, lie then let loose 
his licentious soldiers on the city, which was foi two months 
subjected to a degree of violence, rapine and baibanty, un¬ 
exampled even in the gloomy annals of tliat lingual metro¬ 
polis, which had been so repeatedly devoted to spoliation. 
The wives and daughters, and female relatives of the emperor 
were exposed and dishonoured, while some wore, mote iner-- 
_ - cifully, put to death. To crown lus infamy, the 

idtmiB the on- rufuiin i>ut out the eyes of the wi etched monarch 
poror,lies m their sockets with Ins dagger. Ismael Beg 
turned with honor from the Bight of these atrocities, aud on 
receiving the promise of a j.iygoci, entered the service of 
Smdia, who advanced to Delhi, lescated the empcior on the 
throne, and did everything that humanity could suggest, to 
alleviate the souows of the old man, then in lus sixty-fifth 
year. A force was sent after Gholain Kadir who took shelter 
m Meerut, where he defended himself with vigour, but seeing 
lus case desperate, mounted a swift horse and lied across the 
country, but was captured and brought into the presence of 
Sindia, whoj3iibjected him to the most barbarous mutilations, 

, under which he expired. 
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„ The success which had attended the exertions 
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pmb force, of Sindia was owing, m a great measure, to the 
i7B5—i79i f orC e which ho had organised ntder European 

officers. Ho could not fail to perceive that the native 
Mahratta soldier, though admirably adapted for marauding 
expeditions, wAs ill Buitcd for regular warfare, or for the 
maintenance of such a power as he was endeavouring to 
establish, and he i esolved to create a Sepoy army on the 
model of the English battalions The Count de Doigne, a 
native of Savoy, had come to India in quest of service, and 
circumstances brought him to the cainp of Sindia, by whom 
lie was immediately entertained Uq was on officer of dis¬ 
tinguished talents and great military experience, having 
served \v th in Europe and m India, and a large force was 
gradually formed under his direction, consisting chiefly of 
Rajpoots and Mahomedaus, commanded and disciplined by 
European officers, many of whom were English adventurers. 
The force was eventually raised to 18,000 regular infantry, 
0,000 irregnlui and 2,000 regular cavalry, and COO Persian 
horse. With the aid of these regiments Sindia was enabled 
to *ight pitched battles, and to capture towns and forts, as no 
Mahratta chief had ever done before. A foundry was like¬ 
wise established, and 200 camion cast. The equipment of this 
formidable force completely established Sindia* b authority in 
Hindustan, and made hun the most powerful member of the 
Mahratta confederation 

Hattie of Patuh, The turbulent Ismael Beg did not long remain 
June i7, 1790 faithful to Sindia, and he was joined by tho 

71 ajpoot rajas of Jcyporc and Joudhporo. Sindia attacked 
the allies at Patun, on the 20th of June, 1790. Ismael fought 
^ ith his usual bravery, and thnee charged through Sindia’s 
regular infantry, cutting down the artillerymen at their guns. 
ILolkar’s force stood aloof dunng the engagement, and the 
issue of the. battle was for a time doubtful, but the personal 
gallantry of De Boigne and his European officers , b and the 
ltrmness of hi& disciplined troops, secured the day to hia 
• 2 i 
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master, though not, as it was affirmed, without the lose of 
11,000 men. Ismael Beg fled with a small retinue to Jey- 
pore, all his guns were captured, and ten of hfs battalions 
grounded their arms and surrendered. The Rajpoots, how- 
Battieaf M&irta* ever, still contmucd to maintain the war, and m 
12 th Sept^ 1791 ^ guccecdjug y Car a Rocond battle was fought, 

at Man to, in which Be Boigne achieved another victory. The 
Rajpoot tribes were now apparently at SIndia’s mercy, Jbut 
the equivocal conduct of Holkar induced him to grant them 
peace on the payment of a moderate tubute. The raja of 
Joudliporc, however, who had assassinated Sindia’s brother, 
Jayapa, thirty-two years hefoic, was now required to sur¬ 
render Ajmere to atone for the deed. 

stadia muthefl Sindia had offered to jom the alliance against 
to Poona, 1792 Tippoo, in 1790, on the condition that two bat¬ 
talions of English troops should accompany him to Poona, 
that his own conquests m Hmdostan should be guaranteed, 
and that he should be assisted to effect tlic complete subjuga¬ 
tion of the Rajpoot states. Loid Cornwallis necessarily 
rejected these terms, upon which ho entered into correspon¬ 
dence with Tippoo—all tho while, however, profcsssiug the 
warmest attachment for the Company—and assumed a 
threatening attitude towards the Pcshwa, and, if the arms 
of the allies had met with any serious reverse in the war with 
Tippoo, would doubtless have made common cause with that 
prince against them. That he might be in a position to take 
advantage of circumstances, and establish his authority at the 
Mahratta capital, he resolved to proceed thither, much against 
the wishes of Nana Furnuvesc, who was jiiBtly apprehensive 
of his designs. After the battle of Patun, he had obtained 
from the emperor, for the third time, patents constituting the 
Peshwa Vakeel-nol-mootluk, or regent of the empire, and 
Sindia and his descendants, hereditary deputies. It may 
servo to give some idea of the prestige winch still lingered 
about the Mogul throne, that, at a tune when ttya emperor 
was dependant on Sindia for the daily expense# of his house- 
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bold, such a suunud as this was considered an important 
acquisition in the Deceart. As a pretext for appealing at 
Poona, he gave out that be was" proceeding to invest the 
Peshwa with the robes of his new office. He arrived at the 
capital on the 11th of Juno, 1792, and in order to exhibit his 
influence over the imperial house, as well as to gratify the 
feelings of the Hindoos, he published an edict he had extorted 
from the emperor, forbidding the slaughter of bullocks and 
cows throughout the Mogul dominions. Nana Fumuvese 
used every effort to prevent the Peshwa's accepting the title 
conferred on him, but Sindia had brought a large vanety of 
ranties with him from Hiudostan which dclightfed the fancy 
of the young pnnee, and, by making constant arrangements 
for h is amusement, obtained a complete ascendancy over him. 
A day was accordingly fixed for the investiture. 

Sindia spared no pains to render the ceremony 
The grand in- r r , 

wftiiure, July, imposing. A grand suite of tents was pitched in 

1792 * the vicinity of the town, and the Peshwa pro- 

ceedod to them with the greatest pomp. At the farthest end 

of the great tent of state a throne was erected *to represent 

that of the Great Mogul, on which the imperial sunnud and 

the iobi gma were placed. The Peshwa approached it and 

placed on it the usual offering of a hundred and one gold 

inohurs, and took his seat on the right, when Smdia’s secre- 

tary read out the patent, as well as the edict abolishing the 

slaughter of kine. The Peshwa was then invested with the 

gorgeous robes and splendid jewels of the office, and returned 

to Poona amidst the acclamations of thousands, and salvos 

of artillery. The grandeur of the scene exceeded everything 

which had ever been seen in the Mahratta capital before. It 

was on this occasion that fiindia exhibited one of the most 

extraordinary specimens of mock hunulity recorded in Indian 

history It must be borne m mind that three months before 

this time, .Tippoo had been stripped of half his dominions, 

and that 'Sindm was now the most powerful native pnnee in 

India, and master®! an army composed of sixteen battalions 

. 2 i 2 
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of regular infantry, five hundred pieces of cannon, and a 
hundred thousand horse. But he dismounted from his elephant 
at the gates of Poona, afid m the great hall of audience 
placed himself below all the hereditary nobles of the state. 
The Peshwa entered the room, and desired him to take his Beat 
among the highest dignitaries, when he replied that he was 
unworthy of that honour, and untying a bundle which he 
earned undci his arm, produced a pair of slippcrti, which he 
put before the Peshwa, sayuig, “This ib my occupation, it 
was that of my father,” and it was with great apparent re¬ 
luctance that ho allowed himself to he conducted to the 
honourable seat prepared for him. 

nattie with Sindia and Nana Pumuvese, after this trans- 
lioikar, 1792 action, maintained an outward appearance of 
respect and eixility, though plotting each other’s destruction; 
but their rofljjective forces m Tlindostan could not be restrained 
from open hostility. They had been engaged together in 
levying tribute from the liajpoots, and had captured two forts, 
but quarrelled about the division of the spoil. De Boignc, 
with 20J000 horse and 9,000 regular infantry, fell on llolkar’s 
army of 30,000 horse, and four battalions disciplined by Euro¬ 
peans. The conflict was desperate, and the four battalions 
were completely annihilated, only one European officer escap¬ 
ing the carnage. Ilolkar retreated with the wreck of his 
aimy, and on his route sacked and burnt Smdia’s capital, 
Oojcm. This battle rendered Smdia absolute 14 Ilmdnstan, 
and served to aggravate the intrigues at Poona, and todoepen 
the alarm of Nana Fumuvese. But he was unexpectedly re- 
licved from all anxiety by the death of Sindia, on 
fflndi* 12 th the 12th of February, 1794 Dad he lived a few 

7 a months longer, a contest for the office of chief 

minister of the Peshwa, and the supreme command of the 
Mahratta power would have been inevitable. For thirty- 
five years ho may be said to have passed his life in % the camp, 
devoting fomself to the improvement of his army, and the 
increase of his resources. His character has been aptly 
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summed up in a few words, by the great historian of the Mah- 
rattas, 11 he was a man of great political sagacity, and con¬ 
siderable genius, of deep artifice, restless ambition and im¬ 
placable revenge.” lie received from his father a small 
principality; he bequeathed to his successor, a lad of thirteen, 
a kingdom comprising all the territory from the SutJege to 
Allahabad, two-thirds of Malwa, and the fairest provinces in 
the Deccan, as well as the finest native army m India. 

Kniam emant The proceedings in England in connection with 
of uieGara! government of India, subsequent to Mr. Pitt’s 
nor-Geneni, Bill in 1784, will now chum attention. The 

J78e * Regulating Act of 1773, which created the office 

of Governor-General, made him responsible for the safety of 
India, but gave him only a single vote in Council, and ren¬ 
dered him liable, on every occasion, to be overruled by hiH 
colleagues. The distractions of Hastings’s administration 
are to be attributed, m a great measure, to this anomalous 
clause, which fiequently brought the Government to a dead 
luck. Lord Cornwallis therefore refused to accept the office, 
subject to this encumbrance, and a Bill was introduced and 
paBBed m 178G to enable the Governor-General and the Go¬ 
vernors of the minor Presidencies to act in opposition to the 
opinion of the Conned, when they deemed it necessary for 
the welfare of the country, the counsellors being at liberty 
to record the reasons of their dissent. Of the wisdom of 
this measure no better proof can be offered than the fact 
that it has worked beneficially for nearly eighty years. 

The Declare- The gravest movement of this period, however, 

twr Act. nee waB the consummation of Mr. Pitt’s plan of trans¬ 
ferring the powers of government from the Company to the 
Ciowu. In the year 1787, a conflict of parties arose m the 
republic of Holland f the French and the English Governments 
espoused opposite sides, and there was every prospect of a 
rupture between them. The interference of France in the 
politics pf India, had been for half a century thereat object 
of dread to the (£ourt of Directors, and under the apprehend 
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Bion that they might have again to encovnter it, they now 
solicited the Ministry to augment the European force m India, 
and four regiments were immediately raised for their service. 
Happily, the peace with France was not interrupted, but, as 
soon as the storm had blown over, the Court of Directors, 
anxious to Bave the cost of the regiments, declared that they 
were no longer necessary. Lord Cornwallis had earnestly 
recommended the augmentation of the European force m 
India, to give greater security to our position, and the Board of 
Control therefore determined that the regiments should bo sent 
out. The Court of Directors, however, infused to allow 
them to embark m their Bhips, and os the contest, which 
thus arose between the India House and die Ministry, in¬ 
volved (he great question of the substantial powers of go¬ 
vernment, Mr. Pitt refen ed the question to the decision of 
Parliament. 


DisctMBiom in 25tli of February, 1788, Mr. Pitt mtro- 

rartimuent, duccd a Bill to declare the meaning of the Act of 

1784, and affirmed that “ there was no step which 
could ha\e been taken by the Court of Directors before the 
passing of that Bill, touching the military and political concerns 
of India, and the collection, management, and application of 
the revenues, winch the tio&id of Control had not a right to 
take by the provisions of that Bill/ 1 He stated, moreover, 
that m proposing Ins Bill of 1784 it was Ins intention thus to 
transfer the whole powers of government to the Crown, 
The organs of the Couit of Directors in the House stated 
that they nevei would have supported that measure, if they 
had supposed^ such to have been its intent; and they dis¬ 
covered, when too late, that m voting for Mi. Pitt’s Bill they 
had committed an act of suicide. An objection was raised to 
the despatch of the regiments on the constitutional doctrine 
that no troops coaid belong to the King for which Parlia¬ 
ment had not voted the money. Mr. Pitt thereupon stated 
his conviction that the army m India ought to bp on one 
, establishment, and to belong to the King, a^d thht it waanot 
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without on eye to such an arrangement that he had brought 
forward the present motion. But, notwithstanding the 
boundless influence which he enjoyed in the House, "the 
members were alarmed at the immense power which he 
attempted to grasp. Many of his stanch supporters deserted 
him, End the Opposition were very sanguine in their hopes of 
being able to overthrow the Ministry on this occasion. There 
were four tempestuous debates on the question, one of which 
was prolonged to eight o'clock in the morning. Mr. Pitt 
had encountered no such opposition m the present Parlia¬ 
ment, and to prevent being beaten m the successive stages 
of the Bill, was under the necessity of making great con¬ 
cessions, and adding several conciliatory clauses # to it. The 
Declaratory Act of 1788 nvetted on the Eadt India Company 
the fetters which had been forged by the Act of 1784. 


The period for which the exclusive privileges 
had been granted to the East India Company ex- 


Tho Charter 
(if 1793 


pired in 1798, and on the 23rd of ApnE, the Court of Directors 
presented a petition to Parliament for the renewal of them. 
But new commercial and manufacturing interests had been 
springing up in England with great vigour since the last con¬ 
cession, and petitions poured into the House from Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Biistol, and other seats of industry 
and enterpnze, protesting against the continuance of a 
monopoly m so large a trade, ahd the exclusion of the country' 
m general from any share m it. Tho Court of Directors 
appointed a Committee to draw up a reply to the petitioners, 
and to demonstrate that it was essential to the national in¬ 
terests that the East India Company should continue to be 
the sole agent for managiug the commerce and government 
of India. The Minietiy found the existing state of things, 
more especially since the Declaratory Act, exceedingly con¬ 
venient to themselves, and resolved to oppose all innovation. 
Fortunately for the Company, Lord Corwalhs, notwithstand¬ 
ing the Mysore war, had placed the finances of India in* a 
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and, it may be said, than they have ever been m since. 
Mr. Dnndas was thus enabled to ask the Hopse, with an air 
of tnumpli, whether they were prepared to stop the tide of 
this prosperity, for a mere theory. 

Argument* for The arguments which he adduced for con- 

nnwwing.the turning the power and privileges of the *East 
9 India Company were, that to throw the trade 
open to all England would retai d the payment of the Covn- 
jiany’s debts, that it would check the grp wing commerce of 
India, and that it would inevitably lead to colonization and 
ensure the loss of the country to England. He objected to 
the dissolution of the Company, because the patronage of 
India, added to the other sources of influence m the Crown, 
would destroy the balance of the Constitution. These argu¬ 
ments, solemnly projx>unded by the Ministers, at a period 
when free trade was considered the direct load to ruin, were 
received with blind confidence by the House, apd the privileges 
of the Company were renewed, with little modification, for a 
jienod of twenty years. To meet the clamours of the mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers of England, the Company was 
directed to allot 3,000 tons a year for private trade, but as the 
privilege was hampered with the heavy charges and delays 
of their commercial system, it was little prized, and seldom 
used. An effort was made by Mr. Wilbcrforce, one of the 
ablest and most enlightened members of the House, to obtain 
permission for missionaries and schoolmasters to proceed to 
India, and give voluntary instruction to the people, but he 
was vehemently opposed by the old Indians m the Court of 
Directors, who had imbibed the fantastic notion that the 
diffusion of knowledge would be fatal to British rule in India, 
and that the presence of missionaries would be followed by 
rebellion; and the House was persuaded by Mr. Dundas to 
reject the proposal. 

Remark! on th« The Charter, as it is called, of 1793,. may "be 
cb^rtor, nos. regarded as a faithful reflection of the •narrow 

views of the age, which, considered that thp introduction of 
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free trade and Europeans, of missionaneB and schoolmasters, 
into India, would sap the foundation of British authority. 
The experience of nearly three-quartci£ of a century* has 
dispelled this hallucination. Since the extinction of the 
Company’s monopoly, the trade, instead of being diminished, 
has increased twenty fold. The free admission of Europeans 
into India has not endangered the dominion of England; on 
the contrary, dunng the great mutiny of 1857, India was 
nearly lost for want of Europeans The patronage of India 
has been trebled in value, and the Company h&B been 
abolished, yet, owing to the happy discovery of the principle 
of competitive appointments, the power of the Crown has not 
been increased, and the independence of Parliament has not 
diminished, Christian missionaries have been admitted into 
India and placed on the same footing as the Hindoo priest 
and the Mahomcdan mollah, and allowed to offer instruction to 
the natives, and, the education bf the people is now considered 
as much a duty of the state as the maintenance of the police; 
—yet the feeling of allegiance to the Crown of England has 
not been impaired. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SIR JOHN SHORE, 1793—1798. 

Kir John Shore Sib John Shore, a distinguished member of the 
GoYBinoMfene- Company’s civil service, and the author of the 
raj, 179a. revenue settlement of 1793, succeeded to the go¬ 
vernment, on the departure of Lord Cornwallis, who, m a 
letter to Mr. Dundas on the choice of his successor, had given 
it as his opinion, that u nobody but a person who had never 
been m the service, and who was essentially unconnected 
with its fiembers, who was of a rank far surpassing his asso¬ 
ciates ip. the government, and who had the full support *of 
the Ministry at ^ome, was competent for the office of Gover* 
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nor-General.” Subsequently to tbo date of this letter. Sir 
John, then Mr. Shore, had visited England, and on his return. 
Lord Cornwallis wrote again to Mr. Pandas, that “seeing 
how greatly Mr Shore’s mipd had been enlarged and improved 
by the visit, he desired to make an exception in hiB favour 9> 
Mr. Pitt, who had taken great interest m the question of the 
revenue settlement, had been much struck with (he industry, 
candour and talent exhibited by Sir John Shore, and, behov¬ 
ing him to be well suited to carry out the views of Lord 
Cornwallis, mentioned his name to the King as his successor. 
The Kmg replied, that <h No one could have been so properly 
thought of as Mr. Shore, unless a very proper man of dis¬ 
tinction could tie found to be Governor General at Bengal.” 
Sir John Shore, therefore, received the appointment, and en¬ 
tered on the duties of his office on the 28th of October, 1798 

The first question of importance which came up 
tratyarapted to test his powers,* was connected with the politics 
: , / n ^ Nlallm, of the Deccan. The treaty of alliance concluded 

1792-93. 

with the Nizam and the Mahrattas by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis in 1790, stipulated, that “ if after tho conclusion or the 
peace with Tippoo, he should attack or molest either of the 
contracting parties, the others shall join to punish him, the 
mode or conditions of effecting winch shall be hereafter settled 
by the contracting parties.” To avoid future complications, 
Lord Cornwallis was anxious, after the termination of the 
war, that the grounds on which the allied powers could demand 
mutual support, should be distinctly defined. He accordingly 
sent the draft of a “treaty of guarantee,” to Poona and 
Hyderabad, in which he projiospd that if any difference should 
arise between any of the confederates and Tippoo, the nature 
and circumstances should be communicated to tho others, 
and that they should not be bound to take up arms till they 
were convinced that he had justice on his side, and that every 
effort for conciliation had been exhausted. The proposal was 
highly acceptable to the Nizam. The Mahrattas^ had a long 
account against him, and their fenvoys wqre pressing the 
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settlement of it at Hyderabad, at the time when Ins army was 
employed conjointly with theirs against Tippoo. The Nizam 
brought .forward a counter-claim of larger amount, under 
thirty-four heads, for contributions unjustly exacted, and 
revenue unjustly withheld. But he proposed to postpone 
the adjustment of these accounts till the war had terminated, 
hoping thereby to obtain the friendly interposition of the 
English government. He therefore welcomed the treaty of 
guarantee with much avidity, under the impression that it would 
serve to strengthen his influence with l(Ord Cornwallis, and 
counteract the hostility of the Poona durbar, who were already 
preparing to invade his territories.* 

Rejected h? tha The Mahrattas, on the other hand, declined any 

HahnttBi l i79& engagements which might in any measure inter¬ 
fere with their designs on the Nizam. Mahdajee Smdia was 
then at Poona, exercising a powerful influence in the councils 
of the state, and he did not conceal his opinion that the Com- 
panyjhad becomo too powerful, and that Tippoo ought to be sup¬ 
ported as a counterpoise to them. He denounced the proposed 
treaty as an arrogant assumption of authority. Nana Fumu- 
vese, however, was anxious to cultivate a good understanding 
with the English government, as a check on the ambitious 
projects of Sindia, and prolonged the negotiations for several 
months. He then drew up the outline of another treaty, 
including m it the demand of arrears of chout from Tippoo, 
which he was well aware Lord Cornwallis would never sanc¬ 
tion. After a twelvemonth vainly Bpent in these wearisome 
discussions, the Governor-General was obliged to abandon all 
hope of obtaining the concurrence of the Mahrattas in any 
arrangement, and to remain content with a vague and verbal 
assurance, that they would abide by their engagements, 
sir John At the beginning of 1794, the death of Mah- 

Shore'i nan- dajee Smdia, the chief opponent of the Guarantee 
tiuuty. 1794-95 treaty, and the succession of his grand-nephew 

Dowlut^Bao, a youth of thirteen, to his power and resources, 
appeared tcfpreBgnt a favourable opportunity for the energetic 
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interposition of British influence to preserve the peace of 
India. But Sir John Shore determined to remain quiescent. 
Thedfahrattas, who expected some decisive movement on this 
occasion, were not slow to perceive that the sceptre of the 
British power had fallen into feeble hands; and as soon as 
they discovered that Lord Cornwallis’s successor was resolved 
to limit his interference to “ good offices/’ they hastened their 
preparations for war with the Nizam. Tippoo likewise an¬ 
nounced his mtcntion of joining them to crush the Nizam, 
who immediately churned from the Government of Calcutta 
the fulfilment of the 10th article of the treaty of 1790, which 
bound the contractuig parties to unite in repelling his aggres¬ 
sions. There can be little doubt that if Lord Cornwallis had 
been m India at this time, Ins manly representations, backed 
by the assembly of an army on the frontier, would have been 
sufficient to maintain peace between the parties. But Su John 
Shore lacked his spirit and resolution, he had a morbid dread 
of giving offence to the Mahrattas, which might end in a war, 
and drain the treasury, then full to the brim, and he was above 
all anxious to exhibit a most exemplary obedience to the Act 
of Parliament which discountenanced native alliance^. The 
question which he put to himself was “ whether we were bound 
by treaty to defend the Nuain, if Tippoo should attack him 
while engaged m hostilities with the Mahrattos, either as their 
ally or independently of them.” Strange to say, lus opinion 
was in the negative. The Nizam pleaded that m becoming 
a party to the treaty of 1790, he had trusted to the good faith 
of the English Government, not to the treachery of the 
Mahrattas. But Sir John Shore persuaded himself that the 
defection of one of the parties from a tripartite alliance, offen¬ 
sive and defensive, and his union with the power against 
whom the treaty was made, cancelled the obligation of the 
remaining party. It is, however due to his memory to state 
• that his judgment /was evidently influenced* to a considerable 
extent, by the incompetence of his Commander-in-chief to take 
^charge of a war with Tippoo and the Uahrattfs. lie resolved, 
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therefore, to remain ncutep, and leave the Nizam to his fate. 
And thus the high reputation which the British Government 
had acquired throughout India by the prompt succour of the 
raja of Travancore when attacked by the armies of Tippoo, 
was sacrificed by his successor, from motives of expedience 
and economy, and too obseqmous a submission to an Act of 
Parliament through which Lord Cornwallis had boldly driven 
lus coach, and had, nevertheless, received the thanks of both 
Houses. 


,_.... To assemble a Mahtatta army when there was 

ajpiiut the a prospect of plunder had never presented any 
Ni*wn, i7w difficulty.' On the present occasion the young 

Pesliwa resolved to accompany the expedition, and summoned 
all the feudatories into the field, and it proVcd to be the last 
time they were mustered under the national standard Dowlut 
liao Sindia brought up a force of 25,000, of whom 10,000 con¬ 
sisted of De Boignc’s regular infantry. The Raja of Berar 
contributed 15,000 horse and foot IIolkar’B contingent was 
only 10,000, but of those 2,000 were disciplined by European 
officers, and he had, moreover, a following of 10,000 Fmdarrccs. 
Govmd Rao Guickwar likewise sent a detachment of troops, 
and all the southern Jaygeerdars furnished their quota. The 
whole army mustered 180,000 hoTse and foot, and 150 pieces 
of cannon. The Nizam, abandoned by Iiib English allies, 
threw himself into the hands of their European rivals, with 
whom they were then at war. A French officer of the name 
of Raymond, who had come out to India with Lally, twenty- 
five years before, and fully shared his animosity towards the 
English, had entered the service of the Nizam, and organised 
tvgo battalions, which did good service in the Mysore war. 

■ When the struggle with the Mahrattas appeared inevitable, 
he was directed to increase his force to the fullest possible 
extent. The procrastination of the Mahrattas, arising from 
the dissensions created by the death of Mahdajee Sindia, 
enabled Raymond to raise this body of troopB to 18,000, all 
of whom were and femmanded by European officers* 
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The war with the Mahrattas, while at a distance, was popular 
with the Hyderabad army. The disorderly soldiers indulged 
in ttfe wildest gasconade, threatening to plunder and bum 
Poona; the dancing girls moved through the camp chaunting 
the triumphs the army was about to achieve, and even the 
chief minister, forgetting his own dignity, boasted that the 
Feshwa should be banished to Benares, with a cloth about his 
loins and a water-pot in his hand, to mutter incantations on 
the banks of the sacred stream. 

Defeat of the The Nizam was the first in the field, and ad- 
^“““^“"“•’vanccd from Beder, where lie had established his 
179ft, camp, towards the Mahratta frontier. The Peshwa 

quitted Poona m. January, and the two armies approached 
each other on the loth of March. On that evening the Nizam 
sat in durbar, and received congratulations for the victory of 
the morrow The forces joiued issue on the 11th, a little in 
advance of the village of Kurdla, which has given its name 
to the battle. Tfie Nizam’s Patan cavalry drove the centre 
division of the Mahratta army, commanded by Purcshram Bhao, 
from the field, and a large portion of hiB army was seized with 
a panic and fled. By this time the regular battalions on both 
sides approached within musket shot of each other, and the 
Nizam's cavalry were advancing steadily to the support of 
thoir infantry, when Rughoojee Bhonalay assailed them with 
a shower of rockets, and Perron, who commanded Smdia’s 
disciplined troops, poured m a destructive fire from thirty-five 
pieces of cannon he had judiciously planted on an eminence. 
The cavalry was put to the route, but Raymond's infantry stood 
their ground, and had even obtained some advantage over 
Perron’s battalions, when lie was obliged, m consequence ,of 
repeated and pressing orders, to follow the Nizam, who had 
retraced his steps, to Kurdla. The Nizam was accompanied 
on this expedition by his zenana, and the favourite Sultana, 
terrified by the roifr of the artillery, insisted on Jua retiring 
beyond the rfcach of it, and threatened, if he refused,• to dis¬ 
grace him by exposing herself A public gaqp. The dotard 
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yielded to her importunities, and the whole army retreated in 
wild confusion. The ^greater portion of the troops fled from 1 
the field, after having plundered the baggage of theirown 
army, but the PmdArrces pursued them, and stripped them of 
everything they possessed. The next morning the Mahrattas 
advanced over the field, and found it strewed with guns, 
stores, baggage, and all the equipments of the army. Only a 
tenth of tlio Nizam’s force remained about Kurdla, m which he 
had taken refuge, and where, after sustaining the cannonade 
of the Mahrattas for two days, he solicited a cessation of 
arms. The Mahrattas demanded territorial cessions of the 
value of thirty-five lacs of rupees a-ycar, together with an 
indemnity of three crores of rupees, onc-tlnrd to be paid down 
immediately, as well as the surrender of Jdusheer-ool-moolk, 
his chief minister, and the ablest man at his court, on the 
pretext that amends must be made for some insulting language 
he was reported to have used m reference to Nana Fumuvese. 
With these hard conditions the Nizam was constrained to 
comply, and he affixed lus signature to the humiliating treaty 
on the 13tli of March, 1795. 

TbeNinmin- During these transactions the British ministers 
French force, the court of the Nizam and the Pcshwa re¬ 
tro* moved from tlipir camps, and remained in the 

neighbourhood, mem spectators of the event Neither were 
the two English battalions m the pay of the Nizam allowed 
to take any part in the war, notwithstanding his earnest 
entreaty. He returned to his capital lughly incensed at this 
neutrality, and immediately dismissed the battalions, while 
Raymond was directed to mcicase his force with all diligence, 
lie and his officers lost no opportunity of manifesting their 
hatred of the English ; they earned the colours of the French 
republic, then at war with England, and wore the cqp of 
liberty on their buttons. Raymond made the greatest and 
most successful exertions to improve tbp discipline and effi¬ 
ciency # of his corps, and the power and resources of the 
Hyderabad state, which Lord Cornwallis hod endeavoured t g 
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secure for the interests of the British nation, were thus 
transferred to its enemies. The Nizavn^followiiig the example 
of Smdia, determined to assign districts for tho support of 
this foreign force, and Raymond made Ins selection of Kurpa, 
because it lay on the confines of the Company’s territories, 
and was com\>aratively adjacent to the const, fi ora which he 
would lie enabled to receive recruits, and possibly co-operate 
with a regiment then expected from France But even tho 
pacific .Shore could not brook the piesumption of the Nizam 
in planting a hostile force m the immediate neighbourhood of 
the British territories. He peremptorily insisted on tlieir re¬ 
moval, and tlircatcncd to enfoicc the demand by a military 
demonstration. Just at tins junctuie an unexpected event—- 
the rebellion of Hie Nixam’s son, Alt Jah—served m some 
measuic to lestorc a good understanding between lnm and 
the government of Calcutta On the night of the 28th of 
June that prince abiuptly quitted Hyderabad, and proceeded 
to Beder, where he raised the staudaid of revolt. The 
Nizam was thrown into a fever of alarm, and recalled the 
English battalions in all liaetc, and offered immediately to 
remove tho French foice fiom the frontier. The battahonfl 
were directed to march against the pi nice with the utmost 
expedition, but before they could reach Beder, Raymond’s 
corps had extinguished the revolt. 

Death of the The battle of Kurdla complete^ prostrated the 

Pahya wiic^e* Nizam, and left him at the mercy ot the Mali- 
tb0 ^ uam, i7 BB 1 lattas, who would doubtless have returned to 
complete his humiliation after the division of the spoil, had 
not the sudden death of the Pesliwa given a new direction to 
the current of events, and restored to him much of his pre¬ 
vious consequence. By the success of the recent campaign 
Nan$ Fumuvese had gained the summit of lus wishes. Ho 
had restored the Mahratta supremacy in the Deccan, and 
gratified the Mahratta chiefs with plunder. Dowlut Rao 
Smdia mam fasted the greatest deference to him, the raja 
qf Berar and the great brahmin feudatorie| wefe entirely 
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subservient to him. He was without a rival in the Mahratta 
commonwealth 5 but his love of power, and his anxiety to 
monopolise it, produced an event which brought him to 4 he 
grave m misery and disgrace. During the minority of the 
Peshwa, Madhoo Rao, the second, Nana had for twenty years 
enjoyed^ with occasional interruptions, the chief control of 
Mahratta affairs at the capital. But though the Peshwa was 
now of age he was stall kept by the minister m a state of the 
most stringent and galling tutelage, and m a fit of impatience 
threw himself from a terrace of the palace on the 22 nd of 
October, 1795. He died two days after, bequeathing his 
throne to his cousin Bajee Rao, the son of the luckless 
Raghoba, and the last of the Pcshwas. Bajee Rao was a 
prince of many accomplishments, mental and*bodily, graceful 
111 person, mild m his demeanour, and of the most insinuating 
address, but distinguished above every prmce of the age by 
hiB profound dissimulation, and lus utter unscrupulousness. 
•As he grew up Nana Fumuvcse had watched hiB movements 
with gicat jealousy, and hud fox some tunc detained him a 
close prisoner. The unexpected death of the Peshwa con¬ 
founded all the plans of Nana, and gave nsc to a senes of 
complications unmatched even in Maliratta history, of which, 
however, we can find room for only a brief outline. 
chimnajee Immediately after the catastrophe Nana as- 
Peahwa, 1706 Bcmblcd the Mahratta chiefs, carefully suppressed 

the dying bequest of the late Pesljfra in favour of Bajee Rao, 
and proposed that Ins widow should bo required to adopt 
Chimnajee, the younger brothei of Bajee Rao, in whose name 
lie himself proposed to continue to administer the government. 
Bajee Rao, on receiving intimation of this plot, which, if suc¬ 
cessful, would have deprived him of all his nghts, opened a 
secret correspondence with young Smdia and his minister, 
Balloba Tantia, and offered them jaygeers of the value of 
four lacs of rupees a year if they would support his claim to 
the succession. Nana Furnnveso discovered this negotiation, 
and resolved to (greumvent Smdia by releasing Bajee Rao of 
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liis own accord, and placing him on the vacant throne. That 
pnnce was accordingly conducted to Poona, and reconciled to 
N*no, whom he engaged to maintain as his minister. Mean¬ 
while Balloba, Sindia's chief adviser, whb resented this pro¬ 
ceeding, resolved to counteract the designs of Nana, and 
directed the army, then encamped on the banks of the 
Godavery, to march up to Poona. Nana, who was as re¬ 
markable foi political talent as for personal cowardice, im¬ 
mediately fled to Poomndor. Ballobn, now master of tlie 
situation, proposed to Puresliram Bhao, the command or-m- 
chicf, that Bajee Rao should bo set aside, and placed in con¬ 
finement, that the widow of the late Pesliwa should adopt 
Ghimnajec, and that Puresliram lumsclf should lie the chief 
minister. He sought advice of Nana in his retreat, and that 
wily statesman not only gave his approval of the adoption, but 
proceeded in person to Satara to procure the investiture from 
tlie descendant of Sevajee Bajce Rao, ignorant of these 
machinations, lcpaircd to Smdia’s camp, where he was dc* 
tamed as a prisoner, while (Jhimnajcc, greatly against his own 
wilt, was installed as Pesliwa on the 26th of May-, 1796. 

Puroshram Bhao, now at the head of tlie 
government, immediately released the minister 
J^ Deownbor » of the Nizam, who had been held as a hostage 
for fourteen months since the battle of Kurdla. 
The great object of all the parties m power at Poona 
at tins tune was to obtom possession of the person of 
Nana, who was obliged to fly for security to the fortress 
of Mhar. His fortunes now seemed to be at the lowest ebb, 
bat they were restored by his extraordinary tact. “ The 
vigour of his judgment,” as the historian of the Mahrattaa 
observes, “the fertility of hiB resources, the extent of his 
influence, and the combination of instruments he called into 
action, surprised all India.” He renewed his communications 
with Bajee Rao. pHc entered into an engagement with the 
Nizam, which is generally known as the treaty of ]£har, and 
was dated the 8th of October, 1796, in whujh it Was provided 
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that a body of 15,000 Hyderabad troopB and a tram of artil¬ 
lery should be sent to assist in establishing Bajee Rao as 
Peshwa, and Nana as minister, and that, in return for •this 
assistance, the territory the Nizam had been constrained to 
cede to the Mahrattas should be restored, and the balance of 
the indemnity remitted. Balloba, the inveterate foe of Nana, 
having received some intimation of these schemes, determined 
to frustrate them by sending Bajee Rao as a prisoner into 
Hindostan. He was sent under the charge 1 of Sujco Rao 
GJiatkay, and "on the route succeeded in corrupting him, by 
promising his master, Sindia, a donative of two crores if he ob¬ 
tained Iua liberty and his crown, he was liberated accordingly. 
The schemes of Nana were now matured. He had secured 
the co-opeiation of Roglioojec Bhonslay, and Holkar. He had 
gained over Sindia by the promise of Purcshram’s jaygeers, 
worth ten lacs of rupees, a year, and on the 27th of October, 
1796, that chief commenced the revolution by seizing his own 
• minister Balloba Purcshram took to flight; Nana marched 
m triumph to Poona, aud on the 4 th of December placed Bajee 
Kao on the tluone of his ancestors, and cancelled the adoption 
of Chunnajcc. 

Nnm wizoi ami Bajee Rao, whose nature was to trust no one 
«nnflncci, Dccem- and to deceive all, was no sooner in possession of 
iwr, 1707 power than he began to plot the destruction of 

the two men who had been the chief instruments of lus 
elevation. The agency of Sindia was employed against 
Nana, who was induced by the representations of the in¬ 
famous Sirjee Rao to pay his master a visit of ceremony, 
when he was seized and confined m the fort of Ahmednugur. 
Ills escort, consisting of a thousand persons, was stripped, 
maimed, killed, or dispersed. Troops were sent to pillage his 
adherents, aud the capital presented a scene of confusion and 
bloodshed. Having thus disposed, as he thought, of Nana, 
Bajee Rao began to devise means of nddin|- himself of Sindia. 
who ha4 recently espoused the beautiful daughter of Sirjee 
Rao Ghatkay. J?he wedding was celebrated with extra- • 

2x2 
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ordinary display and expense. The monthly cost of his army 
at Poona, moreover, did not fall short of twenty lacs of 
rupees. He began to be straitened for money, and was con¬ 
strained to press Bajce Rao for the two crores which had been 
agreed on as the pnee of his release and elevation. Bajee 
Rao pleaded the emptiness of his treasury, but advised him 
to constitute Ghatkay his chief minister, and instruct him to 
levy this Bum from the wealthy inhabitants of Poona. The 
advice was taken, the ruffian was let loose on the capital, 
and, as long as it exists, his name will be remembered with 
horror and execration. He proceeded in the first instance to 
the Pcshwa’s palace, where he seized the ex-ministers oF the 
party of Nana, and scourged them until they gave up their 
property. The lich bankers and merchants, and all who 
were suspected of the possession of wealth, were tortured till 
it was surrendered. For many days the city of Poona was 
given up to plunder and violence. Amnt Rao, the illegitimate 
son of Raghoba, who had been placed m the ofiice of minister " 
on the imprisonment of Nana, not knowing that the infamous 
Gliatkay had been set on these atrocious proceedings by the 
advice of Iub own brother, Bajce Rao, attributed them to the 
malevolence of Smdia, and proposed to assassinate him. 
Bajee Rao readily entered into a project so entirely in ac¬ 
cordance with his own wishes, and one Abba Kally was 
selected to despatch him, at a public interview, m the 
Peshwa’s palace Smdia was summoned to the audience 
cliamticr, ami Bajce Rao upbraided him with the arrogance and 
cruelty winch he and his servants exhibited, and declared that 
he would no longer endure the contempt shown to lus authority, 
ordering him at the same time petoniptonly to depart from flic 
capital Smdia replied, with the greatest modesty, that ho 
was anxious to obey, but could not remove his camp for want 
of funds, and solicited payment of the largo sum which haa 
been expended in f eating Bajce Rao on the throne.. At this 
moment Amfit Rao inquired whether he should gjye the signal 
•to the executioner, but Bajee Rao’s courage failed him, and 
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Sindia was allowed to depart m peace. Ifeis was the first 
occasion on which the Peehwa manifested that irresolution of ' 
pin pose which marked his character through life, and ren¬ 
dered him an object of general contempt. It was in the 
midst of this scene of intrigue and confusion that Lord 
Wellesley assumed the office of Governor-General, and 
speedily Convinced the native princes of India that the energy 

of Hastings and Cornwallis was restored to the British 
Government. 


AmaiEamution One the two points onwhich Lord CornwalliB 

of thoanuy, ]iad received specific instructions before he cm- 
1794 

barked for India, had reference to the amalgamation 
of the King’s and the Company’s army. Mr Dundas considered 
that India could be retained only by a largti European force; 
aud as the number of European soldiers m India, in 1788, 
was only 12,000, to about 58,000 native sepoys, he deemed it 
necessary, in order to creato a feeling of perfect security, to 
augment it to about 17,000, so as to establish the proportion 
of one to three. He considered it impoitaiit that the whole 
of this force should be under the Crown, and u act in conceit 
with the general strength of the empire.” Lord Cornwallis, 
during his residence in India, collected a mass of information 
on the subject, which he embodied m an elaborate minute on 
his return to England. He proposed that the whole army, 


European aud native, should be transferred to the Crown, 
but he considered it indispensable that the European officers 
of the native army should remain an essentially distinct body; 
that they should go out to India early in life, and devQte 
themselves entirely to the Indian service, in which a perfect 
^powledgc of the language, and attention to the customs 
and religious prejudices of the sepoys, was absolutely neces¬ 
sary. Tins plan of amalgamation* which appears to have 
been drawn up in November, 1794, was rejected by the Court 
of Directors, who were not disposed to ^transfer their entire 
mihtaiy establishment to the Crown 9 and it did not receive 
the full ooncuzjenee of the Board of Control. 
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Mutiny of the Before this plan was ready for consideration, 
Bengal cOcen,* the officers of the Bengal army were m a state of 
1795786 . O p 0n mu ti n y B Lord Cornwallis had been employed 
during his administration m abolishing sinecure offices, and 
lessenmg the sources of illegitimate gam, both in the civil 
and military branches of the service. The civilians had been 
compensated for these reductions by increased salaries, but 
it was impossible to adopt the same rule with regard to a 
body of officers counted by thousands. The command of a 
regiment was still worth 80,000 rupees a year, but the 
general disproportion in the remuneration of the two services, 
was a source of constant envy and discontent to the military 
branch. This feeling was mdamed by the superior advan¬ 
tages of rank enjbyed by the King's officers. Sir John Shore, 
on assuming the government, found that he had to deal, not 
with the discontent, but with the actual insubordination of 
the Bengal army, and, m a country in which he felt that “ the 
avil authority was at the mercy of the military.” This spmt 
of mutiny continued to increase throughout the year 1794; but 
the officers reframed from any overt act of rebellion, while 
they waited to ascertain how far the new regulations which 
Mr. Dundas was drawing upm lieu of Lord Cornwallis's amal¬ 
gamation scheme, proved agreeable to their wishes. The regu¬ 
lations, however, were delayed so long, that the patience of 
the officers was exhausted, and on Chnstvnas-day, 1795, Sir 
John Shore convened the Council, and lead before them the 
alarming intelligence ho had just received. Delegates had 
been elected from each regiment to form an executive board, 
and the whole army was bound by the most solemn obliga¬ 
tions to protect their persons, and make good their losses by 
a general subscription. This board was authorized to treat 
with government on these terms:—that the Company's regi¬ 
ments should not be reduced; that the King’s troops should 
be limited by law if a small number, that promotion Bhould 
invariably go by seniority; and that all allowances ,whfch had 
at any time been granted to the army, including double batta, 
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should be restored- If these conditions were not accepted, 
they were prepared to seize the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-chief, and take possession of the govern¬ 
ment. 

conenutory The Council was thunderstruck at this state of 

Government, affairs. It was a crisis of the same magnitude as 

1786 that which Clive had quelled thirty years before 

by his undaunted bearing, but there was no Clive at Calcutta. 
The Governor-General instantly dispatched orders for troops 
to the Cape mid Madras, and directed the Admiral to bnng 
up his whole squadron to Calcutta without delay; he likewise 
accepted an offer from Do Boigric, of the services of a corps 
of Sindia’s cavalry, commanded by European officers. The 
Commander-in-cluef, Sir Robert Abercromby, proceceded to 
Cawnpore. Though he was not the man for the emergency, his 
official diameter and his courteous manner effected some good; 
but it was the fumness of the artillery m Calcutta, and the 
manly resistance of several officers at Cawnpore, that stemmed 
the tide of mutiny for the tunc The long-expected regula¬ 
tions arrived at length, in May, 1796, and disgusted all 
parties. Sir John Shore descnlied them as a mass of confusion, 
calculated neither to gratify the officers, nor to improve the dis¬ 
cipline of the army. The spuit of revolt blazed forth afresh. 
Remonstrances poured in upon the bewildered government 
from every quarter, and on the 30th of June, Su John Shore 
wrote to his superiors at home stating, that the pressure on 
him had been so great, as to oblige him to give way, partly, 
and to modify the regulations. In a minute which he pro¬ 
mulgated m India, he expressed a hope that the general code 
which he had drawn up would be acceptable to the officers. 
The regulations were so modificd,that there was little of them 
left. The concessions went even beyond the expectations of 
the army. Arrears of batta to the extent of seven lacs of 
rupees, -wore granted unasked; the arrear) of brevet rank were 
gratuitously bestowed, and such an addition madfi to the allow¬ 
ances of the officers of all grades, as to entail a permanent 
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addition of seven lace of annual expenditure. The weakness 
of government had, m fact, surrendered everything up to a 
factious army. In a letter to Lord Cornwallis, immediately 
after this transaction, Sir John Shore admitted that he was 
little qualified by habit or experience, to contend with a dis¬ 
contented army, and the responsibility of these wretched 
Measures, must, therefore, 1 cat chiefly with the Commando] - 
m-chicf. 


Alarm of the The intelligence of these concessions, which 
Mimitiy in readied England in December, 179C, filled the 
England, 179B Ministry with alarm, and they determined imme¬ 
diately to supersede Sir John Shore. Lord Cornwallis was 
importuned to proceed forthwith to India, and he was 
assured by Mr. Dundas, that if he could filing himself to 
forego his comfoita at home for only a twelvemonth, and 
spend three months at Calcutta, and three months at Madras, 
he would do the greatest service to Ins country that ever any 
man had it in lus power to do So uigcnidid the necessity of 
the case appear, that Mr. Dundas offered lus own services, m 
case of Lord Cornwallis's refusal, and slated lus readiness to go 
out to Bengal as Governor-General, but Mr Pitt refused to pait 
with his colleague, and Lord Cornwallis determined “ to sacri¬ 
fice all personal consideration of comfort and happiness, to the 
service of the public.” He was sworn m as Govcrnm-General 
on the 1st of February, 1797, and the appointment was imme¬ 
diately announced to all tho PrcHidcnces m India. Oil the first 
lntelhence of this spirit of insubordination, Mr. Dundas de¬ 
clared himself averse to all concessions, and resolved to put it 
down with a high liand. But he met with serious obstructions 
in various quarters, and was obliged, at length, to succumb 
to circumstances. There was a regularly organised committee 
of Bengal officers then sitting m London, as tho representa¬ 
tives of the mutineers m India, and the Court of Directors 
and Mr. DundaB, sfrange to say, entered into negotiations 
with them, and passed, what Lord Cornwallis designated, 
a “ milk-and-water order,” with which (they «desircd him to 
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embark for India and assume the government, which he 
lefused to do. They proceeded further to make concession ’ 
after concession to the London committee, and even promoted 
one of the ringleaders to a confidential post at the India 
House. Lord Cornwallis therefore resigned the office of* 
Governor-General m disgust, on the 2nd of August. 

Afltanif omie, The most memorable event of Sn John Shore’s 

vjxiLr°^797 administration was tlie change which he mado in 

the Oude succession. Ilyder Beg Khan, the chief 
minister, was a native statesman of vast energy and singular 
ability, and sustained the sinking fortunes of the state with 
great vigour. Hm death m 1795, and the appointment of a 
successor totally devoid of principle, put an end to all hope of 
reform in the government By nature, the Vizier was a 
man of good disposition, but spoiled by the enjoyment of 
absolute power, and by the fools, knaves, and sycophants, 
who composed his court. During the seventeen yearn of his 
reign lie had lived only for one object—the giatification of 
his jiersonal apjietites. Some English adventurer who visited 
his court introduced to his notice the diversion of a race by 
old women m sucks. The Vizier was enchanted with this 
new pleasure, and exclaimed, that though he had expended a 
croi c of rupees m procuring amusement, he had never found 
any Dung so much to his taste The government was com¬ 
pletely effete, and, hut for the protection of the English 
battalions, the country would long since have been absorbed 
byTSindia. Sir John Shore, before he resigned the govern¬ 
ment, paid a visit to the Nabob at Lucknow, and prevailed 
on him to appoint Tufuzzil HusBcm, his minister. lie had 
been his master’s representative in Calcutta, and had obtained 
the entire confidence of Sir John Shore by the simplicity of 
lits character, Ins unblemished integrity, and his great abilities. 
Inins various interviews with the Vizier, Sir John endeavoured 
to inculcate on him the necessity of endeavouring to promote 
the pibsperity of the country and the happiness of his people; 
but he found that such questions had never come withjp the 
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scope of his imagination. Whatever favourable impression 
the Governor-General might produce m the morfnng, was 
completely effaced m the evening, when tlio Vizier was again 
closeted with his buffoons and parasites, or stupified with opium. 
After a residence of six weeks at Lucknow, Sir John returned 
to Calcutta, and the Nabob, worn out with excesses, died in 
the course of the year. 

vidar aii. The succession of his reputed son, Vizier Ali, 
Nabob, 1797 was ratified by Sir John Shore on the ground that 
the old Nabob had acknowledged his title, that the Nabob’s 
mother had given it her sanction, and that it was generally ac¬ 
quiesced in by the people. But he subsequently received 
information of his spurious birth and violent character, and, 
from that feeling of conscientiousness which had always guided 
his conduct, proceeded to Lucknow to investigate the case. 
Before he reached it, he was met by the minister, Tufuzzil 
Hussein, who assured him that Vizier All was not even the il¬ 
legitimate son of the late Vizier, but the offspring of a man of 
the lowest caste; that his elevation had created astonishment 
and disgust, and that the succession belonged of nght to 
Sadut Ah, the brother of the late pnnee The province of 
Oude was considered by the people of Hindostan to stand m 
a position altogether different from that of any other princi¬ 
pality in India. In 1764 it had been conquered by the 
British anas, and forfeited by the laws of eastern warfare. 
It was afterwards voluntarily restored to the family of the 
Vizier by IiOrd Clive, and was ever after considered a de¬ 
pendency of the British Government, and the appointment of 
its Nabobs was held to reBt on the will of the Governor* 
General. Sir John felt the full responsibility of his situation* 
and was most anxious to do justice. He consulted all those 
who were likely to give impartial testimony, and he found 
the statement of the minister regarding the ignoble birth of 
Vizier Ah fully confirmed. He learned, likewise, that since 
his elevation he had exhibited great violence and unetodSiness 
ct character, and the most hostile designs towafds the English 
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Government. Sir John, therefore, came to the conclusion 
that it would be mjuitous to the country, and disgraceful to 
the British name to support him, and that, as all the dnldren 
of the late Nabob were illegitimate, the throne ought to 
descend to his brother. 

Arrangement That pnnce was at the time residing at Benares, 
with haiuiut an d air John Shore deputed Mr. Cherry, the 

^ 1798 Resident, to announce the intentions of the British 

Government to hun. He was likewise presented with the 
draft of a treaty, which, with some subsequent modifications, 
embraced the following provisions: that the defence of the 
Oude dominions should remain exclusively with the British 
Government, that the number of British troops stationed m 
Oude should consist of 10,000, and that the annual payment 
for them should be seventy-six lacs of rupees, which was to 
vary according to the increase or diminution of the force; 
that the fortress of Allahabad, the key of the province which 
the English were to defend, should be made over to them 5 
that the Nabob should not mamtam more than 35,000 troops, 
and should cuter into no negotiation with any foreign power, 
without the consent of the British Government. The treaty 
made such arrangements as a superior would dictate to a sub¬ 
ordinate, and fully bore out the impression that Oude was 
subject to the Company. During tins negotiation, Sir John 
was encamped in the immediate neighbourhood of Lucknow, 
and exposed to no little peril from Vizier All, who was sur¬ 
rounded by bauds of desperate men, who openly talked of 
his assassination. The city was then supposed to contain 
800,000 inhabitants; the streets were narrow lanes and 
ufctncuto passages, capable of being strongly defended, and 
every house wus filled with armed men. Ibrahim. Beg, a 
bold and reckless adventurer, commanded thoTtroops of Vizier 
All, and had 300 pieces of ordnance, of which 30 were so 
posted that they could not bo seized wihout great danger. 
Sir Jdlin *Sliore was Btrongly advised by the minister and 
the nobles to anticipate the designs of Vizier Ah, and^eizft 
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him m the city, but he felt that the firing of a single shot 
might lead to the massacre of thousands. In the midst 
of tHcse dangers, his escape from which was pronounced 
by his successor in the government to be miraculous, he 
maintained the utmost calmness and composure, and lus con¬ 
duct throughout this transaction exhibited a pattern of couragp 
and resolution. 

sadut Ail in- Sadut All at length reached Cawnporc, and 

stalled, nee. was escorted from thence to Lucknow, a distance 

of 50 miles, by a large British force, and all the embarrass* 
incuts of Sir John Shore at once terminated. Vizier All was 
deserted by his servants and followers as Sadut All ap¬ 
proached the city, in winch he was proclaimed Nabob Vizier 
on the 21st of January, 1798 Vizier All waB removed to 
Benares, where he resided some tune on his pension of a lac 
and a half of rupees a year, cherishing the most inveterate 
feelings towards the English Government. The revolution 
was hailed by Europeans and natives as an act of justice, and 
the general feeling in Oude was that “the nght had come to 
the rightful.” The Court of Directors recorded that “in 
circumstances of great delicacy and embarrassment, Sir John 
Shore had conducted himself with great tcrnpei, abihlty, and 
firmness.” Dr. Lawrence, a friend of Mr Burke’s and one of 
the managers of the impeachment of Hastings, threatened 
Sir John with an indictment for his proceedings in Oude, but 
it was never carried into execution, and the impartial voice of 
posterity has paid homage to the honesty, the wisdom, and the 
vigour manifested by him on tins occasion Immediately 
after Saadut Ah had been placed on the throne, Sir John 
Shore, who had been created Lord Teignmouth, returned ip 
Calcutta, and embarked for England on the 25th of March, 
1798. 
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Balajee Vuhwnnath, hw origin, rises to the office of Petihwa, hw energy, 187, 
Obtains gnat privileges from Hluuwm Ah, observations on thym, 1W8, the 
privileges confirmed by the emperor, he re-oxguraes the liahratta polity 
1 hlscdsath, 192 * 
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Balajee Bao, succeeds Baiee Kaa as Peshwa, 226, obtains ike supreme au¬ 
thority among the Makrattas, 252, attacks Salabut Jung, and is defeated 
by Bn guy, 25H, ravages the Carnatic, Mfihrutta system of plunder, 255, 
sends a great army against the Abdalees, 269, which us defeated at 
Pamput, 291, dies of a broken heart, 292 • 

Balosore, establishment of the company’s footoiv at, 257 
Bappa, the Bajpoot, his exploits, attacks the Mahomedans, 24, placed on the 
throne of Ohittore, 25, goes to Khorason and marnes Mahomed&u wives* 
26. 


Deder, one of the principalities which rose on tho ruins of tho Bahnuny king¬ 
dom, under the Halved shally dynasty, 83,114 
Beejapori’, lxjcmmw independent under the Add shnhv djTinsty, 88,115, the 
great gun cost hyltoomy Khan, 117, attacked by Aunin^ehe, 14.9, again 
invaded by lum, 173, extinction of the kingdom, magnificent edifices of 
its princes. 171 " 

Beejuyrmgur, foundation of the Hindoo kingdom of, G8, the king constantly' 
worsted by the Duhininy armies lie enlists Mahumedans, lus continued 
want of success, 8(1, resources of the kingdom, attacked by four Maho- 
medan princes, entire defeat of the Hindoo army at Telhcutta, 11C, ex¬ 
tinction of the kingdom, 117 

Begums of Oudo, demand the treusuroe and jaygeers, Raid to he bequeathed to 
them by the Yizior, the demand compromised by the Hamdent, 348, the 
Vizier at Ghuviar obtains Hosting’s con sunt to despoil them, 418, they are 
deprived of wealth and lands, 419, their servants tortured, 420, their jay- 
ge« rs restored, 421 

Belial, the Hindoo dynasty of, m the Deccan, extinguished, 57 
Boluli Lodi, emperor of Delhi, Ins ancestry, incessant wars with Jounpore, 
69, extinguish! s that kingdom, Iuh death, 70 
Benares, tho ancient 11mdim dynasty of Pal, 41, its temples destroyed by 
Aurung/ cl jo, 165, the province of, ceded to the Company by the Vmcr, 
348, »r Cheyt Bing 

Benfleld, Paul, bis humble position in the service, demand of 23 lacs ho had 
advanced to the Nabob, and on Iho crops of Tanjore, 380, creates o glit 
members of Parliament with tlio money of Mahomed All, 
infamy by Buiko 43b, gains b() lacs by the payment of the 
without inquiry, 137 
Bengal, introduction nf brahmins and kayusts, 26, Hindoo power extin¬ 
guished, 45, revolts from the throne of Delhi, 63, reconquered by 
Aklnr, 112, (‘sUblndiniriit of Portuguese fiower in it, 1J7, its total 
extinction 119, first establishment of tho East India Company, 20b, 
abandoned by Clutmork, 218, he returns and founds Calcutta, 214, fifty 
i ears’ contest between the Company and the Nabob, 220 , devastated 
by tho Huhrattas, 22H , comes under the authority of the English, 
280, state of, 1755, 409, don bio government established by Olive, injurious, 
342, its wretched condition, 1767-1772, 31b 
Berar, becomes independent under tho lmnd shahy dynasty, 88, absorbed in 


consigned to 
Nabob’s debts 
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Bharat, the oarliest king of India, 2 

TJhoje ltaja, bis peaceful and illustrious reign^42 

Bhuiislny, raja of Herar, ongm of the family, Itoghoojee Bhonslav Invades 
the Carnatic, 225, Hastings endeavours to form an alliance with bun, 
without success, supplies Goddard with provisions, 369, joins the con¬ 
federacy against the 0ompanyffl?S, makes an amicable arrangement with 
Unstinca, 375 

Bhopal, noble conduct of the raja to Goddard, not forgotten by the British 
government, the Banco decorated with the Stitr of India, 368. 

Bhurtpftre, founded by the Jauts, 202 

Bidgegor captured by the English, the troops divide 40 lacs of booty among 
themselves, 417. ■ * 
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Bkekhole, the tragedy of, 273. 

Board of Control constituted, 438 
Bombay, acquired from the king of Portugal, 208 

Bombay, President and Council, offer assistance to Baghoba, capture Salsefcte, 
85fc, conclude the treaty of Burst with Eaghoba, 90S), which is disallowed 
m Calcutta, HGO, they reprobate and endeavour to thwart the treaty of 
Foontnder, .%*2, despatch an army to Foonah in the cause of BAghobo, 
865, the disgraceful convention of Wurgaum, 867, which they repudiate, 
869 

Boodh, hia truth, religion, and death, 11 

Boodlusm spreads through Ceylon, Tibet, Tartary, and China, 11 

Boodhists expelled from India, 16 

Boughton, the surgeon, his noble conduct, 206. 

lJrathwaitc, OoL, defeated by Tippoo, 3U7 

Bmmha, his worship succeed the institutes of Munoo, 6 

Bui bun, emperor of Delhi, his exemplary reign, 5L 

Busby, makes Balabut Jung soobodar, 245, obtains large donations from him, 
253, obtains the northern sircars, and establishes a great French power 
in the Deccan, 254, captures the English factories on the coast, 257, lus 
character and progress, his power extinguished by Lally, 258, returns to 
India at the end of twenty-four yearn, and readies the const, 404, 
his operations at fnddalorv, suspended by the news of pence between 
France and England, 4U5 
Buxar, the Yvier defeated at the battle of, 305 

Byram of Ghurm, the lust of the dyrnistj, puts Suif-nod-deen to death, de¬ 
feated by AUa-ond-dcen, his denth* 39 

Byram Khan, tlie minister of A It bar, dismissed, revolt*, and is assassinated, 
165 

Cabral, conducts tlie second Portuguese expedition to Tndm, and discovers 
Brazil, 8b, intrigues against him at Calicut, seizes Moorish, vessels, and 
bums the town, 87 

Calcutta, foundation of, 214, its fortification, 21G, the MnhmttA ditch, 227, 
its defenceless stute in 175h, 271, hmegud b\ Sisraju Dow]all, 272, nur- 
renders, tragedy of the Block Iloli, 273, recaptured by Clive, 275, becomes 
the capital of Bengal, 343 

Calcutta Council, its atrocious conduct regarding tbo transit duties, SOI , 
makes war on Meer Cassini, 302, its rapacity on the elevation of Niijmn- 
ood-dowlah, 807 

Calicut, becomes independent in tbo 9th century, 22, the Zamorm receives tlie 

first Portuguese expedition, 65, heattickw the Portuguese uud is def^tud, 
119 

Candahar betrayed to the Moguls by Ah MenUu, 139, reconquered by the 
Persian A, three ummocessml attempts to retake it, 140 
Candesh, becomes independent, 65, is subordinate to its neighbours, 71, 
annexed to the Mogul empire, 121 
Camoc, Col, his incapacity and dismissal, 36b, 367 

Carnatic invaded by Sevajee, 168, its extent, overrun by tho Moguls, en¬ 
trusted to Zulfiknr Khan., Daood Khan, and Bodutoollo, 229, Anwar-ood- 
deen founds the family of Nabob of tho Carnatic, 231, its revenues takqq 
over for the expenses of the Mysore War, 396, restored to the Nabob by 
Duiidus, 438. 

Cashmere conquered by Aklwir, 113. 

Cave temples originate with the Boodhut^ 18 
Ghandernagore, its establishment, 20 1 ), captured by Clive, 277 
Cband Sultana, her noble defence of Abmednugur, 120, licr tragic death, 
121 « 

Chaamock retires Irom Hooghly to Clmttanutty, 211, taken awqv to*Madras 
by Captain Heath, 213, returns and founds Calcutta, his death and 
1 monument, 214. * 
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Charter of the E I Company, renewal of it, 1798,487 ; arguments for con¬ 
tinuing the monopoly of the Company, 488. 

Cheyt Sing, the raja of Benares, bis manly andposition, extraordinary eld 
demanded of him, 415, he hesitates^ and Hastings Imposes a fine of 
50 lacs on him, is placed under restraint, and escapee to fianumgar, 418, 
to Bidgegur, 417, and to Bundleound, remarks on this transaction. 418 
Chimnajee, son of the luckless Baglioha, made Peahwa by adoption, 408, his 
adoption cancelled, 499 

Chin Kllich Khan, the Tartar, as Nisam-ool-moolk, appointed soobadar of tile 
Deccan, and founds a new dynasty, 180. 

Chin surah, its foundation, 209, attacked by Clive, 285 

Clnttore, illustrious ancestry of the raia, 29, invaded by Mahmoon, who Is 
defeated by Khoman, 26, captured by Akhar, mode in which the capture 
la commemorated to this day, abandoned for Oodypore, 199 
Cholas in the Deccan, 21 

Cholera, first appearance in India, in Col* Pearce's detachment, proceeding to 
Madras, 376 

Christianity introduced into India by St. Thomas, 20 
Chronology, an cum t, of the Hindoos, 2 

Chun<3a Sahib, his origin, alhee himself with the French, 280, a prisoner in 
Batura, is liberated, 299, proclaimed Nabob of the Carnatic, 241, marches 
against Taniorc, and obliged to retire, 242 , gives himself up to Mahomed 
Alf, who orders him to be assassinated, 248 
Clrandnt-goopta, king of Mugudu, his connection with Seloucus, 15. 

Civil Courts, new organisation, of, 1798, 474 

Clive, first development of his genius, 289, captures Arcot, 246, memorable 
siege of that place, 247, captures Ghennh, governor of Fort St. David, 
269, sent to recover Calcutta, 274, retakes it and attacks Hooghly, 275, 

* defeats tbo Nabob, 276, captures Cliandernagore, 277, hie victory at 
Plasey, 279, sends an expedition under Fordeto the Coast, 288, confiiet 
with the Dutch, 285, returns to England, 26<i, created a peer, 807, his 
unworthy treatment in England, Court of Directors constrained to send 
him out a second tune as Governor to Heugol, 308, lus arrangements with 
the Nabob of Moorsliedabad, the Emperor and tho Vizier, 310, gives back 
Onde, obtains the Deivanny, 810, quells the mutmy of thp European 
officers, eete up the Society of Inland Trade, 318 , returns to England, 
review of his career, bnlfiod and badgered at home, 815, Ins tragic 
doatli, 916 

Code of Lord Cornu allis, 1793,475 

(Confederacy, grand, against tlw English, by the native powers, 373 
('oiljeverom, the capital of an ancient kingdom, 22 

Coote, Col, defeats Lully at Wande wash, 261, captures Pondicherry, 268, Sir 
Eyre, appointed Uommandur-in-chief in Bengal, embarks for Madras. 
812, captures (Jarangolly , gams the battle of Torto Novo, 398, and of 
Polhlore, 394, and ofSohngur, 895, lue death, 404 
Cornwallis, Lord, his antecedents, his great reputation, 442, appointed 
Governor-General, sets about tho reform of abases, 44.4, enumeration of 
them, 444, demands the Gun tour Sirkar, 447, the Nizaru’s demand of aid 
pot pi exes him, his notable letter to the Nizam, 449, resolves on war with 
Tippoo, 450, treaties of Alliance with the Nizam and tho Mahr&ttas, 451, 
leaves the campaign of 1790 to General Mcdowa, 452, sends a force by 
land to Madras, 469, takes the field in person, arrives at Madras, 
marches towards Senugapatnm, 454, captures Bangalore, 455, battle of 
Ankora, 456, obliged to retire from want of provisions, 457, eonqueni 
the Danmahal, captures numerous forts, tho gmifd oonvuy, 460, he 
marches jpto Mysore, captures the defences around Senugapatom, 461, 
Tippoo sues ftr ponce, 462, peace of Bonn gaps turn, its terms, 463, bis 
proceedings arragzvd in both Douses, ratified by Failument, he is" 
created a Marquis, 466, his revenue reforms, 467, ms civil and criminal 
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institutions, 474, he proposes the Guarantee treaty, which m accepted hy 
the Nizam, 490, and rejected by the Mahrattos, 491, he returns to 
f Eng]and, 477, accepts the office of Governor-General a second time, 504, 
throws it up in disgust, 506 

Coflujurah case, 418 * 

Criminal Courts organised in 1798, 474 
Cuddapah, Nabob of, shoots Nazir Jung, 244 

Cnnouj, its magnificence, the king sulimits to Mahraood of Ghazni, 92, 
" occupied by the Kathores, 41, the king celebrates the sacrifice of the 
home, 42, conquered by Mahomed Ghory, and the kingdom extin¬ 
guished, 45. 

Panes embark m the trade of Bengal, 209 

DaoodKban, governor of the Carnatic, entertained by Mr Pitt, Lord Chatham's 
father at Madras, 183 , offers tho chout to the unhrattas, 184, governor 
of Guzeiat, 186, attacks and defeats Hussein AU Byud, but is killed by a 
cannon ball, 187 

Dan, son of Shah Jehan, his character, 144, defeated by Anrangzobe's force, 
is paraded through Delhi, and put to death, 148 
Darius, bis expedition to India, extent of lus conquests, 10 
Deccan, the southern division of Inrim, its extent and boundaries, 1, com¬ 
prises five of tl\e early divisions and languages, 4, its early history, 21, 
first irruption of the Mnhomedans into it, 53 revolts from Mahomed 
Tophiuk, and the Bulumny kingdom foumh d, 6-1, its deplorable state m 
the 16th century, 119, first inviwion by Aklur, 120, invudtd by Alining- 
zebe, 171, conquered by him , grout confusion in consequence, 175 
Declaratory Act of 1788, and its results, 485 

ipelki, its last Hindoo king, Pnlhimi, contests supremacy with the king of 
Cunouj, 41, defeats Mahomed Gliory, 13, is totally defeated by him and 
tho Hindoo dynasty < etwes, 44, sacked by Timur, «»7, and by Nadir Bhabp 
200, and by Ahmed Rhah Abdnlt*., 2<»7, and by GhoUm Kadir, 480 
Devi-cotta, expedition against it by the .English, 218, it is ended to them, 239 

Dewanny of Bengal, 15ehar and Orissa, bestowed on the Company by the 
Emperor, 310 

Dias Bartholomew, first doubles the Capo of Good Hope, 84, perishes m a 
storm off the Cape, 84i 

Doogaur, the battle of, gained by Goddard over the Mahmttas, 974 
Doorgawuttee, the Hindoo queen of Gurra, her beaut}, her valor, and her 
tntgiuil end, 107 

Doon udhiiu defatted by Yoodisthoer, his death, 8 
Dost Ah, governor of the Carnatic, defeated aiul shun, 230 
Drake, guv* ruor of Calcutta iu 175G, his dastardly conduct, 272 
Dandim moves a vote of censure on Huntings, 429, and for his recal and 
that of Mr Hornby, President of Bombay, 4J0, r< fuses to support the 
Bull Ilia charge against Hastings, 424, first and ablest President of the 
Board of Control, 434 

Duplax, his antecedents, governor of CliandemngoTe, of Pondicherry, 288; 
hu opposition to Labonrdonnafs, 284, violates tho capitulation of Madras, 
besieges Port St- David, repulsed Ivy the Nabob, persuades the Nabob to 
join him, 28G, defends Pondicherry against the English and obtumLgreat 
renown in Indio, 287, determines to establish a French empire in the 
Deccan, 289, experiences a reverse, 242, takes Masulip&tam and Gmjee, 
is appointed viceroy nf all the temtonw south of the Ivistua, nod reaches 
the Bummit of his glory, 244, superseded liy Godehou, 260, his fate, 
remarks on his earaer, 251 

Dutch, the, their flint establishment in Bengal, 209, they bring a force from 
Java toGhinsurab, which is debated by Colonel Fordo, 208 
Mast India Company, its ongiu, first adventure, 208, eight Succeeding ad- 
• ventures, first send vessels to India, 204, successful combat with the 
Portuguese; finnan from Jehan goer, 205; and rrom Shah Jehan, 200, 


their privileges confirmed by Cromwell, 207; end by Charles the Second, 
200, their great prosperity, 1662—1682, 209, obtain. Admiralty jurisdic¬ 
tion, 210, determined to fight the Great Mogul, rival company established 
In Loudon, 210 ; send out Admiral Nicholeon with a large armament^ hie 
instructions; his fleet dispersed, he bums Hooghly, 211, attack ol the 
pDgrnu shun, which loads to an accommodation with the emperor, 212, 
ambition vu the Company quenched for half a century, 214, union of the 
two companies, 219, embassy to Delhi, 221, noble conduct of Ur. 
Hamilton, and privileges obtained through him, 222, strange anomaly of 
its position in 1772, 387, its Yimous constitution, 888, interference of 
Parliament in its affairs, 839, its financial difficulties, the Regulating 
Act, 840 r the Declaratory Act, 485 
Edur. the seat of the Rajpoot stato, 24 

Elizabeth, quean, grants a charter to the East India Company, her letter to 
the Emperor Aklmr, 208 

B’lie, Ur, Chief at Patna, his violence, 301, seizes the aty, it is recovered, 
he flies and is brought bock^302, put to death, 803 
Ellora, the wonderful caves of, 19 

Emperor Shah All urn invades Behar, and is defeated by Col Galliaud, 294 , 
defeated a second time by Capt Knox, 205, invests Meer Cassim with 
the soubadarue of the throe provinces, and proceeds to Delhi, 298, his 
Arrangement with Clive, grants the Dewanny to*the Company, 310, 
sooted by the Mohmttas on tho throne of Delhi, 835, quarrels with them, 
and is reduced to submission, 330, Gliolum Kadir puts lus eyes out, 440 
English, their position m India considered, the mont&ble expansion of their 

dominion, 485 

EuBufzioe defeat Akhar’s army, 113, and baffle Aurungzcbe, 164 
Expedition from Bengal to Madras, by laud, under Col Pearce, 875, reaches 
. Fuhrat, 394 

Expedition from Bombay to Dcdnore, its success, 406, its discomfiture, 407. 
.Famine, the great, m Bengal 1770, 31G. 

Famme at Madras, 491 

Ferokuhcre ascends the throne of Delhi, 185, aseasHiuatcil, 189 
Fuiuze, Bohminy, makes twenty-four campaigns, wars witli Beejuynugur, 
patronizes learning, his seraglio, Tit 
Feroze Toghluk, the emperor, liu magnificent public works, 64 
Fitch, travels through Indio, 20 ) 

Flint, Lieut, his gallant defence of Wamlowash, refused any promotion by 
tiio Court of Directors, 39d 

Fordo, Col., his expedition to tho const, digests Confians, 283, takes Mnsuli- 
patam, and obtains a ocssum of territory from Salabut Jung, 281, defeats 
tho Dutch force at Chinsurah, 28G 
Fort William, its erection, 21b 

Fox's India Bill, its provisions, 430, violent opposition to it, 431 passes the 
Commons, rejected in the Lords, 432, comparison of it with Pitt’s 
Bill, 434 

Francis, Ur Philip, amveB m Calcutta aa Member of Council, enters on a 
violent opposition to Hastings, 846, is wounded in a duel with him, and 
returns to England, 854 
French East India Company established, 209 

Fullerton, Uol, his expedition into Mysore,407f his success, 408, his progress 
arrested by the Madras Government, ordered to restore bis conquests, 
and then to retain thorn, 408,409 

Fvzoolla Khan, the Kohilla Chief, error of Hastings is his demand on him 
42(1. a 

Ghenah, Anferia's, captured by Olive and Watson, 2G9 * 

Ghuzce-ooddeeq, sun of the Nizam, advances to seize the Deccan, poisoned 
by his own mother, 254. B 

Gbaeee-ood-deen, ao9 of the former, generalissimo of the imperial troops, 
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deposes end blinds the emperor. 206, invades the Punjab, and provokes 
Ahmed Shah Abdalee, 207, invites the Mahrattaa, 286, murders the 
emperor, Alumgeer, 288 

GhazJb Toghluk, first emperor of that family, 00, his death, 61 
Gheias-ood-deen, Ascends tlie throne and associates his brother Mahomed 
with him in tho government, 40 

Ghiljie dynasty succeeds to the Delhi throne, 63, extinguished by Ghaxee 

Gholanf Kadlr sacks Delhi, puts out the Emperor’s eyes, is mutilated by 
SIndia, and dies under the Operation, 480 
Ghore, rise of the dynasty of, 89, it ends with Mahomed, 47. 

Giniee, occupied by the Mabrattas, and captured by Zuliikar Kban, 179. 
Goddard, General, his successful expedition across the country from the 
Jumna to Surat, 368, takes Ahmedabad, and drives the Manrattas back 
to the Nerbndda, 871, beats them at Doogaur, 374, failure of his expedi¬ 
tion to Poona, 374 

Go dehen supersedes Duplefx, and terminates hostilities with the English, 250 
Goho, the Rajpoot prince, 23 

Goloouda, the Kootub nimby dynastv establishes an independent kingdom at, 
63,116, the king submits to Auningzobu, and consents to nay a croro of 
rupees, 148, he is attacked again by Aurungxebe, 173, ana the kingdom 
is extingpiBhed, lVfi 
Gooroo Govind, the Sikh prophet, 184. 

Gour, the ancient capital of Bengal, depopulated, and deserted, 118 
Governor-General, the office created in 1773, 340, enlargement of Ins powers, 
486 

Quick* ar, the royal house of, established iu Guzerat by Peelaiee, onginally a 
cowherd, 195 

Guntoor Sirkar demanded by Lord Cornwallis, and surrendered by tliu 
Nizam, 447 

Guzerat, governed by the Bhagilas, 41, the Hindoo power extinguished by 
AHa-ood-deen, 55, becomes independent of Delhi, 65, Mozuffer, the flrat 
king, 71, hie grandson Ahmtd builds Ahmrdahad 72, Mahmoud governs 
it for fifty years, his illustrious reign, 74, Mu/uffer, the second, the wild 
and turbulent Bahadoor Shah, 76, it is conquered by Akbar, 109, it 
passes over to the Giurkwar, 195, disputes between Govind Kao and 
Futteh Bmg Guickwar, 357, Put toll Bing makes a treaty with Bagkoba 
and Col Keating, 360 

Gwalior, gallant capture of it by Major Poph&m, 372 

Hu nil ton, the surgeon, his noble conduct, he obtains privileges for the Com¬ 
pany, 222 

Hartley, his extraordinary talent and success passes unrequited, 300, his 
bnlliiuit exploit m Malabar, 413 

Hustings, Warren, his appointment to the Bervice, returns to England, 
appointed second in Council at Madras, 341, governor of Bengal, 342, 
introduces great changes into the administration, the first Rob ilia war, 
843, sells Gurah and Allahabad to the Viner, 344, outvoted in council, 
and becomes powerless, 847, accusations cuuoootad against bun, 849, 
charge brought by Nundu koomar, he refuses to sit m council tow be 
bullied by natives, 350, the execution of Nundu koomar laid at his door, 
condemned by the Court of Directors, supported by tlie Court of Pro¬ 
prietors, 852, offers to resign, and recalls Ins resignation, Gol Moncton's 
death restores his authority, ('laveniig's attempt to seize the fort baffled 
by Hastings, 358 ^dispute settled by the {Supreme Court, 354, his vigor¬ 
ous measures on the occurrence of the war with Franco, 368, offers a 
* treaty to the raja of Berar, which ik declined. 374, comes fo an under¬ 
standing with lum, his land expedition to Madras, 385, treaty with 
m Bindia, treaty of Salbye with the Mabrattas, 876,.restores the Guntoor 
Birkar to the Niaam 884, energetic measures on Boillie’s defeat, 891, 
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Bends money, and troops, and Sir Eyre Ooote to Madras, 882, allows the 

negotiation with Tippoo to take its own course, reasons fox so doing, 
409, makes SirELmui Impev chief judge of the B udder, 414, deman da 
extraordinary aid of Cheyt Sing, and mfliata a fine of fid loos jf Apeee, 
on his hesitation, proceeds to Benares, 416, his extreme peril, escapes 
to Chnnar, 417, consents to the spoliation of the begums of Chide, 418, 
motion for his read pee sod by the Bouse of Gammons, 429, Court of 
Directors support the motion, the Court of Proprietors repudiate it, 430 1 
transactions regarding Fyzoolla Klian, 420 Hastings censured by the 
Court of Directors, rouges the government, and returns to England, 421, 
his reoejition, refused a peerage by Pitt, attached by Burke, 422, Burko 

f owled into the impeachment by Major Boott, charges against Hastings, 
6 rends a long reply, 423, the Iiohilla charge, charge regarding Cheyt 
Bing, 424, the Begum charge, 425, Hastings’s trial, dignity of the scene, 
the impeachment conducted by the Whigs, 42b, their unexampled vio¬ 
lence , hia acquittal, remarks on his character and administration, 427 
Heath, Captain, his expedition to Bangui, and its disastrous results, 218 
Hemai, the Hindoo minister of Add Shah, Ins groat talents, 102, he is 
defeated by Akbar, 104, 

Hindoo pantheon fully developed after the expulsion of the Boodtosts, 6 
Hindoos, ancient history of the, 2 

Hmdooism introduced into Java, 17 * 

limdostan, the northern division of India, description of it, its boundaries, 
1, early settlement of the Hindoos in it, 8, comprises five of the early 
divisions and languages, 4, its condition when invaded by Mahomed 
GUory, 41 

Holkur, origin of the family, 193, Tokajee, his marauding expedition to 
Hiudostun, 884, sent to Umdoston hr Nana Fnmuvcsc to watch Hindis, 
479, his troops defeated by those of Hindis, 484, last apjieunuicu of the 
Holkar troops under thu national standard, 493 
Holland, Presidont of Madras, lus disgraceful conduct about Travancore, 
deserts his post, and returns to En gland, 469 
Holwell, governor of Calcutta, at tbo tun oof the tragedy of the Black hole, 272 
Hooghly, early establishment of the Portuguese, 138, destruction of the Por¬ 
tuguese settlement, 189, first English factory', 207, burnt by Admiral 
Hicholson, 211, captured by Clive, 275 
Hughes. Admiral, captures Nogapntora and Tnncomolee, B9G, fights four naval 
actions with Bunrein, 89!), quits Madras Hoods and goes to Bombay, 401 
HnnmytKiu emperor of Delhi, conquers Gurerat, 9b, thrice defeated by {Shore 
Khan , his sufferings in the desert, 99, flies to Persia, his treatment there, 
captures Oaudhliar, 102, establishes himself m Afghanistan, defeats 
Soounder Boor, and roasaendB the throne of Delhi, 103 
Humbcrstone, Col, his movements on tha Malabar coast, 401, marches into 
the interior, ordered bank, pursued by Tippoo to Taniam, 402 
Hussein Ah assists Ferokshere to ascend the throne of Delhi, 185, viceroy of 
the Deccan, 187, the Mahrattas incited to oppose tom, and he grants them 
the chouty IBB, marches to Delhi, deposes Ferokmen, and puts tom to 
dentil, 169; is stabbed to the heart, 199 

HaAnn Gnngu, first Batonluy king of the Deccan, his origin. and progress, 77 
Hyderabad mode the scat of the Nizam’s government, 191. 

Hydor All, toa parentage, hia early career, 320, foundation of his fortune, 821, 
agrees to aid Dally, 822, reduced to oxtreuuty, recovers hia fortunes, and 
usurps the throne, 323, increases his power, conquers Dednore, great 
wealth acquired there, 324, totally defeated by the^fohrattos, 825, invades 
Malabar, and conquers Calicut, confederacy against hum 826, buys off 
the Myhiattag, bribes the Nizam to join to™, 327, defeated at u h a n g am a, 
328, procieds to the Western coast; defeats the Bombay expedition, 
returns to the £oromondel coast, 330, toa offer of peace rejected, liy 
Madras, 381, dictates peace under its walls, war with the MahrattaffeftS, 
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disgraceful defeat at Milgota, 333; constrained to make peace, 884; lrh 
encroachments on the Mahr&ttas, 884, allies himself with Baghoba, is 
attacked by the Mahrattas and the Nizam, defeats their objects, 888, 
joins the confederacy against the English, peace with the Mshraitas. 
887, his preparations for mar, supmeness of the Madras government, 888, 
he bursts on the Carnatic, desolation of the province, 888, annihilates 
Ool Bailho’e detachment, 891, defeated at Porto Nora, 398, at Folklore, 
894, at Solingur, 895, hu revalues in Malabar, 897, his dospondonoy, 
arrival of the French expedition revives him, 398, he repulses Goote from 
Arnee, 899, his death, 492 

Ibrahim Lodi, the last of that dynasty, defeated by Baber, 98 
Ibrahim, son of All Merdan. governor of Bengal, invites Job Charnock from 
Madras, 214 

lmpey, Sir Elijah, chief judge of the Supreme Court, 34G, and of the Sudder 
Dewnnny, 414 

Indio, its boundaries, divisions, extent, and population, 1, its ten divisions 
and ten languages, 4, its condition on the accession of linker, 93, andaftor 
tbe invasion of Nadir Shah, 201, and after the battle of Pamput, 292 
India Bills, comparison of Fox's and Pitt’s Bills, 484 

Inland trade, Society for, established by Clive, abolished by the Court of 
Directors, 314 * 

Jauto emigrate from the banks of the Indus, 202 
Jehander Sbah, mounts the throne of Delhi, and is jrat to death, 185 
Jeliangeer, ascends the throne of Delhi, 125, ma early proceedings, 126, 
marries No or Johan, 127, attacks Malik Amber, ana m foiled, subdues 
Oodvpore. 129, operations in the Deccan, 182, seized by Moliabat, 13d, 
1 a released and diua, 134 

Johan Lodi, tbo Afghan revolts against Shah Jehan, lim exploits and death, 188 
Jeuglus Klian , hw antecedents, 48; defeats Mahomed of Kharism, lays wasto 
a thousand miles of country, revolution created by Lun m Central Asia, 
founds the Mogul power, 49 
Jesus Christ, his birth and divine mission, 20 

Jeypol of Lahore, crosses tho Indus, attacks Snbuktugoen , snlmuta to him, 
refuses the promised payments, is attacked, 28, and totally defeated, 29, 80 
Jeypore, the raja of, gives a daughter in marriage to Humayoon, and 1 also to 
Akbar, 108 

Jezzia, an odious poll tax, imposed by AunmgzcbB, 1C5, and removed by 
Mahomed Shah, 190 

Jinjeerail, the naval arsenal of Beejanore, repeatedly bcsioged without success 
by fievaiee, made over to the Moguls, 1,69 
Joudhpore, tne raja of, gives his daughter m marriage to Akbar, 108 
Jounpore, becomes an independent kingdom, 65, which is extinguished eighty 
yean after, its splendid buildings, 70 
Kula-pahar, a converted Hindoo, his atrocities in Orissa, 111 
Keralu, the ancient kingdom of, included in Malabar and Oarnata, 22 
Kharism, the kingdom a i, rises on the ruin of tho Seljuks, 46. 

Ehoman, the Rajpoot, doloota the Mohomedans, 2b 
Khyberees defeat Akhar’e army, 114, and baffle Aurungzebe, 164 
Kidd, Capt, the notorious pirate, captures the Mogul sups, 218. 

Knox, Capt, defeats the Nabob of Purneah, 295 

Kolapore becomes the suat of the younger branch of tho Mahratta royal 
family, 183. 

Kooroo-kshetru, the great battle at, fought between the Kooroos and the 
Paudoos, 8 r 

Kootub-oodsdoen, his 03c tensive conquests m Hindostan, makes > Delhi the 
capital of Mahomedan power, 47, his death, 48 1 

Knshuu, his legend, not to be found In the Yedua, 5, accompanies Yoodis- 
* M tbeer In his wanderings, his valor at Kooroo-kuhatnf, retires to Dwarka, 
and dallied, 0. 
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Kurau, king, his great liberftty, 21 

Kutlogh Khan, the Mogul, the descendant of Jeughis Khan Invades TTifidnatan , 
and is defeated, 56 

L&honrdoxmus, his antecedents, ]iu abilities , cornea out to India yith a 
large armament to expel the English, 232, captures Madras, 283, returns 
to Europe, 234, thrown into the Bastile, hu death, 285 
Lolly appointed governor of French India, hu antecedents, captures Fort 
St. David, recals Bussy, 259, attacks Tonjore without success, unsuccess- 
fully besieges Madras, 260, defeated by Colonel Cooto at Wandewaah, 
261, nobly defends Pondicherry, which Is captured, his lamentable fate 
on Ills return to Pans, 263 

Lawrence, Major, sent against Dm-cotta, 288, defeats the French at Bahoor, 
248, baffles them for two years at Tnchinopolly, 249 
Lindsay, Sir John, royal envoy to Mahomed All, does the greatest mischief, 

Lodi, the Afghan family of, acquires the throne of Delhi, 69 
Lunar race, GL 

M&c&rteny, Lord, Governor of Madras, 895, opens negociatams with Tippoo, 
408, sets Hastings nt defiance, 409, disgraceful treatment of the Madras 
commiasioners, they sign the treaty of Mangalore, 410 
Macpherson, Sir John, Governor-General, ad Interim, Ins administration, 439, 
440 » 

Madhoo Bao bocomeB Penhwa at the age of eighteen, 324, his death, 855 
Madlion lino tlie 2nd installed Penhwa when ten dajB old, 8“>7, receives the 
investiture of Regent of tlio Mogul empire through Buidia, 498, assem- 
t" bles the whole of the Mahratta armies for the last time, 493, his tragic 
death, 497 

Madras, first establishment of the Compam’s factory at, 207, captured by 
Lnbourdoninua, 283, restored to the English, 287, besieged by Lolly 
without success, 260, state of affairs, m 1701, 317. 

Madras Council, treaty with the Nizam in 1766, 326, and in 1768, 329, mis- 
mnnago the war with IT} dor, 390, refuse his offer of peace, 881, sign the 
treaty he dictates, JJ2, refuse aid to him according to the treaty, 384 , they 
deposB Lord Bigot, seven of the members expelled by the Court of 
Directors, 981, their incredible infatuation, 869 
Malid, captured by the English, Hyder incensed by this act, 886. 

Mahmood Gawan, the able minister of the Bahnuny state, his talents, his 
success, 81 , assasRln&ted by his master, 82 
Mahmood succeeds to the throne of Ghurni, his twelve expeditions to India, 
29, defeats Jeypal and the raja of Rbutucre, 80, captures Nagarcote ana 
Tlianesur, 31, and Cunouj, 82, takes Sonmath, and obtains immense 
booty, 34, his death and character, 35. 

Mahomed, his birth, hu creed, its diffusion, 24 

Mahomed All, son of Anwar-ood-docn, nabob of the Carnatic, 241, besieged 
in Tnchmnpnly by Cliunda Hahib, 246, ns relieved by Major Lawrence, 
puts Chun da Sahib to death, 249, becomes Nabob oil the Carnatfo, his 
character, 317, made independent by the emperor, 1765, 319, obliged to 
transfer the revenues of the Carnatic to the English government, 396, his 
•# debts, 48"> See Nabob of Arcot 


Mahomed bon Cossam overruns Gozerat, is defeated by the Rajpoots under 
Sapps, 25 

Mahomed Ghory, the real founder of the Mahomedan power in India, 411 
defeated by the Hindoos, 43, defeats tlie Hindoo kings in tlie north, 44, 
defeated by Takaah, 46, subdues (he Gutters* and u killed by two of 
them, 47. ® 

Mahomed Bhnh, emperor of Delhi, 189, his death, 265. ■ 

Mahomed Shah, ihe last substantive king of the Bahmlny dynasty, plunders 
Oonjeveraro, fit, put his minister to death, 82 __ _ 

Mahomed Toghlius, extinguishes tho Hindoo dynasty of Telingau^fly hu 
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extravagant character, hie expedition to Aina, which fails, 61, his 
atrocious cruellies, endeavour* to remove the capital to Jlowlutabad, 62 , 
eenda an embassy to the Caliph, revolt Of thu provinces, universal 
anarchy, GB, tun death, 64. 

Maho&edan invasion nf India, the Ant, 25. 

Mohomedaninm spreads through Africa, Bpam, and Persia, 25 
Kahmttafi, their nac and progress, 150, their power founded by Sevajee, 152, 
Beat of government transferred to Gmjeo, their extensive depredations, 
177, comparison of their military force with that of the Moguls, 178, 
wwihtiutKl by mtcmal dissontions, 183, iu session of power gamed by the 
Convention of 1717,188, thoymvade Bengal, 226, and the Carnatic, 230, 
their poa er at its turn unit, 287 , broken at Pumput, 201, their expedition 
to Huidosfcon, 334 , invade Ruhilcund, 035, extract a bond from the 
Vizier, enter Oudo for plunder, 83b, retire to their own country, 837, 
resources of the Muhmtta empire in 1772, Son, defeated at Arnut, 850, 
invade Mysore, and make peace with Tippoo, 441, ro-npmiLe with Lord 
Cornwallis in tlie Mysore war, 451, protracted bm pe of II bar war, reach 
the English camp too late, 453, description of their encampment, siege 
of Birnoga, •sir num body returns to tho English ramp when pence 
had been concluded, t T9, hut have their full share of territory and in¬ 
demnity, 4 (k) , totally defeat Nizam All at Eunllu, 494 
Malabar, conquered by ,lfy der, 32G 

Mulek Amber, his great talonU, Kuatnins for twenty voire tlic Kinking state of 
Ahmednugur, employ'd the Maknttiu, 128, lus revenue settlement, burns 
M&ndoo, ldl, joins (Shah Jehan, 102, Ins deutli, 135 
Malwa, its mde|K»»dmro established liy Sultun Dilawur, Bultan nonslumg 
builds Hnoshungnliud, 71, Mahmoud Glnlzic founds a new family, Ins 
_ illnstnaUK reign, 72, his successor's singular seraglio, Mithuiood, tho last 
king, 7.5, 7b, extinction of tho kingdom, 77 
Mangalore, siege and noble defence of, it capitulates, 407, treaty of, 410 
Massacre of the Knrojxam prisoners «t Patna, 80J 
MaBulip&tAin, the Company *j hrat factory at, 207 
Medow Gen-, bw me fin. ion t campaign of 1790,452 

Meer Cassim, Nabob, 290, his vigorous administration , removes his govern¬ 
ment to Moughir, organizes a powerful army, 2*17, receives investiture 
from the Emperor, 29H, plunders Kamuarayun, 299, bin convention with 
Hr Vausittart ngardiug th( transit duties, 390, rejected by the Council, 
ho abolishes all du1.es, 301, the Calcutta Council dor lure war against him, 
he is defeats! at Cutwn and Glioraah, 802, masnacroa his English priso¬ 
ners dies to the Nabob Vtricr, 30! 

Hear JutTier, joins the confodcrory against Ser&in Bo wiiil, 277, made n&bol), 
280, his donations to the English, 280, deposed, 2Mu, made Nabob a 
second time, 002, pecuniary arrangements witli thu Calcutta Council, 
306, his death, 807 

Hear Joomla, hu» early career, 141, prana minister at Golconda, joins 
Auruugrebe, 142, defeats Shall SuojhIl, 117, governor of lieugnl, 
dimm irouH expedition to Assam, his death, 149 
Meorun murders Hemja Du wish, 281, marches against tho emporor, 294, his 
death, 295 » 

Megasthones, euvov from Seleucus tn Pullbotlira, 15 
Mitra-gooptu renens the treaty with Scieucus, 16 

Mohabet, pursues Shall Jehan, 131, in persecuted by Noor Jclian, 132, seizes 
the person the emperor, 10J, ralotuios huu, 1J4, raises Shah Jelian to 
the throne, 135. 

Moorahedabad, its foundation, 221 

Hoorahed Knolge Klmrf, lus origin, appointed dewan of Bengal,* 22l; his 
* system of government, persecution of Hindoo Zemindars, his remittances 
to Delhi, hie death, 220. 

Jfc%eee*ou of Blwh Jehan, his character, 144, put to death by Aurangzebe, 148. 



Mow Bao of Goaty, Mi fine army, his activity sod courage, joins Mahomet} 
All, 240, his power extinguished by Hyder, 885. 

Moznffer Jung, aided by the French, defeats Anwar-ood-deen at Amboor, 240; 
assumes the dignity of Soobadar of the Deccan, 241, falls Into tile hands 
of Nazir Juug, 242, is released on his death, end sainted Soobador, 244, 
Wiled by the Paten nabobs, 245 
Mugudu, grandeur of the kingdom, its maritime trade, 16. 

Muhabhamt, the great epic of Vyasu, 7, 0 
Mu non, the Institutes of, 5 

Mudjo, Mftjui Hector, quells the mutiny of the Bengal sepoys, 804; defeats 
the Vizier at Bnxar, 305, Sir Hector Munro, his incapacity at Madras, 
890, retreats before Hyder to the Presidency, 891 
Muntapha Khan rovolta against All verdy and m defeated, 228. 

Mutiny, the first of the sej>oyB, quelled by Major Mtfliro, 804 
Mutiny, the first of the European officers, quelled by the energy of Clive, 911 
Mutiny, the second of the. European officers, weak concessions of govern¬ 
ment, 509 

Muttra, its temples and shrines destroyed by Mdhmood, 82 
Mysore, the regent of, invited by Mahomed Ah, disappointed of his reward, 
he joins the Frcncli, 248. 

Nabob of Aroota* debts, nefanons proceedings of tl^e Nabob, Mahomed Ab 
and has creditors, proposed settlement by Hastings, by Fox, by Dun-das, 
485, and by Pitt, Dundns pays them off without inquiry; Burke's cele¬ 
brated npeei hu 48G, sequel of the debts, 487 
Nadir Shah, his ongiu, 198, invades Afghanistan and India, 199, iruassaoro of 
Delhi, 201, immense booty acquired by lum, returns to Persia, 201 
Nogarcote, its religions sanctity and wealth, captured and plundered, 3L 
Nogporu, kingdom of, founded by HUonslay, 226 

Nana FumuvuHo, flies from Paiiiput, member of the Eegenoy at Poona, on- 
tertaius a French adventurer, St Lubin, 968, overpowered by the parti¬ 
sans of ltaghoba, restored to power, 864, conducts the war against the 
English, 965 , alliance with Lord Cornwallis against Tlppoo, 451, flies 
from Poona, 498, recovers his power, is seized and confined, 499 
Nanuk, the Sikh prophet, 184 
Narnyuii Itiu>, Pesbwa, amfissmated, 855 

Natives of India injudiciously excluded from office by Lord Cornwallis, 476. 
Native Princes, their lucessant encroachments on each other, 464 
Nazir Jung, suobndnr of the Deccan, 240, defeats Chundu Sahib and Mozuffer 
Jung, 242, unexpectedly attacked by the French and killed, 244. 
Negapatam, capturedf r<mi the Dutch, 396 

Nizam All puts his brother to death, usurps the throne of Hyderabad, 818; 
plunders and bums Poona, defeated by Baghoba, 325, English treaty 
-with him, 1706, forms a confederacy against Hyder, thou joins him ana 
deserts the English, 327 1 defeated at Changama, his territories invaded 
from Bengal, 328, deserts Hyder, and makes peace with the English, 
treaty of 1768, 829, forms a grand confederacy against the English, 383 r 
surrenders the Gun too r Birkar, 447, his pernloxing demand on Lord 
Corn wallis, Lord Cornwallis's letter to him, 448, his allionoo with the 
v e English Against Tippoo, 451, his contingent, 455, lays siege to Quorum- 
conda, 459, totally defeated by the Mahr&ttas at Kurula, 494, hi» French 
force under Raymond, 495, revolt of his son, 496, treaty with Nana 
FurnuvowL 497 

Nizam, Chin Kllicli Khan, the first soobadar of the Deccan, 186 j appointed 
vuuer, and retiree in disgust to the Deacon, and hsoomee independent, 191, 
defeated by Bajee Bao, 193, appointed generalissimo of the imperial forces, 
defeated at Bhopal, 198, his death, ana the confusion wlflch ensued, 240. 
Noor Johan, ter parentage and beauty, 126, becomes the queen of Jehan geer, 
her talents ancLinfluenoo, 127, intrigues against Shah Jehan, 181 
of Mobabet, 132 j u defeated by him, and then reconciled to lijg^Rui 
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bmkfl with him, and retires into private life on the death of the 
emperor, 135 

Norris, Ijjir W, sent out as agent of the rival Company, 218, 219 
Northern Sircars, ceded to the French, 254, and a portion to the English, 
284, transferred to the Company by the Emperor, misconduct of the 
Madras Council regarding them, 919 
Nujum-ood-dowlah succeeds Meer Jafflor, 807; lus childishness, 810 
Nun du, king of Mugudu, 15 

Nnndu kooinsr, charge against Hastings, 850, Hastings charges him with 
conspiracy; n native charges lum with forgery, he is tried and executed. 
851, remarks, 862 

Omicliund, his vast wealth,and prmoely establishment, joins Bom]a Do wish, 
278; and then jmiis^tlie confederacy against him, 278, u circumvented 
by Clive, reflections on the transaction, 278 
Oodyporo, made the capital of Mewar, 109, captured by Shall Jehan, 129, 
the country desolated liy Aumugzube, 166 
Orissa, its early history, 2.8, the Guiu-puteu and Gungu-bunsu dynasties, 
the Hindoo monarchy oxtmcuiHhed, 110« aedod by All verdy to the Mnh- 
xattos, 229 

Osteud East India Company establish a factory at Banky-buzar, rooted out of 
Bengal by the English, 224 

Oude, origin of the royal family, 191, Sufder Jung defeated by tlio Bohillas, 
calls in the klahrattas, 265, establishes his independence in 1754,266, joins 
and deserts Ah Gohnr, 254, marches to Patna, 804, battle of Ruxar, 895, 
his kingdom restored by Clive. 810, alliance with the Kohillns, against 
the Makrattas, 837, plots the destruction of the RobUlas, 337 , wliu.1i is 
''effected, 344, interference of tlio Calcutta Council in his affairs, 347 , lus 
death, new treaty with hie successor bad at All, 848, is linpovomdiod 
by the begumN, 348, onteTs into nn engagement with JlaMtmgH to 
despoils the begums, 418, his arrangement with Lord Cornwallis, 446, 
his boundless dissnpation, 4-17, his character and pursuits, disorganiza¬ 
tion of Ins government, 505, Ins death, Vizier All, his reputed son 
appointed Nabob« set aside, 506 , Sadut All made Nabob, 508 
Pacheco, the Portuguese general, with a handful of Europoaus, defeats a host 
of natives, 87 

Pandya kingdom in the Deccan, 21 
Palibothra, the magnificent capital of Mngndu, 14 
Pamput, the first great battle, 9,4, the second, 104 , tlic third, 2*11 
^atau nabobs of the Deccan join Nazir Jung, become disaffected, 242, attack 
Moznffer Jung, by one of whom he is killed, 245 
Patna, vigorously defended by lCamnarnyun, 284 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal, 1793, tbe result of tliat measure, 473 
Plgot, Lord, his antecedents, governor of Madras, restores Taujnre to the 
raja, 3H0, deposed by the Council, restored by the Court of Directors, 
dies, 981 

Pirates on the Malabar coast, 268. 

Pitt's India Bill, 4 32 

Plans), the battle of, changes the fortunes of the Company, 280 
Folklore, battle of, 894 - • 

Pondicherry, besieged without success by Admiral Boscawen, 237, captured 
by Col Coofce, 268, captured a second time, in 1778, 886. and again in 
1793, 477 

Poona, plundered by Nizam All, 325, and by Sirjec Xiao Gliatkay, 500 
Poornea, Hydar’s mimstAr, conceals his master's death, lus able conduct, 402 
Poorunder, treaty of, ife degrading pro visions, 361, disapproved .of by the 
Court of Director*, 868 
grio Novo, battle of, gained bv Goote, 898 

Major, captures G vralfor, 372 a 

PoKS»u3flPi toe ftnrt to double the Cape of Good Hope, 84, then first expodi- 
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turn to India, 65, their trade and importance in the 16th century, 117, 
defeat the combined Mahomedan powers, repel the attack on Goa, in 
1576, 118, establish themselves In Bengal, 187, found ant} fortify 
Hooghly, their establishment at Chittagong, repel Shah Johan, 188, 
Hooghly captured, and their nowor broken, 188 
Proprietary right in the lands in Bengal, discussed, generously given to the 
Zemindars by the Court of Directors, 470 
Prumuras, extent of their dominions, 16 • 

Baghoba plnndoiB (luzerat, ravages the domains of the emperor, 255 r cap¬ 
tures Delhi , marches to the Indus, and is deprived of tlie command of 
the army, 286, defeats Nizam All, 825, assassinates Narayun Boo and 
becomes Peshwa, makes war on the Nizam, 956, displaced by the Poonali 
regency; prepares to resist them, 657; negociates with Bombay, 
858, treaty diaallowod in Calcutta, approved in England, 3G2, revolution 
in his favour at Poona, 868, counterrevolution, 864, new treaty with 
Bombay, expedition to Poona on his behalf, 865, its disastrous result, 
866, he surrenders to Smdia, 367, receives a jaygeer, sent to Hindoetan, 
escapes, 869, pensioned off, 877* 

Rajpoots revolt through the bigotry of Aurungzebe, their permanent aliena¬ 
tion, 166 

Runaynn, the epic of Valmeeki, 6, 9 « 

Darn min, retiree to Gmjee, 177, returns to the north, makes Baton, the 
MaJiratta capital, 179 

Itanni, his expedition against Ravnnn and death, 7 

Bans Sungo, ms nowor and magnificence, 76, defeated by Baber, 94 

Bo-vumt defeated by Bamu, 7 

Regulating Act, 1773, 840 

Itoveuue settlement m Bengal, 1772, 848, in 1777, 854, It is ordered to be 
made for ten years, and then permanent in 1798, 469 
Boe, Bir Thomas, hi* cmbasriy to Belhi, 180 
Homlla Afghans, tlicir rise, 202, defeat the Nabob of Oudfl, 265. 
liolnlla war, the first, 848, destruction of the Rohillas, 344, remarks, 845 
liumbold, Bir Thomas, governor of Madras, his large remittances to England, 
882, transactions concerning the Guntoor Birkar, 388, his ignominious 
dismissal, 984. 

Badut All, a Khoruaan merchant, founds the family of Oude, 191; his treason¬ 
able advice to Nadir Shah, 260, laid under contribution, and swallows 
jioison, 201 

8/iffur, tlio sea king of Bengal, 6. 

S&lioo, made king of the Maharatt&s, while in Aaron grebe’s hands, 177, is 
released, 167, his weakness leads to the usurpation of the Peshwa, 193, 
arrangement with the Kolapore branchbf the family, 194, his follies and 
death, 261 

Sal&but Jung, soobadar of the Deccan, 245, invades Mysore, 255, attacks 
Bavanore, 256, marches against Bussy, and obliged to submit, 257, 
cedes territory to the English, 264, acknowledged soobadar of the Deccan, 
by the peace of Fans, deposed and killed by her brother, 618. 

Salaries of civil servants increased, 445. 

EfeTbye, treaty of, 876, ratified only on Hyder's death, 377 
Balsette occupied by the Bombay government, 868. 

Bamamdes, the dynasty of, 27 

Sambaiee, succeeds Bevajeo, Ids vicious reign, 170, tortured to death, 176. 
Bausont language, its original seat, and gradual mixture with the provincial 
languages of India, 4. • 

Satara, the capital of the Hahratta power, 170 % 

Satgong, the ancient port of Bengal, its decay, 166. 

Select and Bernet Committee of the House of Commons, 426 
Boleucus invades India, 16. 

Selim ascends the throne under the title of Jehangeer, 125. 
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Snljuks, their progress and proceedings, 36, 87, their extinction, 40 
tieraja Dowlah, nabob of Bengal, his oppressions, 269, takes Calcutta, 273, 
returns to Hoorshedabad, 274, marches again to Calcutta, 275, is defeated 
by Clive, and concludes a treaty, 276, confederacy against him. 277, 
defeated at Plsnsy. 279, flies to Haimahnl 280, captured and assaaaiiAted 
by Meerun, 281 

Bette, the bankers, join the confederacy against Serai a Dowlah, 277, Advise 
* Cilya to be requested to join it, 278, put to death by Meer Cassitn, 308 
Sevaiee, his birth, 132, education, early talents, captures Toma, builrls 
Raipur, 153, hut progress ravages the Mogul territory, 154, oliteius the 
Coucan, 155, attacks Bhiusta Khan at Poona, 157, plunders Surat, 158, 
assumes royalty, his depredations on the sea, expedition to Barcelore, 
159, submits to Aurungzebe, convention of Poorunder, origin of the 
chuut, 160, proceeds to Delhi, is insulted, and escapes, 161, his t i vil and 
pobdcal institutions, 162, plunders Surat a second time, 163, defeats the 
emperor^ troupe, 164, is crowned with great ceremony, 167, his expedi¬ 
tion to the Carnatic, 108, his death, 169, and character, 170 
Shnhiee, his birth, 151. succeeds to the Jaygoer of Poona, creates a king of 
Ahmednugur, and makes extensive conquests in the south, 152, confined 
m Beejaporc, 154, revisits Iub sou Sevajee, 157, bis death, his posses¬ 
sions, 159 % 

Shah Johan, driven to rebellion, attacked anil pursued by Mob abet, 331, 
flies to ltmig&l, 132, ascends the throne of Delhi, 184, his extra- 1 vagant 
expenditure 185, subdues Alimednugur, 137, breaks the Portuguese 
power in Bengal, 198, Ins four sons, 144, deposed by Aurungzebe, luu 
character, his magnificence,145, 146, his dentil, 1G2 
JSoojah, son of Shall Jehnii, his iliaructcr, 144, defeated by Dare, 145, and by 
Meer Jnomh&h , flats to Amman, and is nasnwiiiiUed, 147 
Shaista Khan, liArdh escapes assassination by Bevujeo, 157 , viceroy of 
Bengal, 158,209. 218 

Shere Khan, the Afghan, Ins origin, occupies Behar, conquers Bengal, 
defeats Humayoon, 98, mounts the throne of Delhi, conquers Malwa, 
and Mewar, 100, his death, institutions, and diameter, 101 
Shore, Sir John, his views on the permanent settlement, 470, Governor Gene¬ 
ral, 489, remains neutral in the struggle between the Nizam and the 
Mahrattes, 492, British reputation compromized, 493, makes concession* 
to the mutinous officers, 509, is superseded, 304, his scrupulous justice 
regarding the succession of Oude fiOG, hm danger at Lucknow, 507, ins 
courage and composure, resigns the Government, and retires to England, 
508 


Sikhs, their origin and progress, become a military community, 1B4 
Smdia, origin of the family, 195 ;• ravages Huhilkaud. driven bark across the 
Ganges, defeated by Ahmed Shah, 288, killed at Paniput, 292 
Sindia Hahdajee, detached from Baglioba by the Poona Kegoucy, 958, nego¬ 
tiates the convention of Wurgaum, fiaghoba surrenders to him, 8f*7, 
connives at his escape, 869, is defeated by Goddard, 371, completely 
defeated by Col Camac, 373, makes a treaty with Hastings, 876, con¬ 
cludes the treaty of Selby©, on the part of the Mahratta confederacy, 
877, hu great success in Hindoetau, demands ekout for Bengal atid 
Behar, 478, plunders the Rajpoots, defeated by them, 479, his sepoy 
force organised by Do Boigne; gams the buttle of Fatun, 481, and of 
Mairta, offers an alliance against Tippoa; refused by Lord Cornwallis, 
482, marches to Poona, invests the Peehwa with the title given by the 
emperor, 483, his mack humility, his death, 484. 

Sindia, Dowlut Kao, suefeeds hu great unde Hahdajee, at the age of thirteen, 
* 491, assists'Bajee RAo to mount the throne, 499 
fifflh bis legends not to be found in the Vedns or Mnuoo. 5. 
jinrW.ynesty on the throne of Delhi, its beginning and d, 58. 



INDEX* 


Solingur, battle of, gamed by Coota, 805 

Bomuath, wealth and celebrity of the shrine, 98, defended gallantly by the 
Hindoos, captured by MaJunood, of Ghazni, vast treasure found in the 
idol; Its Han uni-wood gates, conveyed to Ghuzni, 84. * 

Boor dynasty established at Delhi by Bbere Shah, 1(H) 

Booth] Mull joins Bndaseeb Efto, his advice rejected, withdraws in disgust 
before the battle of Pamput, 290 

Stuart, General, his disgraceful negligence on Hyder’s death, 408, marches to’ 
Cuddaloro, rescued from peril by the treaty of peace concluded between. 
Franco and England, placed under arrest, and sent home, 405 
Subukfcugaen succeeds to the throne of Candahar. 27, routs Joypal of Lahore, 
hm death, 29 

Sudasueb Hao Dhoo, the Mahratta generalissimo, 280, advances against the 
Abdalee, 289, tabes and plunders Delhi, 290, defeated at Pamput, 291. 
Bufder Ah succeeds Dost All as nabob of the Carnatic, ib assassinated, 230 
Suffrein, the French Admiral, his various naval engagements with Admiral 
Hughes, captures Tnncomalee, 400 
Sutnammucs, a religions sect, revolt, 164. 

Sultana IteziA, empress of Delhi, 50 
Bomroo, murders the Nabobs European prisoners, 808 
Supreme Council installed, 845, its opposition to Hastings, 847, disallows 
the treaty with Raghoba, and sends Col. Upton tb Poona, who concludes 
the treaty of Poorunder, 801 

Supreme Court established, 340, arrival of the Judges, 840, its indefinite 
jurisdiction, hangs Nundu kuomar, interferes wittLthe Zemindars, 411, 
ignores the Nabob of Mrorshedahad, disorganizes the government, 412, 
summons the Governor-General and Council, 419, Act to define its juris¬ 
diction, 415 

Surat, Company's first settlement at, 204, Its commercial importance, de¬ 
fended against Bevajee by the English, 156 
Surferaj Khan, viceroy of Hongal, 224 

Swartz, the missionary, hw mission to Hydor, 887, lus remarks to Col Ful¬ 
lerton on his retreat, 409 
fiyiida, the imperial dynasty of, 68, 69 

Tngitra of the Romans, identified with Dcogur and Dowlutabad, 23 
Takahuk invasion of Hindustan, their supposed origin, 9 
Tamili literature before brnhnmnum, 21 

Tan lore, a Muhmtta principality established by Bliahjee, 159, invaded by 
Bevajee, 168, disputed succession, and interference of the English, 298, 
besieged without success Lally, 2b0, coveted by Mahomed All, 
arrangement of 1703, 818, exorbitant demand of Mahomed Ali, refused 
by the raja, who is attacked by an English army, makes a treaty, 879, 
fresh demands of the Nabob, Ton jure conquered by a Madras force and 
made over to him , restored to the raja , and the Governor of Madras 
dismissed, 880 

Tara bye, Mahratta regent for seven veers, 1R9, mtnguus on the eve of 
SnUoo’s death, her grandson raisod to the throne, 252 
Tea, first introduced Into England, 208 
Tfjlusherry, gallant sortie, and defeat of the Mysore army, 897 
Tolinganu, its early history, 22, the Hindoo dynasty extinguished, 60, a new 
Hindoo dynasty established, 63. 

Telhcutta, dunsive battle at, lib. 

Territorial ucuuisiiioua in India, various proposals to limit or relinquish 
them by Olivo, Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, and Lord Shelburne, 464. 
Tlianetnu, the must opulent Hindoo shrine, destroying by Mahinood of Ghazni, 
31 ■ • 

Timur, Mh hijth and early adventures, Ills oonqueeta in Central Aola 
ehtors Indio, and slays 100,000 captives, captures and plund* 
recrosses the nidus, 67 



TIppoo plunders the country seats around Madras, 826, advances against 
Col Humberstone m UaUbaXi returns on his father's death, 402, ascends 
the throne, his resources, returns to the western coast, 403, recaptures 
Bedtaore, siege of Mangalore, which costs half his army, 407, treats the 
Madras Commissioners with indignity, signs the treaty of Mannlore, 
4X0, war with the Mshrattas, makes peace suddenly, 441, attacks the 
Travancore lines and is repulsed, 450, war with the English, the Nizam, 
and the Peshwu, campaign of 1790, 452, lays waste the Carnatic, his 
embassy to Franca, 454, rescues his seraglio and treasure from Banga¬ 
lore, 4o5, battle of Arikero, 456, awaits tho arrival of Lord Cornwallis 
at the capital, 1794, is attacked and defeated, 401, constrained to make 
peace, and cede half his ternrones, and pay three orores of rupees, 402, 
reduction of his power, 46b 

Toder Mull, subdues the Moguls In BengAl, 112, and the Khyberocs, 114, 
his financial arrangements, 124. 

Tophiuk dynasty on the throne of Delhi, 60, its close, 68 
Transit duties, their origin and nature, occasion of disqutos with Meer Cos- 
sun which cost him his throne, 299 

Travancore, threatened by TIppoo, the raja purchases Ayocotta and Cnmga- 
noro from the Dutch, 449, the raja repels Tip poo's attack, 450 
Ugnikools, the ancestors pf the foui great tnbes of Bajpootana, their legen¬ 
dary origin, 17 • 

Van sittart, Mr M Governor of Bengal, 293 

Vasco de Gama conduct* the first Portuguese expedition to India, 84, lands 
at Calicut, opposition of the Moors, 85, second voyage to India, burns 
Calicut, establishes a factory at Cochin, 87 
Vedua^ collected by Vyami, their lending doctrines, 5 

Vikramadityu, king of Ooiein, his era, 3 un grandeur, his encouragement of 
learning, 19, his fabulous power, lus creed, 20 
Wfldid, hia extensive conquests in India, his ambition, 25. 

Watson, Admiral, his arrival at Bombay, assists in the capture of Ghenah, 
2G9, and of Calcutta, 275 
Wurgaum, convention of, 9U7 
Yogas, the four, 2. 

Yoodisthcer, performs tho sacrifice of the horse, 7, goes into exile for twelve 
years, victorious in the battle of Kooroo-kalietru, and retires to Dwarka 
with Krishna, 8, and disapjfeara, 9 

Zemindars, their rise, 467, settlement of tho lands made with them m 1793, 
469, their constant extortions, the necessity of rufttncti&g their demand 
upon the ryots, 470, the clauses whose rents they were not at liberty to 
enhance, 471 

Zulflkar Khan, captures Ginjee, 179, supports Jehander Shah, and is mur¬ 
dered by FLrdkshere, 185 



GLOSSARY. 


Brown.—A Hindoo merchant, manager of a European's concerns. 
Data. —An. allowance to troops in the field. 

Begum ,—The lady of a noble or prince 

Bnujareta —T ho "hereditary and professional carriers of India, 

Caxee. —A Mohomedan judge ana notary- 

Chout —The fourth of revenues exacted bv the Hahrattas. 

Cotone .—The lowest coin in India, a shell. 

Owe.—Ton millions. 

Daroga. —Superintendent of Police 
l Dcwan .—The principal min inter of finance, a head manager 
» Dettxatny —The management of the revenue 
Dewanny Court —Court of civil justice. 

Dooab —The country lying between any tiro rivers 
Durbar .—A levee, a cabinet council. 

./tfroori.—An imperial grant, order, or charter 
Fiiuzdar —A commander of military police, a cmniny judge. 
Ghaut —Stairs leading to a nver, a mountain pass. 

Gold mokur —A gold coin worth 82* 

Harem ,—The seraglio 

Jaygeer —An eKtete, not hereditary, held on military service 

Jaygeerda* -—The holder of a jaygeer 

Jtzzta. —The poll-tax unposed on infidels by Mabomcdans 

KawuU —The writer caste, ranking next to the Brahmins 

Kaketnyu —The second, or military caste 

lac .—One hundred thousand. 

Manuu —An Indian weight, about 82 lbs 
Moorufff .—A oml judge of tho lowest grade 
Maharanee. —Quoan, princess. 

Omra. —A noble 

Pagoda .—A Madras coin, value 8s. 

Pmar —An outcast 
Pmhcuah .—Tribute 
Fotiah .—A lease 


Rupee .—Two shillings. 

Ryot —An agricultural tenant. 

Setr —A variable weight—generally Slbs. 

Sntoy .—A native soldier 

Shustms —The sacred writings of tho Hindoos. 

Svdar —A chief 

Sir-deshr-mookhee .—Tho tenth of the produce exacted by the Mahrcttas. 
Soobah .—A province. 

Soobadar. —The governor of a Soobah 
Soodm —A man of the fourth or lowest caste 
fiS %dder Chetf Rudder Dewanny —The supreme civil court. 

SumnuL —A patent for office 

Vakeel .—An envoy or representative, an attorney 

Voter —Prime minister 


Zemtndar .—A landholder 
Zmmdcery —A landed estate 
^flnanci.-vThe women's anartmentn. 



IMPERIAL MAHOMEDAN DYNASTIES 



- Horn of Omrai. 

ft. 

Mahmood 
Hna&ood 
Modood 
A Bui Hmein 
Abul Bashed 
Ferobid . 

Ibrahim 
Muoaood ll 
Arslan 
Byram 

Khuiro, in India alone 
Khuaro Malik 


House of Toghluk— contiL 



Date 
. „ 997 

Feroze Toghluk 

Date 

1351 


1030 

Gheias-ood-dcen Toghluk 

1989 

1 

1040 

Abubekor Toghluk 

1989 


1049 

Naar ood-deen Toghluk 

1990 


1051 

Mahmood Toghluk 

1994 

• 

1052 

1068 

1089 

GOVERNMENT OF THE 

Studs 


XMti 

■■jjia *Byud Khizir Khan 
L52 . Hobank 
id Mahomed 
rud Alla-ood-deen 


Ilia w 


1414 

1421 

1435 

1444 


House of Oho^e. 


Alla-ood-deen 1152 

Seif-ood-deen 1156 

Gheias-ood dcen, and his 

brother Mahomed 1157 

Mahomed, alone . - 1203 

Mabinood 120G 


Slave Kings. 

Kootul>-ood-deen - 1206 

Aram 1210 

Altumsh 1211 

Itokun-ood dcen • 1236 

Sultana Rczia 1296 

Mous-ood-dcen 1239 

Alla-ood-deen Musaood 1241 

Mazir ood-deen Mahomed 1246 

Bulbun 1266 

Kei Kobad 1286 


House of Ghiuie. 

Jelal-ood decn 1288 

Alla-ood-deen 1295 

Hobank 1316 


Holbi of Toohide 

Ghnaa-ood deen *i oghlulc 1821 

Togbluk 1325 


House of Lodi. 


Bcloli Lodi , 

1450 

Seconder Lodi 

1488 

Ibrahim Lodi . 

1516 

The Mogul Dynasty 


Baber , 

1526 

Humayoon 

1530 

The Soon Dynasty 


Shere Shah 

1540 

Selim Shah . . 

1545 

Mahomed Shah Adili 

1553 

The Mogul Dynasty Restored 

Humayoon restored 

1555 

Akbar 

1556 

Jeliangeer • 

1605 

Shah Johan 

1027 

Aurungzcta , . 

1658 

Bahadoor Shah . 

1707* 

Johander Shah 

1712 

Fcrokshcrc 

1719 

Mahomed Shah 

1710 

Ahmed Shah 

1748 

Alumgir 

1754 

Shah Alum Rll 

1759 








